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Arr. L—PREPARATION OF MINISTERS FOR SOCIAL 
WORK: THE PREPARATION IN LIFE 

Tue entire argument and the conclusion of this topic have 
been compressed by Dr. Washington Gladden into one pithy 
phrase. In his lectures on “The Church and Modern Life” he 
says: “We get our preparation for great work in the work itself.” 

There is, it is true, the training of the schools—of the univer- 
sity and the theological seminary. The need of it cannot be over- 
stated. Back of the school is the social preparation, undirected 
in the main by human purpose, in the occupations and environ- 
ment of the boy life. One of the most scholarly leaders in the so- 
cial movement, a clergyman, writes: “As a boy I was reared in the 
home of a wage-earner.” The artisan’s experience enters largely 
into the power of one of the most effective mediators of our time 
between the church and the industrial world. A pastor in a 
crowded city repeatedly has been a successful arbitrator between 
employers and employees because in the early years he had known 
the toil and peril of the mine. Out of a merchant’s home, where 
he learned that honorable losses were less to be feared than doubt- 
ful profits, came another whose unconscious training then deter- 
mines the principles of action now. 

The significance of this antecedent training, in home and 
school and occupation, a training which is shared with all others 
by those who become ministers, needs a new emphasis. Professor 
Rauschenbusch says most truly that “the recruits for the min- 


istry come chiefly from the middle class, from the families of farm- 
ers, small business men, and the better grade of artisans”; that 
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“students for the ministry rarely come from the homes of the very 
rich or the very poor.” The social worker, whether minister or 
not, should be caught young. Let him have, in the period when 
convictions crystallize and prejudices become fixed, sane ideas of 
life, some clue to the intricacies of human relationships, a hint, 
at least, of the nature of those forces of which later he will be 
either the victim or the director. There should be an unconscioys 
preparation which the stress of the conflicting interests, into the 
discord of which, as a minister, he is bound to come, should not 
mar, and which even the academic teaching of the sehools should 
not be able to obscure. 

But the training for life’s work is in life itself. One learns 
society not from books but from experience. If in any school the 
present tendency away from the text books and toward research is 
preéminently rational, it is in this school of life. Consider, for a 
moment, the extraordinary facilities for preparation in social work 
which are at the minister’s command. For determining the text of 
the volume of life what an amazing apparatus criticus he has! 
In its interpretation why should he not be a master? 

I have in mind not those chiefly who have become leaders in 
the large sense—personal factors in great movements by force of 
conviction, circumstance, or eloquence ; but rather those—over one 
hundred and sixty thousand of them—who in city, town, village, 
countryside, concentrate their energies upon the nearby task to 
which they are appointed. To them John Wesley’s wide out- 
looking motto, “The world is my parish,” is reversed ; they say, 
“My parish is a world.” Social themes become concrete in com- 
munity events. These men are preoccupied by the practice of 
good will. They deal not with formule, but with facts. It is theirs 
not to suppose cases, but to look after them. Whether the parish 
lies in the center of some Babel-tongued city, where only a selec- 
tion of conditions can ever be fully mastered, or in the sparse 
settlements of some new or deserted rural section, this man, whom 
we call the minister, is at the heart of it and can know it with an 
intimacy possible to no other. Whatever the modern and more 
scientific contrivances for social service, he is still the most posi- 
tive personal force for altruism yet devised or discovered. He is 
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called to kindness. He is a commissioner of peace. To help is as 
natural for him as to pray. Not only is he drawn to service by the 
insistent appeal of need, but he is impelled to it by an inner com- 
pulsion which he accepts as law—or, better, as a divine command. 

By the very conditions of their ministry these men are close 
to the reality of every social and industrial problem about which 
the books are written. Often they smile at the surprise of others 
who are discovering facts which they have for a lifetime known. 
With delight they read the description of scenery which is as fa- 
miliar to them as the sunrise. They welcome the scientific analy- 
sis of the task which they have accepted for years as they accept 
their daily bread. Is it child life or labor? Their business is 
with children. Is it housing, pauperism, wages, hours of labor, 
commercial honor, education, the lure of vice, the prevention and 
penalty of crime, class feeling, race prejudice, thrift, administra- 
tion of charity? Few subjects now discussed by the leaders in 
social service cannot be illustrated and illumined from the note- 
books of these tens of thousands of ministers as from no other 
vital records in the land. 

3ut while all this may be claimed and conceded, the diseus- 
sion of the preparation of ministers for social work is most perti- 
nent. In the life itself there are the ample opportunity and equip- 
ment for training, but the reduction of ministration to a true 
science with the heart left hot, or its elevation to an art with the 
spiritual touch still present, requires a definite schooling. Let us 
admit that not all ministers are expert in social work. 

To what ends, then, should the preparation be directed ? 

Clearly, first of all, to the definiteness and fullness of ideal. 

A minister can never be a mere social opportunist. He is 
bound to have a theory of life here and hereafter which must 
determine motive and conduct. By his very commission he is re- 
quired to look not only upon “the things which are seen, but upon 
the things which are not seen,” to remember ever that “the things 
which are seen are temporal,” “the things which are not seen, 
eternal.” If his ideals narrow him to the devotion of the altar 
and tell him nothing of apostleship—if they substitute services for 
service, and leave him imprisoned in the stately architecture which 
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he has himself planned—if his aims are restricted to the expansion 
and prestige of the special ecclesia into which he has been “called 
out,” are not vital with the energies of that kingdom of God, that 
eternal reign of the Almighty Father in this and in other realms 
toward which the whole world moves—he will fail to interpret the 
life of which he is a part and its mighty currents will sweep by 
him unmeasured and unseen. 

Some conviction must possess him like that which placed 
Frederick Denison Maurice in the mighty succession of the 
prophets. Said he: 


The kingdom of God begins within, but it is to make itself manifest 
without. It is to penetrate the feelings, habits, thoughts, words, acts of 
him who is the subject of it. At last it is to penetrate our whole social] 
existence, to mold all things according to its laws. So there will be dis- 
covered beneath all the politics of the earth, sustaining the order of each 
country, upholding the charity of each household, a city which has founda. 
tions, whose builder and maker is God. 

The ecclesiastical provincial does not belong to this age. His 
place is in history, with the ascetic and the bigot. Large standing 
room is not essential for the world-wide outlook. Reading and 
travel, denied to few intelligent men in our time, level barriers 
and lift horizons. It requires no technical instruction in sociology 
and economics to bring into a man’s mind the world facts and 
movements which should afford the material for his thinking. A 
minister, even if he have no scrip, may travel beyond his com- 
munity, his land, his denomination, his generation. It will do 
him no harm if books, humane, scientific, technically non-religious, 
crowd from his table some of the ephemeral literature of his town 
or of his sect. Beyond all men it is his right to hold that to him 
nothing human is alien. The thresholds of his mind should be on 
the level of the world’s great thoroughfares. His doors must be 
open to the streets as surely as his windows are open to the skies. 
The traveler worn with the journey, the child eager in his play, 
the vagrant lost to home and self, the woman haunted by her own 
moral misery, the millionaire with the full treasury and the un- 
happy soul, the workman hunting for a job and for his rights—all 
the restless, the reckless, the discouraged, the morbid, the deprived, 
the depraved, the children of want, the victims of success, the 
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human products of what we, with unconscious irony, call civiliza- 
tion, belong to him. He will get his vision and his training from 
the common contacts of his life. Out from the experiences of some 
city’s street, or some narrow cell, or some remote hillside, with the 


Spirit of God, the Hebrew prophets ranged the centuries. From 
the daily contacts of the common life Jesus demonstrated that the 
Kingdom of Heaven was at hand. In the humblest parish wherein 
a man sees a world and ministers, not to the few or to the selected, 
but to all, there is the revelation of the kingdom of God, the 
kingdom that includes all life and transcends all horizons. To 
the Christian minister this preparation of his ideals is one with 
being schooled in the mind of his Master, the thinking as his 
Master thought. 

But this preparation has to do with feeling as definitely as 
with vision. The true heart is as necessary as the right mind. 
The minister is deemed to be a sympathizer ex officio. Misfortune 
or injustice concerns him and a right attitude toward both is 
taken for granted. In him, it is assumed, is a fair deposit of Ben- 
jamin Kidd’s Fund of Altruism, and he is expected to draw his 
check upon it for a substantial amount at a moment’s notice. It is 
but fair to recognize the tendencies of human nature which even 
ministers may not wholly escape. The zest of the teacher who is 
constantly dealing with mental dullness is itself sometimes dulled, 
the physician becomes so accustomed to the sight of pain that it 
is not uncommon for him, at times, to need a reminder of its acute- 
ness. There is a peril in helpless emotion. Where service seems 
futile, the nearest refuge is the expression of feeling in profes- 
sional terms. From such dreary hypocrisy true men may be 
usually saved by the deep sense of the spiritual meanings of life 
and by a fair working theory of the brotherhood of man. 

But for the wider social work the emotions must be trained. 
Sympathy must find its broader basis. In the sense of need must 
be included not only the epileptic boy, but the urgent father and, 
perhaps, the heartbroken mother at home. Pity for the child 
whose only playground is the street or the fire-eseape must be 
taught to embrace the mother in her two-room home, the father 
in his twelve-hour-a-day toil, the neighbors upon whose narrow 
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privileges of light and air and privacy even the meager home ep- 
eroaches, Emotion must be constrained to go beyond the indi. 
vidual and to burn with righteous anger at corporate wrong or to 
fashion weapons against social injustice. If the pulpit be the 
minister’s throne of power, he must move away from it at times, 
and, disguised, if need be, as a man, move incognito among those 
to whom he deems it his function to preach. As he comes to know 
he will learn to feel. 

Perhaps there is no greater need than the deepening of the con- 
viction that the emotions—sympathy, indignation, pity—are not 
class feelings. They are human. It is not only injustice to the 
members of our own clan that should stir us. Sympathy with the 
unfortunate of our own cult ought not, and must not, exhaust our 
heart resources. Many a man fails to fulfill his mission because he 
accepts a call to be the pastor of a church instead of a commission 
to be a minister to a community. When this larger conception 
of his mission dominates him an inevitable tendency toward reality 
marks his work. He delights to find that his house is “by the side 
of the road” and he “becomes a friend to man.” In official posi- 
tion a certain church claims him, but in fact the community owns 
him. He discovers a thousand ways, above ground, under ground, 
through the air, for extending to the people’s life, in all its phases, 
the resources of an ever-broadening heart experience. Here are at 
once the opportunity and the discipline of the feelings for social 
work. Here again for the Christian minister is the simple rule 
of imitation, for when his Master “saw the multitudes” he “was 
moved with compassion.” 

Once more, the minister’s preparation for social work must 
include, with his ideals and his feelings, his practice. Usually 
the minister is not an expert in modern methods of ministry. He 
has not been scientifically trained. In the main, outside of his 
own church, he is an individualist. He is his own committee— 
chairman, secretary, and, much of the time, treasurer, in one. 
He fails at times in the diagnosis. He is apt to treat symptoms 
rather than causes. His impulse is to relieve the victim rather 
than to remove the victimizer. This is not true of some ranges 
of his ministry. In the temperance reform he is commonly to be 
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~ found seeking, with an equal ardor, the recovery of the drunkard 
and the destruction of the saloon. But in prison reform, the pro- 
tection of childhood, in the care and cure of the sick, in the abate- 
ment of poverty, in the removal of the curse of worklessness, in the 
administration of charity, in the development of the principles 
and practice of industrial righteousness, he has not always found 
the point of contact with other forces which would give to his own 
energy its greatest efficiency. This may be admitted despite 
facts which cannot be ignored. Throughout the centuries the 
world’s largest asset of mercy has been the unrecorded social serv- 
ice of the ministry. In the program of the foreign missionary 
movement, of which, in the main, ministers are the engineers, a 
movement whose influence on conditions of life, individual and 
communal, is now gratefully recognized by diplomats and pub- 
licists throughout the world, social work has long been an impera- 
tive factor. The church in this homeland has much to learn from 
the social service spirit and methods of its own representatives in 
the foreign field. But that there is immediate and commanding 
need of a discipline in social work which will give to the ministry 
a larger share in the great coéperative movements of philanthropy, 
reform, and social betterment, has become a fact of consciousness. 

It is this that interprets the organizations for social service 
which, in recent years, have been formed in the leading com- 
munions. By this is explained the welcome given to the estab- 
lishment of the Commission on the Church and Social Service of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, which 
is now in a position to act in the name of over thirty denomina- 
tions and seventeen millions of communicants, and whose program 
of principles has been accepted throughout the land as a just and 
comprehensive statement of the church’s true attitude toward so- 
cial and industrial questions. It is this that has created the be- 
ginnings of that noble literature which is springing, fresh and 
strong, out of the heart of the ministry of our time. Lecky says 
that “any impartial observer would describe the most distinctive 
virtue referred to in the New Testament as love, charity, or phi- 
lanthropy,” and that “the gospel is a proclamation of the universal 
brotherhood of man.” The virility of the righteousness of the 
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Hebrew prophets is in the moral purposes of the church to-day, 
The ministry meets the new conditions of society with open mind 
and with unshaken courage. Social service is its birthright. [t 
holds to its inheritance and eagerly seeks the best methods for its 
use. It asserts Benjamin Kidd’s striking conclusion: “First—That 
the process of social development which has been taking place and 
which is still in progress in our Western civilization is not the 
product of the intellect, but that the motive force behind it has had 
its seat and origin in that fund of altruistic feeling with which our 
civilization has become equipped. Second—That this altruistic 
development and the deepening and softening of character which 
have accompanied it are the direct and peculiar product of the 
religious system on which our civilization is founded.” In his 
social work the Christian minister again finds that he is but 
following the Master, who “went about doing good.” 

These methods in the local and general field are becoming 
daily more distinct. They will include the closer association of the 
ministry with the administration of charity and of the larger or- 
ganized movements for social welfare. They will give the min- 
ister his natural place in the direction of Charity Organization 
Societies, Civic Federations, Societies for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, Child Labor Committees, and the like. He 
will bring to such organizations the enthusiasm of his own deep 
purpose and the practical experiences of his own first-hand touch 
with the people. He will himself learn the motive and measures 
of those who, through agencies but informally related to the 
church, are also seeking the “kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness.” Such intimate contacts with organized social work will 
make for breadth and efficiency and will tend to concentration 
against the entrenched evils of our social organization. 

In an address recently delivered at a Ragged School Union 
meeting, Dr. F. B. Meyer, who is a radiant humorist, said: “I 
used to live in a little hut on the road between Jericho and Jeru- 
salem so that I could help travelers who had been beset by 
thieves. But lately I have moved up into Jerusalem itself and I 
am hammering away at Caiaphas and Pilate to send a company 
of soldiers to root out the whole nest of robbers.” 
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It was this new conception of duty which prompted Frederick 
Denison Maurice to change his residence to Jerusalem and quar- 
tered that delightful free lance of reform, Charles Kingsley, 
among the Chartists. The modern classic in all this matter is that 
heroic personality, Thomas Chalmers. Carlyle had watched him 
as he worked for the betterment of Glasgow and Edinburgh. Said 
he: “What a wonderful old man Chalmers is! or rather, he has 


all the buoyancy of youth. When so many of us are wringing our 
hands in hopeless despair over the vileness and wretchedness of the 
large towns, there goes the old man, shovel in hand, into the dir- 


tiest puddles of the worst part of Edinburgh, cleans them out, and 
fills the sewers with living waters. It is a beautiful sight.” Still 
there are shovels. There are multitudes in the ministry who 
count their hands neither too holy nor too dainty to handle them. 
But while they work, and by their working prepare themselves for 
better work, they hear Mrs. Browning’s gentle words, 
What's the best thing in the world? 
Something out of it, I think. 

Toward that “best thing in the world” which is “something 
out of it” the minister in all his preparation must steadily look. 
For him it must ever be more significant even than training. His 
methods may be unscientific, but his heart must never be cold. In 
a peculiar sense it is his privilege, in his pulpit and in his parish, 
to see that the precious fund of altruism is continually invested 
and reinvested, but more to see that it is constantly replenished 
from its high Spiritual Source. He works in part because his 
brother works, but more because his Father works. For him, at 
least, is there no unrelenting necessity of loyalty and faith and 
love with every outreach toward the brotherhood of men to tighten 
his own hold upon the strength of God. 


AL 
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~ Arr. I.—LUTHER’S LECTURES ON SAINT PAUL’S 
EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 


Ir would seem difficult to publish anything more surpris. 
ing than the discovery of a very important document from the 
pen of Martin Luther. For centuries his life and work have 
been searched in every nook and corner to find evidence for or 
against his good name, on which the cause of Protestantism js 
supposed to depend. No other son of the German people has 
been loved and hated like the great reformer; and his name is 
still a power to sever and divide as well as to unite among men. 
The vivid colors in which the literary portraits of Luther have 
often been painted betray the compelling interest which his per- 
sonality has always disengaged. It seems much easier to take sides 
for or against him than to study his mind and work impartially, 
And even the most dispassionate intellect will scarcely escape 
altogether the influence of his strong personality. 

This peculiar power of Luther’s influence to touch the main- 
springs of human thought and action, to stir the emotions and 
move the will, is remarkably attested in the general thought of 
him long cherished either among orthodox Lutherans or among 
ardent Catholics. Evangelical Protestantism for a long time 
was inclined to picture him as virtually a model of holiness, an 
angel of light, a faultless exemplar of triumphant Christian faith. 
This portrait of an ideal, rather than a man, was overmatched 
in Catholic polemic, where he appeared to be a man of thoroughly 
reprobate mind, the subject of Satan, the willing agent of the 
Prince of Darkness, a perpetual warning to the children of men 
against rebellion toward God and his church. 

But, while Protestant scholarship has in these later times 
been revising its conception of Luther, Catholic polemic seems 
content to go on simply reproducing, in whole or in part, the 
ancient caricature. The venom of many Catholic pens has flowed 


1This Essay is based in part on an address delivered September 15, 1909, before the 
faculty and students of Boston University School of Theology, and a paper read in May, 
1910, before the Harvard Biblical Club. 
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in a steady stream since the appearance of Cochleus’s life of 
Luther in 1549. This first Luther biography was conceived and 
written in hate, and is full of incrimination, calumny, trifling 
jest, ete. The fact that the work was conceived and written in the 
heat of deadly strife might well be urged in palliation of its vices. 
But it is matter of sincere regret that the general attitude and 
method of the book still prevail in Catholic circles. It obtrudes 
itself on the attention in the recent hateful book on Luther and 
Lutheranism (1904) by the highly gifted Pater Heinrich Denifle, 
and even more so in the recent outburst of calumny (one regrets 
the necessity for using the term) from the Vatican in the Bor- 
romeus Eneyelical issued by Pius X. This document, issued 
May 26, 1910, contains language which, no matter what a man 
of culture and refinement thinks in his heart, cannot with 
propriety be published in the market places. As Harnack has 
said (Christliche Welt, No. 31), the author of the document has 
failed to show that respect and courtesy toward others which is 
universally recognized as binding in all the social and public rela- 
tions of men, in the relation of State to State, of churches and 
people to one another. In view of the place and power of the 
Protestant nations in the affairs of the world to-day, in view of 
four centuries of Protestantism, with all its great achievement 
toward the material and spiritual advancement of mankind, it 
falls outside the bounds of propriety to speak thus slanderously 
of the nations which have accepted Protestantism, or characterize 
the pioneers of this order of things as “inimici crucis Christi 
‘ quorum Deus venter est,” or brand them as “pests of 
heresy” and the “pestilence of vices.” Harnack certainly uses 
very strong language when he pronounces the Encyclical a dagger- 
thrust (attentat) at good morals (sitten) and also at history; 
but the letter furnishes a handle to the criticism, if, indeed, it 
does not fully justify it. 

In any case this and like happenings in our time demonstrate 
that Luther and his work, after four centuries of history, belong 
not to the buried past but to the living present. THis cause is 
still a living issue, of tremendous import to the modern world ; 
and challenges again and again the attention of every thinking 
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man. The discovery, therefore, of any document throwing light 
on any period of his career would command widespread attention ; 
how much more so this commentary which mirrors back to us the 
Baccalareus ad biblia wrapped up in profound intensive study of 
Saint Paul’s understanding of the gospel; reveals his mind in the 
formative stage of his thought and experience, and by its diag. 
nosis of the state of the church and the church’s need as well as 
by many other indications points plainly forward in the direction 
of the Protestant Reformation. And so we may say that one of 
the most important documents Luther ever wrote has, after lying 
for three centuries in obscurity, been brought to light and now at 
length has focused attention upon him anew. “Under every shell 
there was an animal, and behind every document there was a man” 
(Taine). So Luther’s Lectures on Saint Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans is proving an invaluable mine of information concerning 
its author in the crucial period of his life—the years preceding 
the posting of the ninety-five theses. 

The discovery of Luther’s Commentary on the Romans makes 
one of the unique chapters in the history of archwological 
research ; and since it furnishes a striking illustration to the lay 
mind of the arduous highways and byways which the explorer or 
antiquarian often travels in making these interesting finds the 
story is worth telling in some detail. 

The Augsburg Confession is considered the most important 
Protestant statement of faith drawn up at the Reformation. 
Nearly all Protestant creeds go back to it as their source. For 
example, our own Methodist Articles of Religion are taken from 
the Thirty-nine Articles, and they, for the most part, are derived 
from the Confession of Augsburg. In the year 1891 Professor 
Johann Ficker, of the University of Strassburg, published an 
essay on the Confutation of the Augsburg Confession, the out- 
growth of several years of study. While so engaged the fact was 
brought to his attention that the exegetical writings of the 
Reformers had never been made the subject of systematic investi- 
gation. In particular, he noted that the edition of Melanchthon’s 
works which was included in the Corpus Reformatorum lacked 
some of his most important exegetical writings. Now the rela- 
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tion of biblical study to the rise and growth of Protestantism made 
an inquiry into early Protestant exegesis seem eminently worth 
while, and in the course of his work Professor Ficker formed the 
plan to publish a series of the more important writings under 


the title: Anfange reformatorischer Bibelauslegung. 

To begin with, some of the most valuable writings from 
Melanchthon’s pen were discovered and handed over to be 
included in the Corpus Reformatorum. While working up the 
exegetica Melanchthoniana an anonymous commentary on the 
Epistle to the Romans, which formed a part of the Codex 
Gothanus, was examined. This document (Gothanus) has unique 
values and qualities arising from distinction of contents and some 
special features. It contains certain references and direct cita- 
tions from Luther. But its principal contents are, first, an 
anonymous commentary on the Epistle to Romans in hand- 
writing. When the manuscripts were originally arranged for 
the binder this commentary was placed first in the collection— 
which may indicate a lost appreciation of its value. The second 
part is a printed copy of Melanchthon’s Loci Communes—the 
classic doctrinal expression of early reformation ideas. The third 
part includes a brief doctrinal introduction to Romans, the germi- 
nal ideas of which are later expanded in the Loci Communes. It 
also contains Melanchthon’s commentary on the Epistle, both in 
the same style of handwriting. This unique collection of manu- 
scripts probably belonged at one time to John Hess, who was 
rector of the University at Wittenberg in the year 1521. 

The question at once arises, who was the author of the anony- 
mous document? For a long time it was supposed that Melanch- 
thon was the author of both commentaries. That was the opinion 
of Bindseil, a great scholar. “Melanchthon’s comments on the 
Epistle to the Romans (compare the anonymous manuscript) are 
like his comments which Luther published in 1522, only carelessly 
and loosely transcribed.” But the great Kolde, after subjecting 
the documents to the method of the higher criticism, expressed 
a doubt. Marked differences of idea, style, method of treatment 
were plainly against the theory of a common authorship. Beyond 
this negative doubt, however, it never occurred to Kolde that 
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Luther might have written it. Instead, he suggested Amsdorf or 
Jonas as possible authors, and concludes with the remark that 
the whole question of its authorship called for special investiga- 
tion (see his introduction to the Loci, 2d ed.). 

Professor Ficker, having looked into the anonymous picce of 
exegesis, was struck quite as much as Kolde had been with its 
unique character, but was equally unable to divine its authorship, 
He had not been working long on early Protestant exegesis before 
he found it necessary to go to the Vatican library, whither all the 
lines of church historical inquiry ultimately lead, as the ancient 
highways all led to Rome. According to his own account, he found 
traces, during his two years (1887-1889) at Rome, of not a 
little valuable material. But not being allowed at that time to use 
the catalogue, the best things in the vast collection escaped his eye, 
A decade later one of his students, a Dr. Vopel, was in Rome for 
some time. Unrestricted use of the catalogues now being granted, 
the young scholar was requested to follow up the trail which had 
been struck ten years before. The inquiry at first centered in 
Melanchthon, and Vopel was able to report quite a list of his 
exegetical writings there on the shelves. He was at once advised 
that these documents gave promise of being very valuable, and 
was asked to send exact descriptions. This was done, but along 
with the descriptions Vopel also sent a complete copy of titles 
for all handwritings from the reformers indexed in the catalogue. 
The list, forty in all, contained a number of exegetical writings, 
and among them six (No. 1823-1828) from the pen of Luther! 

Professor Ficker at once wrote for descriptions and excerpts 
from the Luther exegetica of the New Testament. These reached 
Strassburg in the early spring of 1899, and were at once 
objects of the liveliest interest. To quote Professor Ficker, die 
Proben fesselten mich aufs dusserste. Various possibilities opencd 
up to his mind. He thought of the anonymous commentary, then 
of a recorded statement by Oldecop, one of Luther’s pupils, to the 
effect that Luther had caused the Epistle to be printed for his 
lectures, ete. Shortly afterward, this John Oldecop’s own printed 
copy of the Romans, published in 1515 at Wittenberg, and con- 
taining interlinear notes made from Luther’s class lectures, was 
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found in the library at Stuttgart. Compared with the Gothanus 
it was found to agree verbatim, and both with the excerpts from 
the Vatican, proving the authenticity of the latter. The sought- 
for Luther exegetica had at last been found and identified. 

But the most interesting, or perhaps it would be better to 
say the most amusing, part of the story begins right here. The 
title of the Vatican copy reads, “Commentarius D. M. Lutheri 
in Epistolam Pauli ad Romanos. Ex autographo descriptus. 
Codex Palat. Lat. n. 1826.” This bit of information—copied 
from the original—furnished a valuable clue which might possibly 
lead to the discovery of the original. 

What Professor Ficker thought of the value of these docu- 
ments may be gathered from the fact that he, with his brother and 
pupil, went at it to make a pen copy of some of them. The 
Vatican copy makes text and commentary 488 pages of Latin in 
the recently published 8vo edition. It is a little larger than 
Sanday’s Commentary in the Inter. Critical. While making 
this copy three different styles of handwriting in the Palatinus 
were noted, and comparison with other manuscripts there led to 
the conclusion that the Vatican copy from the original had been 
made in the bookshop of Aurifaber, a German. 

There were, of course, abundant and cogent reasons for leav- 
ing no stone unturned to find the original. The secondary copies 
were all faulty, and the transcendent importance of the document 
made it imperative to secure the original. 

Professor Ficker made a long and thorough search. He adver- 
tised widely, cireularized every library and collection of books he 
knew of. “I may say,” he tells us, “that I did everything possible 
to find it. I fairly ransacked all Europe to locate the original 
of Luther’s early exegesis of the Romans.” Printed inquiries 
were sent out by the hundreds, and these were published in a 
great many journals, ete. All that came of it, however, was the 
diseovery of another student’s notebook. From one library after 
another, the royal library at Berlin, mirabile dictu, included, came 
the report that no trace of it was to be found. 

The great Weimar Commission, organized in 1833 and sup- 
ported by State funds to edit and publish a complete and standard 
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edition of Luther’s writings, had meantime appointed Professor 
Ficker to edit the new find. At the same time some curious 
things were taking place. In spite of its failure to turn up the 
original manuscript was receiving attention. And, still more 
strangely, some one started to edit it for publication in the 
Weimar Edition without laying the matter formally before the 
whole Commission, and that, too, in spite of Professor Ficker’s 
official appointment to this task. Lastly some one had the pre- 
sumption to ask Professor Ficker to turn over all his hard-earned 
materials for that purpose, keeping back, however, any intima- 
tion as to the whereabouts of the original manuscript. Before 
this had happened Professor Ficker had decided to wait no longer, 
and so was at work preparing the text for the Weimar Edition, 
using the Palatinate as a basis. At the same time the search for 
the original was continued. 

Several years had passed away, when, happening to be in 
Berlin, Professor Ficker went over to the Royal Library and 
inquired again for Exegetica Lutherana. The event may best 
be described in his own words: “When I made this inquiry I 
had no idea nor expectation of getting anything; but, to my 
utter astonishment, I was told that the manuscript, whose exist- 
ence had, in answer to my written inquiries, been specifically 
denied (and for a copy of which I had made three trips to Rome), 
was there in the Berlin Library, and, mirabile dictu, in a show- 
ease!” “The document had, in fact, been for a long time in 
Berlin, lying in the showcase. Valentine Rose, one of the library 
authorities, had put it in the Catalogue of Manuscripts and had 
even expressed his surprise that Luther investigators had never 
made any use of it. How it happened that my written inquiries were 
all answered in the negative is beyond my comprehension.” 
[Translated from Professor Ficker’s letter to the author, dated 
September 5, 1909.] 

Lutlier’s copy of the Romans, annotated with his own hand, 
was originally the property of the Electors of Saxony, from whom 
it passed via Dresden to the royal library at Berlin, probably in 
the eighteenth century. It had been placed, at least in one 
instance, before the public at a Luther exhibition held in the 
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forties of the last century. There are a few scattered references 
to it in German writings. Wigand refers to it in the preface to 
one of his writings, 1587. He says: “I have had the original of 
Luther’s Commentary on Romans in my own hands. I have 
examined it and wondered at it (inspexi et miratus sum).” 

The original was bound in rich cover and embossed in gold. 
It bears on the front cover the coat of arms of Elector August 
of Saxony (1553-1586). Elector August was in many ways a very 
able and wise ruler, but in religion he was an extremely intolerant 
orthodox Lutheran. It was under his auspices that the famous 
“Formula Concordiz,” the creed of orthodox Lutheranism, was 
adopted. On the back cover the document is stamped with the 
coat of arms of Princess Anna of Saxony. The royal library at 
Dresden contains works similarly bound and embossed. 

The value that was set upon Luther’s exegesis of the apostle’s 
great letter to the Romans by men of the sixteenth century is 
proven not only by the stately dress of the original, but even 
more plainly by the character of the copies made. In the Vatican 
copy of the text of the Epistle is written in majuscul@, the charac- 
teristic capital letters of manuscripts since the sixth century. It 
was obviously prepared with very great care, and, as already indi- 
cated, three different hands had a share in making the transcript: 
Aurifaber, the bookdealer, copied the text and the glosse in black 
ink, some unknown scholar finished the glosse in brown ink, while 
a third hand, also a scholar, transcribed the scholia, at first with 
weak ink, but, farther on, more distinctly. 

For whom was this copy—ex autographo descriptus—made ¢ 
A variety of plain indications point unmistakably to the library 
of Ulrich Fugger (1526-1584), the one recreant son of the greatest 
Catholic mercantile and banking house in the late Middle Ages. 
The Fuggers had boundless wealth, and gave loyal support to the 
Catholic Hapsburgs, likewise to the Curia and great ecclesiastics 
of their time. It was the Fuggers who bribed the votes that 
made Charles V emperor, spending considerably more than two 
million dollars (543,000 ducats) in that transaction. Elector 
Frederic, Luther’s protector and patron, was the only man among 
them who did not have his price. It was the Fuggers who 
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advanced the money to Albrecht of Mayence to ease the conscience 
of the Curia for letting that ecclesiastic have two more benefices 
than the church law allowed. It was the Fuggers who directly 
managed a large part of the indulgence traffic for the ecclesiastics 
and the Curia. They were the adepts of high finance jn their 
day and generation. Ulrich Fugger was a notable exception to 
the family traditions. After serving Pope Paul III at Rome 
he became a Protestant. It cost him the hatred of the other mem- 
bers of the family, but he remained steadfast in his allegiance, 
A man of liberal tastes and talents, keenly interested in the new 
learning, he used part of his princely fortune in collecting rare 
and valuable manuscripts. Few men of his time or any other 
time have combined in like degree keen antiquarian interest, 
marked liberal tastes, and excellent judgment of books or manv- 
scripts with so vast wealth. The passion for collecting choice 
books and manuscripts characterized his age, and he was the 
prince of the fashion. His private library was without a rival. 
Among the special objects of his book taste and antiquarian inter- 
est Luther’s writings found large place. He made special efforts 
to acquire the products of the great reformer’s pen, and was very 
successful. Liberal to the last, he finally bequeathed his magnifi- 
cent collection entire to the Elector of the Palatinate. And from 
the Elector it passed over to Heidelberg University, after Prague 
and Vienna the oldest German university. Thus Aurifaber’s 
unique transcript of Luther’s notes and lectures on the Epistle 
to the Romans found its way into the Heidelberg University 
library. Here it lay until some time after 1621, when it was 
smuggled off to Rome along with some other treasures (compare 
Jiilicher in the Christliche Welt, No. 9, 1909). 

So much for the history of the Vatican copy. The origin of 
the anonymous copy is unknown. Wigand’s allusion to the 
original was noted by Seckendorf. But in some way he had 
formed the opinion, on what ground is unknown, that it was 
lost, and through him this view became traditional. Walch, an 
editor of Luther’s works, simply repeats it; next in order Dieck- 
hoff mentions it in Luthardt’s Journal of Church Life and 
Thought, whence it passed on into the great Weimar Edition 
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(vol. iii, page 10). This seems to measure the information 
and to sum up the interest of Protestant scholarship in one of 
Luther’s most significant writings before the researches of Kolde, 
and especially of Professor Ficker, brought it to light. 

The circumstances under which the find was made are indeed 
so extraordinary and puzzling that one cannot find much fault 
with Denifle for doubting its genuineness. In his work already 
referred to he flatly refuses to credit the whole story, and adds: 
“The reader knows that I do not rate the men who are at work 
on the Weimar Edition any too high. But I am not going to 
indict them for such an unpardonable piece of slipshod work 
(as failing to find so important a document lying in a showcase 
and indexed in the Catalogue) until I see the edition for myself ; 
not till then will I believe” (Luther und Luthertum, 307ff). 
I cannot resist the temptation to point out the obvious and curious 
parallel between the fortunes of Luther’s Lectures on Romans and 
the history of the “Book of the Covenant,” or Deuteronomy, 
according to the traditional view of it. The parallel is, of course, 
not exact or complete. But in one particular it is quite remark- 
able. In his admirable Introduction to the Old Testament Pro- 
fessor Cornill tells us (compare Einleitung s. 32) that the tra- 
ditional view is impossible: “It is inconceivable | undentbar | 
that a book so significant should have vanished, leaving no trace 
behind, and that, too, in an age when the richest literary life 
prevailed in Israel.” Of course, by “inconceivable” Cornill can 
only mean “contrary to all expectations.” It would, indeed, be 
quite out of the ordinary for such a work as Deuteronomy to 
vanish and then turn up again. But the difficulty with all reason- 
ing of that kind is the fact that the extraordinary, the unexpected, 
happens just often enough in the affairs of men to render all 
arguments based on what we should expect in a given case very 
dubious. The question here is not when was Deuteronomy 
written. The writer is not a specialist in that field. At the same 
time he holds the critical view as being the best. But he holds 
it in spite of some of the arguments for it. The question raised 
here concerns only the validity of an argument. And here 
it may be observed that the dogmatic sureness with which the 
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traditional views are denied and the critical views affirmed by 
many eminent writers is not compatible with sound historical 
reasoning. What could be more out of the ordinary, what could 
more violently set at naught our most trusted rules of expecta- 
tion, than the events herein narrated? That a great “heretical” 
book, which one of the keenest antiquarians of the sixteenth century 
caused to be copied at great expense, which the Vatican authori- 
ties considered valuable enough to purloin, which the Rector of 
the University of Wittenberg prized very highly, and still more 
so the Elector of Saxony, that a book which reveals Luther in the 
formative period of his thought and to a large extent founds 
Protestant theology, should drop out of sight and pass virtually 
unnoticed for centuries, and then turn up in a showease in a 
royal library, is about as contrary to all our expectations as any- 
thing the human mind is able to imagine; and yet it happened. 
The original document makes 152 pages of printed text, 
written notes and comment. This material fills 588 8vo pages, 
Luther wrote a very fine hand, neat and accurate, nowhere slovenly. 
The subject matter of the Lectures is divided into two main 
parts, the Glossze and the Scholia. The former consists of sug- 
gestive words, pointed phrases, concise sentences written between 
the lines and along the margin, serving as memoranda for the 
lecturer. The state of the writing indicates that the interlinear 
notes were written first and the marginal reflections added after- 
ward. The subject matter of the Scholia comes out of a much 
more thorough mental process. Here we have a final weaving 
together into a living connected whole of a large mass of frag- 
mentary productions. The writing is done with the utmost care, 
and various devices—capital letters, red ink, underlining—are 
used to bring out the prominent things. In the second half of 
the Scholia, however, there is less finish, more ruggedness of 
expression. Form gives place to power. There is less attention 
to the weaving process as such; instead we note greater swiftness 
of conception. The thought movement, as Professor Ficker 
observes, becomes more like a cumulative storm, gathering up 
loose materials and carrying them along with the main currents. 
This commentary, in fact, Luther’s intensive study of Saint 
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Paul as a whole, stands, as is well known, in altogether unique 
relations to the formative processes of his mind. It was thought 
out and composed in the winter of 1515-1516; that is, about a 
year and a half before the alliance with public opinion was formed 
in posting the ninety-five theses. It furnishes us with an invalu- 
able literary mirror to Luther’s mind while he is working out, 
under Saint Paul’s tuition, his new epoch-making understanding 
of the gospel. It is hard to say what aspect of the Lectures is 
most interesting and instructive. Whether we view it as a piece 
of exegesis or an achievement of scholarship, whether we regard 
it for its intense personal quality, approaching in spirit sometimes 
the Confessions of Augustine, for its searching diagnosis of ecclesi- 
astical conditions, for its bold independence in criticizing 
intellectual and institutional authority, for its radical anti- 
scholastic and anti-speculative animus, for its fervent experimen- 
tal and pragmatic treatment of doctrine, wherein the author is 
the true forerunner of Ritschlianism, for its reliance on Scrip- 
ture and its Christocentric conception of the function of Scripture, 
for its lofty, almost prophetic consciousness of being divinely 
called and set apart to expound the Scriptures and make the Word 
of God the supreme practical force in life of his fellowmen—in 
whatever light we may view it, Luther’s Lectures on the 
Epistle to the Romans is a remarkable work, and calls for a close 
study on the part of Protestant scholarship. 


Sarge Cuglt att 
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Arr. ITI.—AN HOUR WITH KIPLING! 


Up to the present the literary career of Rudyard Kipling 
may be divided roughly into three periods: 

I. The period of rawness and immaturity. Born in Bombay, 
he began work as a reporter on The Lahore Civil and Military 
Gazette, the leading daily English newspaper of the Punjab, when 
he was but nineteen years of age. He was fresh from an English 
boarding school. Memories of the India he knew in childhood 
came in upon him like a flood. His mind went back 


To our dear dark foster-mothers, 
To the heathen speech they sung— 
To the heathen speech we babbled 
Ere we came to the white man’s tongue. 
To the cool of our deep verandas— 
To the blaze of our jeweled main, 
To the night, to the palms in the moonlight, 
And the firefly in the cane. 
With sentiment and poetry all a-simmer in his brain, with daily 
experiences of an exciting sort, young, inexperienced, and a bit 
wild, Kipling was given his first journalistic assignment. It was 
the military page of the Gazette. This page was as dry as dust. 
Routine matters, such as promotions, leaves-of-absence, move- 
ments of troops from one military post to another and conventional 
notes of army matters filled its dreary columns day after day. 
It was insufferably dull and “icily regular,” though not “splen- 
didly null.” Entirely reckless as to his continued employment 
on the force of reporters, Kipling began to pour into that page 
a very riot of witty, swinging doggerel, stinging satire, and clever 
caricature. He put “the big, brass generals” in a journalistic 
pillory. He raged at 
All the obese, unchallenged old things, 
That stifle and overlie us. 
To get fresh matter for his military page he spent much time 
with private soldiers. He was young. He was untrained in 
literature or journalism. Some of his Barrack-Room Ballads 


1An address, with readings, before the Methodist Preachers’ Meeting, New York City. 
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and stories of Mulvaney, Ortheris, and Llearoyd have real merit. 
Much prose and verse written in this period will live 


When the oldest colors have faded, 
And the youngest critic has died. 


Men who have red blood in their veins will never let “Fuzzy- 
wuzzy” be forgotten, nor will “Tommy,” nor “Gunga-Din,” 
“Mandalay,” “The ’Eathen,”’ nor “Danny Deever” lose their 
power to amuse, entertain, and refresh “men in a world of men.” 


But not a little written in this period of rawness is coarse in 
whole or in part and may well be passed over by the discriminat- 
ing reader. In spite of these discounts, taking everything he has 
written, line for line and page for page, he is not as coarse as 
the mighty Shakespeare. Few of us who read this great master 
with ever-deepening appreciation care to use an unexpurgated 
edition. 

The mingled audacity and genius of young Kipling won. Offi- 
cers, privates—missionaries even—began to read the military 
page first, and in the heat, the isolation and the deadly sameness 
of scores of Indian cities men and women read and laughed and 
then subseribed for the Civil and Military Gazette. His one 
page was too small. They gave him two. They had discovered 
a genius, and were wiser than some—they knew it. They made 
him assistant editor. 

II. The period beginning with his first consciousness of real 
literary power and extending until he left India, in the early 
nineties, as the assistant editor and the traveling correspondent of 
the Allahabad Pioneer. 

There is little coarseness in the work of this portion of his 
career. His output in these years was tremendous. He held the 
glass up to both English and native life, and pictured both with 
startling distinctness. He found India an unworked mine. 
Literary material lay all about him. “Plain Tales from the 
Hills” belong to this period, as also “Wee Willie Winkie,” “The 
Last Suttee,” “The Ballad of East and West,” “The English Flag” 
—a poem of sufficient merit to give literary immortality to its 
author though not another line came from the same pen. Also, 
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“Soldiers Three,” “In the Matter of a Private,” “William the 
Conqueror,” “Tomlinson,” “The Drums of the Fore and Aft,” 
“The Bridge-Builders,” and entire volumes known and read in all 
parts of the world. The writer was editor of the Indian Witness 
in Calcutta during a part of this second period of Mr. Kipling’s 
career, and he read each day the verse, the stories, and the lucid 
and well-knit editorials which came from the virile and versatile 
pen of one whom the world at large scarcely knew, and who was 
then known in India chiefly as “R. K.” It was apparent that a 
new star had arisen in the firmament of letters. 

III. The period beginning with the world-tour of the early 
nineties, and not yet ended. 

To this belong “Pharaoh and the Sergeant,” “The Bell 
Buoy,” “Mulholland’s Contract,” “The Derelict,” “The Destroy- 
ers,” and all of his African and Egyptian poems, together with 
“Captains Courageous,” “The Naulakha,” and “Kim,” that search- 
ing and powerful treatment of native life in India, besides a 
total of several volumes that cannot be even named for lack of 
space, 

Six master notes are heard through all his work: 

1. Melody. There is a swing, a measured cadence to his 
prose that sets the sentences beating rhythmically upon the 
brain. But in his verse, whether doggerel thrown off in early 
youth to tickle the fancy of a roomful of “bloomin’ Tommies” 
or stately and solemn poetry such as the “Hymn Before Action,” 
“The Dirge of the Dead Sisters,” or the “Recessional,” there is 
a musical quality not found in the same degree in any other 
writer of English poetry. One close student of his poetry says 
that he can beat time to any poem Kipling has written. It has 
been said that he always improvises a tune before he writes the 
words of a poem. However this may be, melody sleeps in his 
lines, lures the reader on, soothes him, and beats like a ringing 
bell in his memory. Take the poem entitled “Sussex”: 


God gave all men all earth to love, 
But, since our hearts are small, 
Ordained for each one spot should prove 
Beloved over all; 
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That, as he watched Creation’s birth, 
So we, in godlike mood, 

May of our love create our earth 
And see that it is good. 


So one shall Baltic pines content, 
As one some Surrey glade, 

Or one the pal-grove’s droned lament 
Before Levuka’s Trade. 

Each to his choice, and I rejoice 
The lot has fallen to me 

In a fair ground—in a fair ground— 
Yea, Sussex by the sea! 


Here leaps ashore the full sou’west 
All heavy-winged with brine, 

Here lies above the folded crest 
The Channel's leaden line; 

And here the sea fogs lap and cling, 
And here, each warning each, 

The sheep bells and the ship bells ring 
Along the hidden beach. 


So to the land our hearts we give 
Till the sure magic strike, 

And Memory, Use, and Love make live 
Us and our fields alike— 

That deeper than our speech and thought, 
Beyond our reason’s sway, 

Clay of the pit whence we were wrought 
Yearns to its fellow clay. 


In “The Ballad of East and West” the same quality is 
marked. It is a story of the border, where India touches Afghan- 
istan and the lesser “buffer states” on her north and west frontier. 
A daring leader of highwaymen named Kamal stole the favorite 
riding mare of an English colonel commanding a native regiment 
called “The Guides.” The colonel’s son, a subaltern in the same 
regiment, mounts “a raw, rough dun” with “the head of a gallows 
tree,” and after taking desperate chances brings back the mare, 
and—wonder of wonders !—by the free decision of the horse thief 
brings back his son to be a trooper of “The Guides”: 


The Colonel’s son he rides the mare and Kamal’s boy the dun, 
And two have come back to Fort Bukloh where there went forth but one. 
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And when they drew to the Quarter-Guard full twenty swords flew clear— 

There was not a man but carried his feud with the blood of the moun. 
taineer. 

“Ha’ done! ha’ done!” said the Colonel’s son. “Put up the steel at your 
sides! 

Last night ye had struck at a Border thief—to-night ‘tis a man of the 
Guides!” 

O, East is East, and West is West, and never the twain shall meet 

Till Earth and Sky stand presently at God’s great Judgment Seat: 

But there is neither East nor West, Border, nor Breed, nor Birth, 

When two strong men stand face to face, tho’ they come from the ends 
of the earth. 


From “The Wage-Slaves” a few stanzas will show not only 
the musical note struck in Kipling’s verse, but the deep contempt 
felt by all right-thinking folk for the lazy, clock-watching hordes 
of time servers who try the very souls of employers and honest 
fellow workers: 


Yet we, the bondslaves of our day, 
Whom dirt and danger press— 
Co-heirs of insolence, delay, 
And leagued unfaithfulness— 
Such is our need must seek indeed 
And, having found, engage 
The men who merely do the work 
For which they draw the wage. 


From forge and farm and mine and bench, 
Deck, altar, outpost lone— 
Mill, school, battalion, counter, trench, 
Rail, senate, sheepfold, throne— 
Creation’s cry goes up on high 
From age to cheated age: 
“Send us the men who do the work 
For which they draw the wage.” 


Words cannot help nor wit achieve, 
Nor e’en the all-gifted fool, 

Too weak to enter, bide or leave 
The lists he cannot rule. 

Beneath the sun we count on none 
Our evil to assuage, 

Except the men that do the work 
For which they draw the wage. 


When through the Gates of Stress and Strain 
Comes forth the vast Event— 

The simple, sheer sufficing, sane 
Result of labor spent— 
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They that have wrought the end unthought 
Be neither saint nor sage, 

But only men who do the work 
For which they draw the wage. 


In his poem, “The Song of the Banjo,” the one indispensable 
musical instrument of the British private, sentiment and melody 
mingle in lines which are set to music now and sung on all conti- 
nents of the earth: 


You couldn’t pack a Broadwood' half a mile— 
You mustn't leave a fiddle in the damp— 
You couldn't raft an organ up the Nile, 
And play it in an equatorial swamp. 
I travel with the cooking pots and pails— 
I'm sandwiched ‘tween the coffee and the pork— 
And when the dusty column checks and tails 
You should hear me spur the rearguard to a walk! 


In the silence of the camp before the fight, 
When it’s good to make your will and say your prayer, 
You can hear my strumpty-tumpty overnight 
Explaining ten to one was always fair. 
I'm the Prophet of the Utterly Absurd, 
Of the Patiently Impossible and Vain— 
And when the Thing that Couldn't has occurred, 
Give me time to change my leg and go again. 


With my “Tumpa-tumpa-tumpa-tum-pa tump!” 
In the desert where the dung-fed camp smoke curled. 
There was never voice before us till I led our lonely chorus, 
I—the war-drum of the White Man round the world! 


Let the Organ moan her sorrow to the roof— 

I have told the naked stars the Grief of Man! 
Let the trumpets snare the foeman to the proof— 

I have known Defeat, and mocked it as we ran! 
My bray ye may not alter nor mistake 

When I stand to jeer the fatted Soul of Things, 
But the Song of Lost Endeavor that I make, 

Is it hidden in the twanging of the strings? 


With my “Ta-ra-rara-rara-ra-ra-rrrp!” 
(Is it naught to you that hear and pass me by?) 

But the word—the word is mine, when the order moves the line 
And the lean, locked ranks go roaring down to die! 


1A piano named from its manufacturer. 
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2. Humor. Smiles have their places in the affairs of liy; 
men and women. Laughter is as divine as tears. Normally consti- 
tuted folk need to laugh. Under the sore stress and strain of life’s 
daily burden the delicate strands of the mind will snap unless 
there is frequent release of the tension. Laughter lubricates the 
bearings of life. The clean humorist is indeed “a friend of man,” 
Lincoln could never have borne his intolerable burden during the 
days when North and South were pallid from drawn blood if he 
had not been able to see the humor of life and bathe his over- 
wrought soul in floods of laughter. It is a maxim on more than 
one mission field where workers live amid plague and cholera, and 
dust and blazing noons and steaming nights, and the deep depres- 
sion born of a heathen and pagan atmosphere, that “he who can- 
not laugh cannot live.” Kipling’s sense of humor is keen and 
true. He makes us laugh. He makes us laugh to lameness of 
body ; but our laughter is provoked by a humor that leaves no sting 
and no taint. It is humor that is inherent in situations and 
incident to the progress of events. It is never that most tiresome 
of all literary ventures—humor that goes about its business in a 
heavy-faced fashion, saying, “I am now going to be funny.” It 
is humor of real thought-potency ; the humor of real life. 

Among his short stories, The Arrest of Captain Go-Lightly, 
Tod’s Amendment, and The Incarnation of Krishna Mulvaney, 
will serve well as examples. Among his ballads, “Fuzzy-Wuzzy,” 
“M. L,” “Gunga-Deen,” and “Pharaoh and the Sergeant” fairly 
illustrate his gift of seeing and saying the things that make for 
smiles, 

When British soldiers first encountered the forces of the 
murderous Khaleefa in the Soudan they were struck with two 
things about that strange, savage soldiery of the desert. First, 
their unshorn heads of kinky, yellowish-black hair. They are 
Nazarenes indeed. No shears clip their hair from infancy to 
age. Hence their heads look as large as half-bushel baskets. 
A British private soldier gave them the nickname of “Fuzzy- 
Wuzzy.” It caught the ears of those who heard it. It passed 
from lip to lip among privates, officers, and war correspondents, 
and stuck to the end of Lord Kitchener’s campaign. Second, the 
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ferce, fanatical courage of these half-naked Mohammedan troops, 
lusting for death in a fight with “Christian dogs,” a courage which 
hurled them in masses upon the British hollow square—their for- 
mation to withstand a hand-to-hand charge—and crumpled it like 
paper. In “Fuzzy-Wuzzy” Kipling sets a typical Cockney among 
the privates to telling us about this shock-headed desperado of the 


desert: 
We've fought with many men acrost the seas, 
An’ some of ’em was brave an’ some was not: 
The Paythan an’ the Zulu an’ Burmese; 
But the Fuzzy was the finest o’ the lot. 
We never got a ha-porth’s change of ‘im: 
’E squatted in the scrub an’ ’ocked our ‘orses, 
’E cut our sentries up at Suakim, 
An’ 'e played the cat an’ banjo with our forces. 
So ‘ere’s to you, Fuzzy-Wuzzy, at your ‘ome in the Soudan; 
You're a pore benighted ‘eathen but a first-class fightin’ man; 
We gives you your certificate, an’ if you want it signed 
We'll come an’ ‘ave a romp with you whenever you're inclined. 


’E ’asn’'t got no papers of ‘is own, 
*E ’asn’t got no medals nor rewards, 
So we must certify the skill 'e’s shown 
In usin’ of ’is long two-’anded swords: 
When ’e’s ‘oppin in an’ out among the bush 
With ‘is coffin ’eaded shield an’ shovel-spear, 
An ’appy day with Fuzzy on the rush 
Will last an’ ’ealthy Tommy for a year. 
’E rushes at the smoke when we let drive, 
An’, before we know, ’e’s ‘ackin’ at our ‘ead; 
’E’s all ‘ot sand an’ ginger when alive, 
An’ ’e’s generally shammin’ when ’e’s dead. 
’E’s a daisy, ’e’s a ducky, ‘e’s a dear, 
’E’s a injia-rubber idiot on the spree, 
’E’s the on’y living thing that doesn’t fear* 
For a regiment of British Infantree! 
So ’ere’s to you, Fuzzy-Wuzzy, at your ’ome in the Soudan; 
You're a pore benighted ‘eathen but a first-class fightin’ man; 
An’ ’ere’s to you, Fuzzy-Wuzzy, with your ’ayrick ‘ead of ’air— 
You big, black boundin’ beggar—for you broke a British square! 


In the early eighties England attempted to buffet the rising 
tide of fanatical Moslem power as it broke its bloody way into 
Southern Egypt, because it was a menace to her highway to the 
"1 Stightly expurgated! 
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Indian empire. It threatened to sweep over Egypt. With the 
land of the Pharaohs held by these hordes of haters of every Chris. 
tian nation, the Suez Canal and the Red Sea would no longer 
serve as safe sea lanes for English ships bound to the Far East, 
Gordon’s disastrous expedition taught British statesmen that white 
troops could not endure the heat, the bad water, the sand storms 
and secant rations which any force would meet who would face 
and defeat the Soudanese troops in their own deserts. With true 
British pluck and patience they then set out to make an army out 
of the stupid, plodding fellaheen—the peasants of the Nile valley 
—almost as dull as the mud of the valley from which they wrung 
a scanty living. They brought a few hundred sergeants from 
India, Aden, Hong Kong, Melbourne, and Aldershot, and gave 
them ten years to make a fighting machine out of the poor material 
at hand. When the time was up these natives of Pharaoh's 
country were led down the valley by these same bronzed sergeants, 
and launched against the hordes of the Khaleefa, with such suc- 
cess that that fierce butcher was killed and his forces scattered as 
chaff. When the walls of Gordon College were peacefully ris- 
ing upon the very spot where this erratie soldier-saint was 
murdered, a public-spirited citizen sought to have a special medal 
struck, and honorariums given to the sergeants whose patient and 
faithful service in the heat and utter loneliness of Egypt had made 
that conquering army out of next to nothing. The proposition 
was opposed by the class whom Mr. Labouchere delighted to call 
“Little Englanders.” They urged that these sergeants were very 
insignificant persons; that they had only done their duty; that 
they had received their regular wages all the time; that, therefore, 
more pay and the expenses of the medals could not properly be 
charged against the army budget, and, finally, that Egypt—the 
Egypt which had been saved by these same sergeants—could not 
in any case be asked to bear any share in such a needless enter- 
prise. Then was stirred the righteous wrath of this man Kipling. 
He knew the British soldier. He saw the shallow, provincial 
pettiness of these arguments against special honor for brave men 
who had averted an imperial calamity and rescued millions of 
unoffending people in Egypt from the welter of bloodshed and 
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misrule which would have followed British defeat. He wrote 
“Pharaoh and the Sergeant,” and as the public read it the tide 
of popular opinion rose and swelled until suitable recognition 
was given these sergeants. In the poem one sees the humor of 
Kipling at its best. He laughed his opponents out of court. 


Said England unto Pharaoh, “I must make a man of you 
That will stand upon his feet and play the game, 

That will Maxim his oppressors as a Christian ought to do.” 
And she sent old Pharaoh Sergeant Whatisname. 

It was not a Duke nor Earl, nor yet a Viscount— 
It was not a big brass General that came; 

But a man in khaki kit who could handle men a bit, 
With his bedding labeled Sergeant Whatisname. 


Said England unto Pharaoh, “Though at present singing small 
You shall hum a proper tune before it ends.” 

And she introduced old Pharaoh to the Sergeant once for all, 
And left ’em in the desert making friends. 

It! was not a Crystal Palace nor Cathedral; 
It was not a public house of common fame; 

But a piece of red-hot sand, with a palm on either hand, 
And a little hut for Sergeant Whatisname. © 


Said England unto Pharaoh, “You've had miracles before, 
When Aaron struck your rivers into blood; 
But if you watch the Sergeant he can show you something more, 
He’s a charm for making riflemen from mud.” 
It was neither Hindustani, French, nor Coptics; 
It was odds and ends and leavings of the same, 
Translated by a stick (which is really half the trick), 
And Pharaoh harked to Sergeant Whatisname. 


It was wicked bad campaigning (cheap and nasty from the first), 
There was heat and dust and coolie work and sun, 

There were vipers, flies, and sandstorms, there was cholera and thirst, 
But Pharaoh done the best he ever done. 

Down the desert, down the railway, down the river, 
Like the Israelites from bondage, so he came 

‘Tween the clouds o’ dust and fire to the land of his desire— 
And his Moses, it was Sergeant Whatisname! 


We are eating dirt in handfuls for to save our daily bread, 
Which we have to buy from those that hate us most, 

And we must not raise the money where the Sergeant raised the dead, 
And it’s wrong and bad and dangerous to boast. 


_—____—_—_— 
1 The drill ground of the sergeants. 
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But he did it on the cheap and on the quiet, 
And he’s not allowed to forward any claim— 

Though he drilled a black man white, though he made a mummy fight, 
He will still continue Sergeant Whatisname— 

Private, Corporal, Color-Sergeant, and Instructor— 
But the everlasting miracle’s the same. 


When he wants to intimate that he was guilty of some literary 
plagiarism on occasion, as nearly all dabblers in ink have been 
from Homer to the latest spring poet, he does not cast his confession 
in a conventional mold, but puts it thus: 


When ‘Omer smote ‘is bloomin’ lyre 
He'd ’eard men sing by land an’ sea; 

An’ what he thought ’e might require 
"E went and took—the same as me! 


The market girls an’ fishermen, 
The shepherds an’ the sailors too, 

They ‘eard old songs turn up again, 
But kep’ it quiet—same as you! 


They knew ’e stole; ’e knew they knowed. 
They didn’t tell, nor make a fuss, 

But winked at ‘Omer down the road, 
An’ ’e winked back—the same as us! 


In “The Files” he chills the hot enthusiasm of eager youth 
by reminding them, sardonically, that there is nothing new under 
the sun, neither is there a new way to champion a reform or 
exploit a venerable idea. 


Files— 

The Files— 

Office Files! 

Oblige me by referring to the files. 

Every question man can raise, 

Every phrase of every phase 

Of that question is on record in the files— 

(Threshed out threadbare—fought and finished in the files). 


Warn all future Robert Brownings and Carlyles, 
It will interest them to hunt among the files, 
Where unvisited, a-cold, 

Lie the crowded years of old 
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In that Kensal-Green of greatness called the files 
(In our newspaPere-la-Chaise the office files), 
Where the dead men lay them down, 

Meekly sure of long renown, 

And above them, sere and swift, 

Packs the daily deepening drift 

Of the all-recording, all-effacing files— 

The obliterating, automatic files. 


When your Imp of Blind Desire 

Bids you set the Thames afire, 

You'll remember men have done so—in the files 

You'll have seen those flames transpire—in the files 
(More than once that flood has run so—in the files). 


You've a better chance to guess 

At the meaning of Success 

(Which is Greatness—vide press) 

When you've seen it in perspective in the files. 


8. Reality. Kipling writes of the world as it is. He 
describes real people who are busy about real tasks. The speaker 
or writer who covets added power in speech or line must not over- 
look this man’s work, for he has discovered the truth that Joseph 
Parker emphasized when he said to the students in Mr. Spur- 
geon’s school for young ministers: “Young gentlemen, this is 
an age of reality. Men are tired of the artificial, the vague, and 
the unreal. If you are to so preach that people will hear you 
with pleasure and profit, deal with realities. Remember that the 
eloquence of mere words has no power in this generation. Public 
speech in this age must deal with the real interests of real people. 
The eloquence that dimples in the sunlight, and wimples in the 
moonlight, and plashes its silver waves into golden foam upon the 
amber sand—and otherwise makes a fool of itself—has gone back 
into the everlasting nothingness out of which it came.” Kipling’s 
literary creed may be found in the last two lines of the last stanza 
of “L’Envoi”: 


But each for the joy of the working, and each in his separate star, 
Shall draw the Thing as he sees It for the God of Things as They are. 


4. Great imaginative range. This man was endowed with a 
very Benjamin’s portion of the power to see the unseen. His 
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imagination is daring. It is almost uncanny. It gives him the 
power to see life, true and whole, from the standpoint of others, 
In “McAndrew’s Hymn” he does not seem to be writing about 
a grizzled Scotch chief engineer on an ocean liner. He is the 
engineer. He has the engineer’s technical language at instant 
command, and his imaginative power creates for him the theo- 
logical speculations, the passionate longings, and the hot scorn 
felt by this veteran of a hundred voyages for the shallowness of 
passengers who will not see the wonders all about them. 


Romance! Those first-class passengers like it very well 

Printed an’ bound in little books; but why don’t poets tell? 

I'm sick of all their quirks an’ turns—the loves an’ doves they dream— 

Lord, send a man like Robbie Burns to sing the Song o’ Steam! 

To match wi’ Scotia's noblest speech yon orchestra sublime 

Whaurto—uplifted like the Just—the tail rods mark the time. 

The crank-throws give the double bass, the feed pump sobs an’ heaves, 

An’ now the main eccentrics start their quarrel on the sheaves: 

Her time, her own appointed time, the rocking link-head bides, 

Till—hear that note?—the rod’s return whings glimmerin’ through the 
guides. 

They’re all awa! . True beat, full power, the clanging chorus goes 

Clear to the tunnel where they sit, my purrin’ dynamos. 

Interdependence absolute, foreseen, ordained, decreed, 

To work, ye'll note, at any tilt an’ every rate of speed, 

Fra skylight-lift to furnace-bars, backed, bolted, braced an’ stayed, 

An’ singin’ like the Mornin’ Stars for joy that they are made; 

While out o’ touch o’ vanity the sweatin’ thrust-block says: 

“Not unto us the praise, or man—not unto us the praise!” 

Now a’ together hear them lift their lesson—theirs an’ mine: 

“Law, Order, Duty an’ Restraint; Obedience, Discipline!” 

Mill, forge an’ trypit taught them that when roarin’ they arose, 

An’ whiles I wonder if a soul was gien them with the blows. 

O for a man to weld it, then, in one trip-hammer strain, 

Till even first-class passengers could tell the meanin’ plain! 


In word-pictures and striking metaphors Kipling’s pages are 
rich. Only Browning and Shelley rank with him in the prodi- 
gality and splendor of their imaginative creations. His “White 
Horses” has no equal in its power to depict the sea in all its moods. 
In “The Derelict,” “The Destroyers,” and scores of other short 
poems, this regal gift of vision lays its spell and charm upon the 
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reader. In “Deep Sea Cables” this power to picture what eye 
hath not seen is well illustrated: 


The wrecks dissolve above us; their dust drops down from afar— 

Down to the dark, to the utter dark, where the blind white sea snakes are. 
There is no sound, no echo of sound, in the deserts of the deep, 

Or the great gray level plains of ooze where the shell-burred cables creep. 


Here in the womb of the world—here on the tie-ribs of the earth— 
Words, and the words of men, flicker and flutter and beat— 
Warning, sorrow, and gain, salutation and mirth— 

For a power troubles the Still that has neither voice nor feet. 


They have wakened the timeless Things; they have killed their father 
Time; “i 

Joining hands in the gloom, a league from the last of the sun. 

Hush! Men talk to-day o’er the waste of the ultimate slime, 

And a new Word runs between: whispering, “Let us be one!” 


5. Cosmopolitanism. Here Rudyard Kipling alone is mas- 
ter. Here he is both prophet and interpreter. All his life was 
a school to fit him for this dignity. He was born in the second 
seaport city of the Indian empire. He was proud of the fact. 
He feels that he is one of the native born in the larger England 
of the colonies: 


Our fathers held by purchase, 
But we by right of birth. 


So thank I God my birth 
Fell not in isles aside— 

Waste headlands of the earth, 
Or warring tribes untried— 

But that she lent me worth 
And gave me right to pride. 


Surely in toil or fray 
Under an alien sky, 

Comfort it is to say: 
“Of no mean city I!” 


At his father’s table he heard guests discussing the desire 
of Russia for control of India, the future of the Dutch oligarchies 
(miscalled republics) in South Africa, the problems of British 
control in Egypt, and all of the vital interests of the nations as 
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these are seen from the vantage point of the ends of the earth, 
At school he was with boys whose parents were scattered all over 
the earth—generals, magistrates, diplomats, engineers, teachers, 
bearing their share of “the white man’s burden” in the control of 
tropical and subtropical races. The formative years of his public 
life were spent in discussing world-problems from a colonial stand- 
point. He came to see the world whole. He came to be intellectually 
as much at home in Australia and Canada as in India or Vermont. 
Of all living men of letters he alone sees and interprets correctly 
the fascinating phenomena of that outgoing movement of the 
Anglo-Saxons which has brought peace and sanitation and educa- 
tion and economic prosperity to more than one half of the human 
race within the last century. He is free from the blight of the 
township mind. He well asks, 


What do they know of England 
Who only England know? 


Out of bitterness born of vain attempts to broaden the vision of 
provincial Englishmen he says, 


For they think their Empire still 
Is the Strand and Holborn Hill. 


With the same deft and sure touch he writes of engineers in 
seagoing ships, herders in Australian ranch huts, generals lead- 
ing campaigns against enemies of all colors and races, and of Cecil 
Rhodes dreaming empire for the white races in Africa. His 
poem “The Burial” has world-statesmanship as well as lofty senti- 
ment in every stanza: 


Dreamer devout, by vision fed 
Beyond our guess or reach, 
The travail of his spirit bred 
Cities in place of speech. 
So huge the all-mastering thought that drove— 
So brief the term allowed— 
Nations, not words, he linked to prove 
His faith before the crowd. 


It is his will that he look forth 
Across the world he won— 

The granite of the Ancient North— 
Great spaces washed with sun. 
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There shall he patient take his seat 
(As when the Death he dared), 
And there await a people’s feet 
In the paths that he prepared. 


There, till the vision he foresaw 
Splendid and whole arise, 

And unimagined empires draw 
To council ‘neath his skies, 

The immense and brooding Spirit still 
Shall quicken and control. 

Living he was the land, and, dead, 
His soul shall be her soul. 


Browning and Tennyson, Longfellow and Whittier were lit- 
erary men with almost exclusively national horizon. Browning 
added Italy to England in residence and in thought-product. But 
Kipling—not yet having attempted long poetical flights such as 
“In Memoriam” or that glory of English poetry, “The Ring and 
the Book”—is a giant in world-mastery beside them. Many of 
those who criticize him most severely convict themselves. It takes 
wide and exact knowledge of policies, politics, wars, and legisla- 
tion in all parts of the world to read Kipling to profit. He assumes 


large knowledge on the part of his readers. To follow him in 
his statements, themes, and allusions not only taxes the knowledge 
of those who are best informed but keeps one in company with 
those 


“. . . Who fought and sailed and ruled and loved and made our 
world.” 


6. The preaching note. He is a preacher of democracy, of 
“the square deal,” and of the eternal sanctities of domestic purity 
and national honor. What are such poems as “Tommy” but 
denunciations of the artificial, inhuman, and un-Christian treat- 
ment which had been meted out to the private soldier by the nation 
whose vast possessions had been bought in blood and agony by 
these men? No dozen chaplains of the British army ever accom- 
plished so much for the betterment of the soldiers’ lot as Mr. 
Kipling has wrought out by his advocacy of their cause. His 
“Plain Tales from the Hills” were indeed very plain. They were 
terribly plain. The Indian imperial government has its summer 
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capital in “the Hills of Simla.” The Bengal province has made 
similar provision to escape the heat at Darjeeling. The Northwest 
province has its summer capital at Nynee Tal, where the writer 
spent four years as pastor of our English-speaking church and 
Acting Chaplain of British troops. Social sins at these hill sta- 
tions had become altogether too common. Gambling, desperate 
flirtation, drinking, and the breaking up of homes went on almost 
without rebuke. Then came these “Plain Tales.” They sketched 
the worst offenders to the life. They showed the naked ugliness 
of what was happening season after season. This was done with 
no avowed purpose to rebuke what was revealed. But revelation 
was rebuke. Light had its old effect upon darkness. Bishop Fow- 
ler once said that to throw a clear beam of sunshine into a rathole 
“spoiled that particular hole for rat purposes.” The moral effect 
of these stories has been great, and it has been altogether good, 
Kipling is a preacher of the doctrine of the Word that man, as 
such, is infinitely worthy of the best thought of his fellow men. 
He affirms, with Burns, 


For a’ that, and a’ that, and a’ that, 
A man’s a man for a’ that. 


His version of it may be seen in his satire of the would-be-great— 
“the big brass generals”—and others who pose and strut on the 
stage of life, and in his appreciation of the worth of the common 
man. He is a preacher of the strenuous life. In “England’s 
Answer” he gives all men his plea for honest and tireless work: 


Now must ye speak to your kinsmen and they must speak to you, 
After the use of the English, in straight-flung words and few. 
Go to your work and be strong, halting not in your ways, 

Balking the end half won for an instant dole of praise. 

Stand to your work and be wise—certain of sword and pen— 
Who are neither children nor gods, but men in a world of men. 


At the time of the Queen’s Jubilee he, and not the poet 
laureate of the realm, wrote the one worthy and enduring hymn. 
In the “Recessional” he is preaching to the nation, and through 
his own nation to the people and rulers of all. And what a sermon 
it is! What good it has done! Millions upon millions have read 
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it, sung it, and with every repetition this great hymn summons 
kings and presidents and senators and the vast body of citizens 
in all lands to purity of life, honesty of endeavor, repentance for 
sin, and utter dependence upon the “Lord God of Hosts” for guid- 
ance and for true greatness. 


The tumult and the shouting dies; 
The captains and the kings depart: 
Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 
If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe, 
Such boastings as the Gentiles use, 
Or lesser breeds without the Law— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


hod: 
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Art. IV.—PSYCHOLOGY AND SALVATION 


Trutus are social beings. They are like the inhabitants of 
an old New England village ; everybody is akin to everybody else. 
Metchnikoff in Europe discovers a new truth about the white 
corpuscles; it affects Worcester, Mass., for a shelfful of books 
from our library must be sent to the secondhand man. Chemistry 
touches architecture: a monk in the Rhine valley invents gun- 
powder, and all city walls and Feste Burgs become antiquities, 
Theology alters the landscape: Brother Martin nails his theses 
to the church door, hence we have American towns with public 
schools instead of cathedrals. The correlation of physical forces 
is well known; an earthquake in San Francisco sends a shiver 
through Bodtes. Even so with truth forces. 

Has science altered our conception of God? Our notion of 
God has no less dominated our scientific method. In fact, the 
idea of God advances at the front of all progress. Erasmus and 
Luther preceded Kant and Leibnitz; Farel, Voltaire; Wicklyffe, 
Hume; and Wesley, Huxley and Tyndall. It is more than a 
sequence ; it is a consequence. Authority, magic, and superstition 
had to be overthrown in the church before they could be ousted 
from the school. Protestantism succeeded to Romanism; then 
astronomy displaced astrology ; chemistry, alchemy; and physics, 
miracle. 

In turn science leans back and lends a hand to theology. 
Truths love one another and codperate. Geology reinterprets 
Genesis; chemistry readjusts the miracles; the laws of liter- 
ary and historical criticism remake our notion of Moses and 
Jesus. 

The Joseph among the sons of science is psychology ; young 
yet, and dreaming dreams, but sealed with the sign of the scepter. 
All the brethren have bowed down to it. Education has bee 
radically altered: they who teach the mind must know the laws 
of the mind. Medicine is shivered to its base; the physicia: 
ignorant of psychology must doctor horses; he can no longer 
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treat bodies which are the secretion of soul. The other day I 
even saw an advertisement of one who advertised to teach adver- 
tising—on psychological principles! So the commercial traveler 
and the drygoods clerk have to do with the university. 

Psychology’s most interesting contribution is to theology. 

Psychology is the science of the whole personality rather 
than of the mind alone. It refuses to regard man as divided up 
into “watertight compartments” ; and declines to confine itself to 
the mind, and to let physiology alone with the body, and theology 
alone with the soul. All “middle walls of partition” have been 
broken down, and the new science marches at will throughout 
the whole room of being. It enters the Holy of Holies and weighs 
the hand of God and measures the tail of the devil. 

Upon one teaching of Jesus psychology throws a new and 
powerful spotlight ; upon regeneration. Jesus said: “Ye must be 
born again. Repentance is not enough; resolution will not do; 
change of environment, even to heaven, leaves the trouble 
untouched; good actions and right opinions are inadequate. 
These all heal the hurt of the daughter of my people slightly, 
erying Peace, peace, when there is no peace. Ye must be 
converted, and become as little children, or ye cannot see the 
kingdom.” 

Jesus spake with authority; psychology, knowing no 
authority, proceeding from fact to fact, comes to the same con- 
clusion. 

For many centuries men have tried the saying of Jesus, 
approaching it with what poor mental contents they had. His 
theory has worked. Humanity does things for years before it 
understands them. In ages of miracle and credulity folk conceived 
the new birth a miraculous and divinely magic affair. In days of 
dogmatism regeneration was presumed to crawl from the convo- 
lutions of a syllogism. In the era of Bibliolatry Scripture texts, 
properly taken, were supposed to produce the required symptoms. 
In these times, when we read the Bible with sane eves in search of 

tual laws, and when illusion, superstition and the super- 
natural have been dissolved by the invasion of the spirit of law 
and reason, we are discovering that the Master was merely stat 
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capital in “the Hills of Simla.” The Bengal province has made 
similar provision to escape the heat at Darjeeling. The Northwest 
province has its summer capital at Nynee Tal, where the writer 
spent four years as pastor of our English-speaking church and 
Acting Chaplain of British troops. Social sins at these hill sta- 
tions had become altogether too common. Gambling, desperate 
flirtation, drinking, and the breaking up of homes went on almost 
without rebuke. Then came these “Plain Tales.” They sketched 
the worst offenders to the life. They showed the naked ugliness 
of what was happening season after season. This was done with 
no avowed purpose to rebuke what was revealed. But revelation 
was rebuke. Light had its old effect upon darkness. Bishop Fow- 
ler once said that to throw a clear beam of sunshine into a rathole 
“spoiled that particular hole for rat purposes.” The moral effect 
of these stories has been great, and it has been altogether good. 
Kipling is a preacher of the doctrine of the Word that man, as 
such, is infinitely worthy of the best thought of his fellow men. 
He affirms, with Burns, 


For a’ that, and a’ that, and a’ that, 
A man’s a man for a’ that. 


His version of it may be seen in his satire of the would-be-great— 
“the big brass generals”—and others who pose and strut on the 
stage of life, and in his appreciation of the worth of the common 
man. He is a preacher of the strenuous life. In “England’s 
Answer” he gives all men his plea for honest and tireless work: 


Now must ye speak to your kinsmen and they must speak to you, 
After the use of the English, in straight-flung words and few. 
Go to your work and be strong, halting not in your ways, 

Balking the end half won for an instant dole of praise. 

Stand to your work and be wise—certain of sword and pen— 
Who are neither children nor gods, but men in a world of men. 


At the time of the Queen’s Jubilee he, and not the poet 
laureate of the realm, wrote the one worthy and enduring hymn. 
In the “Recessional” he is preaching to the nation, and through 
his own nation to the people and rulers of all. And what a sermon 
it is! What good it has done! Millions upon millions have read 
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it, sung it, and with every repetition this great hymn summons 
kings and presidents and senators and the vast body of citizens 
in all lands to purity of life, honesty of endeavor, repentance for 
sin, and utter dependence upon the “Lord God of Hosts” for guid- 
ance and for true greatness. 


The tumult and the shouting dies; 
The captains and the kings depart: 
Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe, 
Such boastings as the Gentiles use, 
Or lesser breeds without the Law— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


AonccihoSta=lp 





Methodist Review 


Art. .IV.—PSYCHOLOGY AND SALVATION 


Trurus are social beings. They are like the inhabitants of 
an old New England village ; everybody is akin to everybody else. 
Metchnikoff in Europe discovers a new truth about the white 
corpuscles; it affects Worcester, Mass., for a shelfful of books 
from our library must be sent to the secondhand man. Chemistry 
touches architecture: a monk in the Rhine valley invents gun- 
powder, and all city walls and Feste Burgs become antiquities. 
Theology alters the landscape: Brother Martin nails his theses 
to the church door, hence we have American towns with public 
schools instead of cathedrals. The correlation of physical forces 
is well known; an earthquake in San Franciseo sends a shiver 
through Bodtes. Even so with truth forces. 

Has science altered our conception of God? Our notion of 
God has no less dominated our scientific method. In fact, the 
idea of God advances at the front of all progress. Erasmus and 
Luther preceded Kant and Leibnitz; Farel, Voltaire; Wicklyffe, 
Hume; and Wesley, Huxley and Tyndall. It is more than a 
sequence ; it is a consequence. Authority, magic, and superstition 
had to be overthrown in the church before they could be ousted 
from the school. Protestantism succeeded to Romanism; then 
astronomy displaced astrology ; chemistry, alchemy; and physics, 
miracle. 

In turn science learis back and lends a hand to theology. 
Truths love one another and codperate. Geology reinterprets 
Genesis; chemistry readjusts the miracles; the laws of liter- 
ary and historical criticism remake our notion of Moses and 
Jesus. 

The Joseph among the sons of science is psychology; young 
yet, and dreaming dreams, but sealed with the sign of the scepter. 
All the brethren havé& bowed down to it. Education has been 
radically altered: they who teach the mind must know the laws 
of the mind. Medicine is shivered to its base; the physician 
ignorant of psychology must doctor horses; he can no longer 
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treat bodies which are the secretion of soul. The other day I 
even saw an advertisement of one who advertised to teach adver- 
tising—on psychological principles! So the commercial traveler 
and the drygoods clerk have to do with the university. 

Psychology’s most interesting contribution is to theology. 

Psychology is the science of the whole personality rather 
than of the mind alone. It refuses to regard man as divided up 
into “watertight eompartments” ; and declines to confine itself to 
the mind, and to let physiology alone with the body, and theology 
alone with the soul. All “middle walls of partition” have been 
broken down, and the new science marches at will throughout 
the whole room of being. It enters the Holy of Holies and weighs 
the hand of God and measures the tail of the devil. 

Upon one teaching of Jesus psychology throws a new and 
powerful spotlight ; upon regeneration. Jesus said: “Ye must be 
born again. Repentance is not enough; resolution will not do; 
change of environment, even to heaven, leaves the trouble 
untouched; good actions and right opinions are inadequate. 
These all heal the hurt of the daughter of my people slightly, 
crying Peace, peace, when there is no peace. Ye must be 
converted, and become as little children, or ye cannot see the 
kingdom.” 

Jesus spake with authority; psychology, knowing no 
authority, proceeding from fact to fact, comes to the same con- 
clusion. 

For many centuries men have tried the saying of Jesus, 
approaching it with what poor mental contents they had. His 
theory has worked. Humanity does things for years before it 
understands them. In ages of miracle and credulity folk conceived 
the new birth a miraculous and divinely magic affair. In days of 
dogmatism regeneration was presumed to crawl from the convo- 
lutions of a syllogism. In the era of Bibliolatry Scripture texts, 
properly taken, were supposed to produce the required symptoms. 
In these times, when we read the Bible with sane eyes in search of 
spiritual laws, and when illusion, superstition and the super- 
natural have been dissolved by the invasion of the spirit of law 
and reason, we are discovering that the Master was merely stat- 
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ing a law of human nature ; to wit, that salvation, being a change 
in character, is an alteration of the substance of our subconscious 
self, and not of our conscious volition. 

The cofiscious self is that part of us which is under control 
of the will, operates by the reason, and is withal intelligent. This 
is easily changed. By an exertion of the will we can determine 
our acts and words; by evidence we guide reason into new chan- 
nels; by new circumstances we can get new emotions; and by 
seeing new facts we remake our intelligence. Yet we can do 
all this and leave the greater part of ourselves unaffected. 

The subconscious self lies beneath will, reason, and intelli- 
gence. As an iceberg floats with seven eighths of its mass sub- 
‘merged, so we move through our experiences with but a fraction 
of self consciously visible. 

The major portion of our volition is controlled by the sub- 
consciouness. We walk, write, sew, play the piano, and the like, 
for the most part as unconsciously as we breathe and digest. Try- 
ing to speak a foreign tongue we do it consciously, and cumbrously 
pick and choose our words, but our mother tongue rolls up from 
our subliminal self and we rattle on with the tongue while the 
mind is elsewhere. 

The desires all spring from the subvolitional self. We say 
we “control” our desires; and the very word we use implies that 
the will is something outside of them, coming later than they, 
merely directing and managing what it is powerless to originate. 
We hunger, are sleepy, feel resentment, love this and hate that, 
and all the poor will and reason can do is to try to order or sup- 
press or encourage those various wild and lawless beasts from the 
deep woods of our inner and unknown self. The girl’s rhyme was 
profoundly, psychologically true: 


I do not love you, Dr. Fell; 

The reason why I cannot tell; 

But this I know, and know full well: 
I do not love you, Dr. Fell. 


Again, the main body of our mental content lies in the sub- 
consciousness. All the knowledge we have learned by study, all 
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the items accumulated by experience, are stored here in our 
memory, we say. We are not conscious of them all the time; we 
carry them in the cellars and magazines of the under-self, and 
bring them out to use upon occasion. 

Thus we see that seven eighths of our iceberg—the most of 
our volition, desire and knowledge—is submerged. We have no 
direct command over it. 

Hence, despair of reform. Why make a good resolution, 
why.change my will, when the vast mass of my self is untouched 
and flows on to-morrow as it is to-day? Why should the drunkard 
sign the pledge when his whole body and soul is impregnated with 
a desire that works independently of his will? What's the good of 
a resolve to be good when I am bad in all my spontaneous wants, 
and will continue the same? Any change for the better which is 
limited to mere conscious will and reason is as a house built upon 
the sand. At the first freshet from the mountain streams of the 
inward self the house falls. 

Plainly, to change one’s character it is necessary to change, 
not the conscious, but the subliminal self. Something must per- 
colate inward to affect my submerged seven eighths. I can do 
good, and say good, and believe the good, all in a minute: it is 
like washing the hands; but to be good there must be some sort 
of rearrangement of the intimate molecules of the soul. So 
religionists have called it a miracle, and skeptics a delusion, and 
scientists (up till now, when the psychologist has appeared) an 
impossibility. 

Now we have discovered that this radical change of the sub- 
liminal self is a simple thing, and takes place under natural law. 
With being saved, in the sense of going to heaven, science has 
nothing to do—it is properly “lunar polities” to the pragmatic 
mind; but being saved, in the sense of absolutely changing one’s 
character, modern science shows is rational and possible. 

There are two agents by means of which the subconsciousness 
can be remade: love and practice. 

Love changes the desires; that is, the automatic emotions of 
one’s being. Practice changes the function and motions of one’s 
nonconscious self. 
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Love metamorphoses the desires. Let us reflect upon the tre- 
mendous significance of desires. 

We have noted the fact that the will, while it can vary their 
course, suppress or promote them, yet cannot affect directly their 
fountain and source. Fight them, drill them as we will, they 
steam up ever, as miasms from a hidden bog. Even to control and 
regulate them is a most difficult task. 

They are utterly irrational; senseless, dumb, and brutish 
things, having no sane regard for cause and effect. We want to 
be honored, but not to have the real worth that deserves honor; 
to have a reputation for learning, but not to study; to be called 
wise and good, but not at all to be wise and good ; to be a celebrated 
violinist, but not to practice ; to have and spend money, but not to 
earn it. It is not to be truthful we wish, but to be trusted as if 
we were truthful. We want to violate the laws of health, and 
then we want freedom from pain. 

Our wickedness comes mainly from this hidden well of desire. 
Our desires are thieves; we want another’s money, house, farm, 
hat, fame, or beauty. If all the under-souls in a congregation 
should suddenly become vocal, what a pandemonium of devil cries 
should we hear! If we acted out our inmost cravings, as little 
children who have not yet learned respectability and control, what 
tearings, bitings, slappings, struttings, and contentions would 
ensue ! 

In this under-world of the mind lie lust, envy, jealousy, 
pride, meanness, resentment, and the like—a wretched crew. 
“There is something in every man’s heart,” said Goethe, “which, 
if we knew, would make us hate him.” 

From hence comes our sorrow, the tragedy and pessimism of 
life. The moment we get an ideal, a vision of goodness and 
righteousness, we get trouble. The beasts are calm because no 
angel in them is offended at the upwelling instincts. They tear 
and murder one another as sweetly as they fawn and sleep. But 
in man’s soul is that thing Paul calls “the law.” It is the vision 
of goodness that comes to outlaw the desires, “I had not known 
sin,” says Paul, “had not the law come; but now I behold one 
law in my mind and another rebellious law in my members. 
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Wretched man that Iam! Who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death!” 

This is the “hell of the mind” of which the poets speak. 
“Myself am hell,” cries Milton’s Lucifer. And Omar: 


I sent my soul throughout the invisible, 

Some secret of the after life to spell; 

But by and by my soul returned to me 

And whispered: I myself am heaven and hell— 
Heaven but the image of the soul’s desire, 

And hell the vision of a soul on fire. 


Here, in the under-mind, is the home of unrest. Here grows 
ennui. Here is boredom. It is this self we hate. It is this that 
makes us do the thing we regret straightway, the unkind word, 
the hasty retort, the petty meanness. 

This has been known from ancient times—that it is the sub- 
self whence comes sorrow. Buddha grappled with the problem ; 
and his “perfect wisdom” was nothing but that one should root 
out all desire, for from desire alone comes woe. Medieval Chris- 
tianity, in its monasticism, was a recrudescence of Buddhism. 
But after ages of trial humanity has found that the desires can- 
not be extirpated. The cloistered monk, the anchorite and hermit, 
found nothing but delirium. Buddhism floats to-day as a tinted 
exhalation above a fetid mass of disordered lusts. 

Now the psychologist tells us that desires instead of 
being inherently bad are the steam of the human steam engine. 
No desires—no force. What we want, therefore, is not to beat 
them down or pluck them up, but to change their nature and 
cause them to rise harmonious to our notion of goodness and 
virtue. 

That force which can do just this is—love. 

Love, entering the soul, kills nothing; energizes and trans- 
forms everything. The gambler and profligate falling in love 
with the right woman drops his vices. He does not want to 
swear and speak vulgarity and drink whisky. A king passion has 
usurped the throne in him, and all other passions hasten to obey. 
The drunkard “gets religion” at a revival meeting, and realizes 
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that his appetite has left him: he has gotten a great passion, and 
if he would only keep it would have no fierce temptation. 

Religion, in its dynamic form, is simply falling in love with 
God. It is*passion, pure and simple. Religion without passion 
is impotent, a mere cult of respectability, utterly powerless to 
reach the subconsciousness. Those who have never burned with 
the love of God are only one eighth saved. All the submerged 
self underlies their conscious words and deeds, a damp mass of 
damnation. 

The language of the Bible is luminous on this point. “Purge 
me with hyssop,” cries David, “and I shall be clean” ; he does not 
ask for power to “control” himself. ‘Cleanse thou me from secret 
faults.” Jesus’s method is: “Abide in me and I in you. . . . It 
ye love me, keep my commandments.” The apostles exhort us: 
“Keep yourselves in the love of God.” When this love ray darts 
through us, “old things have passed away; behold, all things 
have become new.” The “old man” is dead. And Paul prays 
that the Ephesians may “know the love of God, which passeth 
understanding [notice—goes beneath and beyond any conscious 
intelligence, into the subself], and be filled with all the fullness 
of God.” 

But though love can change the desires immediately it cannot 
make what we call character. It can only begin to make it. 
The work is carried on and completed by practice. 

This thing we call character comes slowly. It is the trans- 
formation of the submerged part of the spirit caused by passing 
over it, in the consciousness, the flood of activities and experiences. 

A man is never saved, in the sense of a change of character, 
until his subconsciousness automatically works righteousness. 
Though the will and conscious mind cannot directly change our 
under-self, yet they affect it indirectly. We cannot control char- 
acter by volition, yet character is the net result of all our volitions. 
Character is the stain left on the soul’s hands after the day’s 
handling of deed and word and feeling. It is the sediment 
deposited on the river bottom after the month’s stream of thought 
and passion. It is the residuum of habit precipitated from a year’s 
life. It is the crook in the back from carrying the hod, the 
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“expression” of the face from long petulance or resolute cheerful- 
ness, the “look” of the eye trained by the passage of myriad noble 
or ignoble meanings. 

Instead of being an eternal drag of weakness, the subconscious 
self may become a reservoir of power. Action is never free and 
strong until it is from the unconscious self. We speak of trying 
hard yet failing. We always fail when we try hard. We never 
do anything well except what we do easily, as if mechanically. 
No one cares to hear a person try to play the piano; the very word 
“play” implies ease, freedom. 

What we call mastery is simply the use of an art which by 
long practice has silted down into the automatic self, descended, 
as it were, from the brain to the spinal cord. At first we try hard 
to speak German, and it is poor speech enough; but by and by we 
master it and talk well and idiomatically because the words “just 
come.” <A minister who has said the Lord’s Prayer during twenty 
years will forget it probably if he “tries to think” of it. 

Self-consciousness is death. It fetters the hand and lames 
the tongue. And it is exactly as destructive to goodness. We are 
never good until we have ceased to try. Righteousness is harsh 
and sour when it is an effort; it is sweet and fragrant when it is 
a settled habit. We learn to be good as we learn to perform on 
the violin—only by long practice, sustained by continuous 
enthusiasm. 

The knowledge of the psychology of the personality, there- 
fore, drives us back to the spiritualities. It demonstrates that 
mere morality is worse than irreligion; it is absolutely unscien- 
tific. The subself can never be “saved” except by the entrance of 
a supreme and abiding passion: a truth that has never been utterly 
lost in the church; for it perpetually reappeared in the various 
Pietistic movements, often with strained and fanciful accompani- 
ment, but still true at its core. The instinct of men has been 
better than their theology. 

The legend of the Holy Grail evidences how deeply mediaval 
mankind realized the want of a dominant, exalting vision and love. 
The same thing glows in the art of Fra Angelico and in the ecstatic 
experiences of Saint Francis of Assisi, breaks out again in the 
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German mystics, Tauler and the “Friends of God,” in Wesleyan- 
ism, and the Salvation Army. 

“When God has a point to carry with the race he plants his 
arguments in. the instincts,” said Emerson. This eternal hunger 
of the soul for a divine passion has persisted under what dead 
mass of form and ritual, over what stony ways of creed, in spite 
of what scourge of authority, against what brilliant reasonings, 
sneers, and subtleties of French encyclopedists and English 
philosophers and German rationalists, overloaded with what sodden 
weight of churchly respectability and indifferentism ! 

It has remained for modern science to verify this imperish- 
able instinct. 

You cannot begin character without love—“Ye must be born 
from above.” 

And you cannot perfect character without practice—“He 
that heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth them, founds his 
house upon a rock.” 


rau Crewe 





Whitefield’s Divine Gift 


Art. V.i—WHITEFIELD’S DIVINE GIFT 


Unpovstepty, beyond any other man of his century, George 
Whitefield possessed what Thomas Bailey Aldrich beautifully 
styles the “glorious gift of speaking golden words with a golden 
tongue.” It seems to have been the almost universal judgment 
of his contemporaries that he was a marvelously eloquent speaker ; 
even as Chrysostom was—of-whom the people were wont to say, 
“Better that the sun should cease to shine than that our Chrys- 
ostom’s mouth should be stopped”; occupying a position of pre- 
eminence as a pulpit orator; as unapproachable in that domain 
as Raphael in art or Shakespeare in literature. It must be evident 
that Whitefield’s claim to distinction does not rest upon his scholar- 
ship, for he was almost an uneducated man. True, he entered 
Pembroke College, Oxford, in 1732, the year after Samuel John- 
son had left it, but that signifies little. Sir James Stephen thinks 
that in polite literature, in physical and moral science, Whitefield 
never advanced much beyond the standard of the grammar school 
of Saint Mary de Crypt, Gloucester, his native city. During his 
life he read very little, and such books as he did read were mostly 
commentaries or aids to devotion. He was not a theologian in 
any sense, even though, like a valiant knight, he did enter the lists 
as a controversialist. Augustine Birrell is at pains to say that 
John Wesley was not a theologian like Athanasius, but Wesley was 
a master of theological statement in comparison with Whitefield. 
It is upon his matchless oratory alone that Whitefield’s fame 
rests. 

Concerning this man’s eloquence superlatives only are used 
by his biographers and other writers, and with seemingly good 
reason, for the most extraordinary statements were made by those 
who heard him. Hume, who, as a diversion from writing history, 
went to the Tabernacle, London, said that Whitefield was the most 
ingenious preacher he had ever heard, and that it was, indeed, 
worth going twenty miles to listen to him. He then repeated this 
striking passage, which occurred toward the close of a sermon 
which had peculiarly impressed him: “After a solemn pause, Mr. 
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Whitefield thus addressed the audience: ‘The attendant angel is 
just about to leave the threshold and ascend to heaven. And shall. 
he ascend, and not bear with him the news of one sinner, among 
all this multitude, reclaimed from the error of kis ways? To 
give the greater effect to this exclamation, he stamped with his 
foot, lifted up his hands and eyes to heaven, and with gushing 
tears cried aloud, ‘Stop, Gabriel! Stop, Gabriel! Stop, ere you 
enter the sacred portals, and yet carry with you the news of one 
sinner converted to God.’ He then, ‘in the most simple but ener- 
getic language, described what he called a Saviour’s dying love to 
sinful man, so that almost the whole assembly melted into tears.” 
And then Hume added, “This address was accompanied by such 
animated yet natural action that it surpassed anything I ever saw 
or heard in any other preacher.” Gillies, Whitefield’s earliest 
biographer, who gives this testimony and other such, declares that 
they are “set down not for their weight but for their singularity” ; 
but Hume’s testimony must be given weight. He certainly never 
spoke such generous words of his preacher-friends—Laurence 
Sterne and Dean Swift. Benjamin Franklin, who was White- 
field’s first publisher in America, and who, when Whitefield on his 
second visit to America wrote from Boston asking him to secure 
lodgings for him in Philadelphia, bade him welcome to his own 
house, was puzzled to understand how it was that Whitefield met 
with such favor and success wherever he went in America. Yet he 
speaks enthusiastically of the “matchless delivery” of his sermons, 
and bears witness in a most interesting manner to his pulpit effec- 
tiveness. The incident *; an old one, but it is worth repeating: 
“T happened,” says Franklin, “in a meeting in the course of which 
I perceived he intended to finish with a collection, and I silently re- 
solved he should get nothing from me. I had in my pocket a 
handful of copper money, three or four silver dollars, and five 
pistoles in gold. As he proceeded I began to soften and concluded 
to give the copper. Another stroke of his oratory made me ashamed 
of that, and determined me to give the silver; and he finished so 
admirably that I emptied my pocket wholly into the collector’s 
dish—gold and all. At this sermon there was also one of our 
club, who, being of my sentiments respecting the building in 
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Georgia, and suspecting a collection might be intended, had, by 
precaution, emptied his pockets before he came from home. To- 
ward the conclusion of the discourse, however, he felt a strong 
inclination to give, and applied to a neighbor who stood near him 
to lend him some money for the purpose. The request was for- 
tunately made to perhaps the only man in the company who had 
the firmness not to be affected by the preacher. His answer was, 
‘At any other time, friend Hodgkinson, I would lend to thee 
freely ; but not now, for thee seems to be out of thy right senses.’ ” 
Evidently the only course of safety for such as did not wish to 
yield to his persuasive powers was to keep out of the range of his 
witching tongue, for when he preached he was, as Franklin and 
many another discovered, irresistible. 

Samuel Johnson thought little of Whitefield’s oratory, but 
conceded his popularity, and attempts to explain it after this 
manner: “It is chiefly owing,” he drawls in his ponderous fashion 
and as if speaking the final word on the subject, “to the peculiarity 
of his manner. He would be followed by crowds were he to wear 
a nightcap in the pulpit, or were he to preach from a tree.” On 
another occasion he returns to the subject: “Whitefield never drew 
as much attention as a mountebank does ; he did not draw attention 
by doing better than others, but by doing what was strange. Were 
Astley (a circus rider) to preach a sermon standing upon his head 
on horseback he would collect a multitude to hear him, but no wise 
man would say he had made a better sermon for that. I never 
treated Whitefield’s ministry with contempt ; I believe he did good. 
He had devoted himself to the lower classes of mankind and among 
them he was of use, but when familiarity and noise claim the 
praise due to knowledge, art, and elegance, we must put down 
such pretensions.” Johnson seems to have felt that he was set for 
the defense of conservative regularity and of Fleet Street culture, 
and there unquestionably was something of novelty in Whitefield’s 
appearance and methods, and many people may have been drawn 
by curiosity to see a Church of England minister in gown and 
cassock praying extemporaneously and preaching in the market- 
place or out in the fields. But it was not curiosity which brought 
them a second time. Johnson’s explanation is not satisfactory. 
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He was a better judge of tea and table talk than of preaching. I 
doubt if Johnson ever even heard him preach. He and his literary 
friends, with the exception of Garrick, were too busy in other 
ways to pay much heed to the “mad preacher of the Tabernacle.” 
They gossiped about him as they did about everything. Men of 
letters, like Pope and Horace Walpole, derided him. Warburton, 
after reading his Journal, declared that he was mad as ever the 
Quaker George Fox was. There was ecclesiastical opposition in 
abundance. “Fanatic” and “hypocrite” were favorite titles ap- 
plied to him. Hogarth caricatured him. In 1760 he became the 
subject of scoffing mimicry on a London stage, Foote, a well-known 
actor, presenting a farce called the “Minor,” in which he intro- 
duced a capital imitation of Whitefield’s person and manner of 
speech. But none of these understood him, and how could they 
put a right value upon his divine powers? There were those, 
however, who did know him at his real worth: Hervey, who was 
brought into‘a knowledge of saving grace by him; Doddridge, who 
at first thought him rash and self-assertive, but later opened his 
pulpit to him; Isaac Watts, himself an extemporaneous preacher 
of no mean ability, and Venn, all acknowledge his talents as a 
pulpit orator, the last named saying: “If the greatness, extent, 
success, and disinterestedness of a man’s labor can give him dis- 
tinction among the children of Christ, we are warranted to affirm 
that scarce any one of his ministers since the apostles’ day has 
excelled, scarce any one has equaled, Mr. Whitefield.” John New- 
ton, Cowper’s friend, was even more pronounced in his judgment: 
“Tf any man were to ask me who as a preacher was second of all I 
have heard I should be at some loss ; but in regard to the first, Mr. 
Whitefield so far exceeded every man of my time that I should 
be at no loss.” Toplady, who was one of Whitefield’s converts, 
called him “The apostle of the British Empire,” and gave him the 
credit for having been useful in the course of his ministry to tens 
of thousands. When Dr. Grosvenor, one of the eminent ministers 
of his day, heard him preach, he expressed himself in these strong 
words: “If the apostle Paul had preached to this ‘auditory he would 
have preached in the same manner”; which suggests Cowper’s 


famous eulogium: 
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He followed Paul—his zeal a kindred flame, 

His apostolic charity the same, 

Like him, crossed cheerfully tempestuous seas, 
Forsaking country, kindred, friends, and ease; 
Like him he labored, and like him, content 
To bear it, suffered shame where’er he went. 


And William Jay, talking with a friend about Whitefield’s 
sermons, said that the impressions made by his preaching were 
“perfectly marvelous.” After all, is not the supreme test of elo- 
quence the effect produced? Let us look for a moment at some of 
the results of his preaching. 

In the first place, he attracted enormous crowds wherever he 
went. It may be doubted if any man ever preached to greater 
assemblages. At Kingswood he addressed audiences of ten, four- 
teen, and twenty thousand people. In Philadelphia, according to 
Franklin, thirty thousand heard him with ease, and as many on 
Boston Common. On one notable occasion he preached to nearly 
sixty thousand eager listeners. Moreover, such congregations were 
not unusual. Some idea of his labors for a month, say, may be 
had from the statement that he preached to more than ten thousand 
every day for twenty-eight days. It is computed that during the 
thirty-four years of his ministry he preached publicly eighteen 
thousand times. There was scarce a town in England or Wales 
which he did not visit, and, wherever he journeyed, by the grace 
of God he made converts. Such was the charm of his speech that 
in some places he kept the people from following their ordinary 
pursuits, and the clergymen there in consequence refused him the 
use of their pulpits any more on week days. He was the first 
great preacher of the evangelical revival of the eighteenth century, 
the first of the evangelical clergy in the Church of England, and 
the effect of his preaching upon that ecclesiastical body was not 
second to that of the Wesleys. During a stay in London he re- 
ceived in one week a thousand letters from people under spiritual 
concern. To him must be given, in large measure, the credit of 
creating a higher tone of religious sentiment and feeling in Eng- 
land, which kept on rising long after he was called to his reward. 
His influence upon the political life of England was not incon- 
siderable, for Pitt, the first Earl of Chatham; Fox, and other 
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statesmen who heard him at Lady Huntingdon’s and at the Taber- 
nacle, were guided in their political action by his burning appeals 
for righteousness. For a time he was almost as much of an opinion- 
maker in England as years before him Savonarcla had been in 
Italy. But his work was not confined to England alone. He 
visited Scotland fourteen different times, where his success was so 
great that men were inclined to rank him next to Knox, as the 
second reformer of the kingdom. He crossed the Atlantic thirteen 
times, and everywhere in America he left his impress upon the 
religious life and civilization of the country. He preached so 
effectively in Philadelphia “that the dancing school was discon- 
tinued and the ball and concert room were shut up as inconsistent 
with the gospel.” Like Wesley, he had poor success among the 
Indians of Georgia, but the Negroes there and elsewhere were 
powerfully moved by his sermons. He practically established the 
Presbyterian Church of Virginia, and codperated with Jonathan 
Edwards so successfully that within twenty years more than 120 
Congregational churches came into existence, and it has been esti- 
mated that between 30,000 and 40,000 souls were converted. It 
is true that he formed no societies of his own; he seems rather to 
have been set for the task of reviving old churches and of pre- 
paring the way for new religious movements. Members of all 
churches heard him with interest, despite the fact that he told them 
the truth concerning themselves. In 1764 he preached at Yale, 
and after he had finished his sermon, and started off in his chaise, 
the president of the college hurried after him and urged him to 
return, the students being so deeply impressed by the sermon that 
they desired that he should continue his exhortation to them. 
Many of his converts became ministers, there being at one time 
in the neighborhood of Boston no fewer than twenty who owned 
him as their spiritual father. It is claimed for him that he created 
new religious organizations and inspired revolutions by single 
sermons. A list of his notable converts would include such names 
as Thomas Olivers, the writer of the hymn, “The God of Abraham 
Praise” ; James Hervey, the once popular author; Thomas Ran- 
kin, one of Wesley’s best helpers, who, when he heard Whitefield 
for the first time, “was truly convinced of the necessity of a change 
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of heart”; Samuel Davies, of the Presbyterian Church of Vir- 
ginia; Robert Robinson, the author of “Come, Thou Fount of 
Every Blessing” ; Cornelius Winter, the spiritual father of William 
Jay; John Fawcett, the Yorkshire preacher and author of the 
hymn, “Blest Be the Tie That Binds,” and many other con- 
spicuous workers in Christ’s vineyard, and a mighty host of ran-, 
somed souls, in more humble circumstances, perhaps, but faithful 
to Christ, who through faith subdued kingdoms and wrought 
righteousness. 

What Whitefield accomplished for Methodism has yet to be 
computed. Whether he himself was a Methodist is a mooted 
question. On one occasion he remarked, “The only Methodism I 
desire to know is a holy method of dying to ourselves and of living 
to God.” His ecclesiastical affiliations were somewhat anomalous. 
He called himself a member and minister of the Church of Eng- 
land, but from the beginning of his career he was practically a 
dissenter. Yet even this statement must be made with some 
qualifications, for I am inclined to think that neither Whitefield 
nor Wesley was a dissenter at heart. Whitefield’s connections 
with the Methodist movement were very close. He and Fletcher 
were intimate friends. Charles Wesley was likewise his friend, 
and it was he who loaned him the devotional book which was most 
helpful to him in the early stages of his religious experiences. 
Indeed, Whitefield always regarded Charles Wesley as his spir- 
itual father, though it would appear that he had been converted 
some three years before either Charles or John Wesley. His 
services to Methodism were undoubtedly more important than has 
generally been thought. He certainly prepared the way for the 
Methodist itinerancy. When Freeborn Garrettson preached in 
Quantieo, Md., he found a family who said with tears, “Many 
years ago—twenty—we heard Mr. Whitefield preach, and were 
brought to taste the sweetness of religion.” Abel Stevens says, 
“Whitefield led the Methodist movement over its first barriers and 
sounded the trumpet before its march in both hemispheres.” He 
was the Jolin the Baptist of the Wesleyan revival in both conti- 
nents. Tyerman goes so far as to say that John Wesley would 
not have secured the hearing given him in 1739 if Whitefield had 
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not preached in 1737. “Whitefield’s appearance, voice, elocution, 
and pulpit eloquence drew around him thousands who in the first 
instance cared but little about his doctrines. They came to see 
and hear the‘orfator; they returned more impressed with what he 
said than how he said it. The doctrines of the man, too, excited 
as much attention as the man himself; and when, in the two years 
following, his more sober-minded friends, the Wesley brothers, 
came preaching the same great truths, the people, friends and foes, 
were as eager to hear them as they previously had been to hear 
him.” It is not possible rightly to estimate the Wesleyan move- 
ment in England or America and leave Whitefield out; so that it 
was peculiarly appropriate that when he died, in Newburyport, 
Mass., in 1770, John Wesley should preach his funeral sermon in 
England, the land of his birth, and that Charles Wesley should 
write that now well-known hymn: 
Servant of God, well done! 
Thy glorious warfare’s past; 


The battle’s fought, the race is won, 
And thou art crowned at last. 


Whitefield deserved this great consideration at their hands. 

Many men, marveling at the results which followed the 
preaching of Whitefield, have been led to ask, What was the secret 
of his domination over men? And no two critics seem to agree in 
their conclusions. For example, here is one writer who says, 
“Whitefield’s power was not in his talents, nor even in his oratory, 
but in his piety.” Undoubtedly George Whitefield was a man of 
devotional spirit and of constant prayer. Winter, who sometimes 
slept in the same room with him, tells that it was Whitefield’s 
habit to rise frequently during the night for the purpose of inter- 
cessory prayer. The last years of his life he read Matthew 
Henry’s Commentary (six quarto volumes) in a kneeling posture. 
In the pulpit he looked, as did John Summerfield, like one who 
had been with God, which won for both the title of “seraphic.” 
But it requires something more than goodness to give a man such 
unparalleled power over men. There have been many preachers 
in the Christian centuries who have walked as close with God 
as did Whitefield, but who have not had a tithe of his pulpit 
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power. Would it not be more nearly correct to say that he had 
a gift from God; namely, the divine spirit called eloquence, 
and that the effectiveness of this gift was heightened by his 
piety? It was Whitefield’s divine gift—and why not agree that 
the mystery of eloquence comes as near as anything we know 
to a preternatural endowment; that what men call unction is 
indefinable and inexplicable; that genius is not of the market 
place, or of the mountain, but of God? It was this God-bestowed 
gift which secured for Whitefield favor with all classes of peo- 
ple. How complete his conquest was can perhaps best be shown 
by his relations with the aristocracy of England, a most interest- 
ing chapter in his meteoric career. Not only did the poor receive 
him as an ambassador, but lords and ladies waited upon his 
ministry. There was a time when it was quite the thing to go 
to hear him and others of the evangelicals preach! In the let- 
ters of Horace Walpole written at this period will be found 
frequent references to the Methodists—in all of which Macaulay 
thinks he displays an ignorance and unfairness unworthy of a 
man of letters. After hearing Whitefield at Lady Huntingdon’s 
he wrote a friend on the continent, “The Methodists love your 
big sinners, and, indeed, they have a plentiful harvest.” Why 
should not Methodists love “big sinners”? That need not be 
surprising, inasmuch as we have believed that Jesus Christ died 
for all men, but it is passing strange that the “big sinners” 
should have been so taken with a man who, like Paul at Rome, 
spoke such unwelcome truths. 

The year 1739 is an important one in Methodist history, 
and with Whitefield, as with Wesley, it was a year of innova- 
tions. It began with a love feast in Fetter Lane, London, at 
which the Wesleys, Whitefield, and some sixty others were 
present. About three o’clock in the morning, while they were 
continuing in prayer, the power of God came mightily upon them 
all, and they broke out in ecstatic praise. Whitefield said that 
it was the happiest New Year’s day he had ever seen. Thus was 
begun the memorable year which has long been recognized as one 
of Methodism’s epochal years. It was well for Whitefield that 
the year opened so auspiciously, for he had need to turn back more 
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than once during the year to this time of divine anointing, as at 
least forty-nine pamphlets were published against him before the 
year ended. The conversion of the two Wesleys had taken place 
the year previous, while Whitefield was in Georgia. Upon his 
return to England he was ordained priest, then practically ex- 
pelled from the churches and of necessity entered upon field 
preaching, an innovation of far-reaching results. In the summer 
of this year the first Methodist Society was formed in Bristol, 
and in November a building in Moorfields, called the Foundry, 
was opened for regular public worship. Christmas day Whitefield 
made his first public extemporaneous prayer, and shortly after 
preached for the first time without notes. It was about the same 
time that Selina, Countess of Huntingdon, heard Whitefield 
preach, and “seeing his boldness” in preaching there was begun a 
friendship which was to mean much both to him and to his work. 
It was Lady Huntingdon who opened her beautiful home to the 
brilliant preacher, inviting her friends to listen to him there. 
Lady Anne Frankland, daughter of the Earl of Scarborough, and 
an intimate friend and companion of Lady Huntingdon, heard 
Whitefield and became one of the first fruits of his ministry among 
the London nobility. Through her influence her sisters, Lady 
Barbara Leigh and Lady Henrietta Lumley, also heard him and 
confessed to having received much good. Lady Townshend was 
another of Whitefield’s earliest admirers, but she was as facile as a 
weather vane in the shifting of her religious preferences. Lord 
Dartmouth, the founder of Dartmouth College, was a Methodist, 
and Whitefield’s close friend. The Countess Delitz, the daughter 
of the Duchess of Kendal and the sister of Lady Chesterfield, was 
a trophy of Whitefield’s power whom he greatly prized. When 
he preached in Lady Huntingdon’s drawing-room he found among 
his hearers Lord Bolingbroke, who “sat like an archbishop,” one 
of the cleverest skeptics of the day; Lord Chesterfield, of whom 
Dr. Johnson once remarked that he was “a wit among lords, and 
a lord among wits” ; the Duchess of Queensberry, daughter of the 
Ear] of Clarendon, and whose beauty and vivacity were celebrated 
by Prior, Pope, and Swift, and who professed to be particularly 
partial to the ministry of Whitefield and his brother Methodists ; 
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Lady Lisburne and Lady Hinchinbroke, who both received the 
seed on good ground ; the Duchess of Buckingham, who disliked the 
doctrines of the Methodists; Lord Bath, who became one of his 
converts ; Lady Fanny Shirley, an aunt of Lady Huntingdon, the 
friend of Pope, and the rival of Lady Mary Wortley Montague, 
whose conversion Walpole recounts in his gossiping letters; and 
many others. His influence extended even to the royal family. 
The oldest son of George II, Frederick, Prince of Wales, who died 
at forty-four, whom Bolingbroke and Chesterfield had sought to 
influence with their subtle infidelity, went again and again to hear 
Whitefield preach, and made so numerous inquiries concerning 
the doctrines of the Methodists that Bolingbroke declared that his 
Royal Highness was fast verging toward Methodism. During 
the winter of 1741 and 1742 this prince regularly attended serv- 
ices at the Tabernacle. And among others who listened to White- 
field that winter were the prince’s brother, the Duke of Cumber- 
land, the “hero of Culloden”; Lord Hervey, “his ghastly coun- 
tenance covered with rouge” ; the Duke of Bolton; Lord Lonsdale, 
and, most remarkable of all, the Duchess of Marlborough. But 
the list is not yet completed. There were the Duchess of Argyll, 
Lady Betty Campbell, Lady Ferrers, Lady Sophia Thomas, Lady 
Cardigan, Lady Lincoln, Lady Caroline Petersham, Lady Thanet, 
Lady Betty Germain, possessor of enormous wealth; the Duchess 
of Somerset, the Earl of Burlington, Lord St. John, the Earl 
of Aberdeen, Lord North, then in his twenty-first year, and after- 
ward first Lord of the Treasury; the Earl of Sandwich, subse- 
quently ambassador to the Court of Spain; the celebrated Beau 
Nash, who was much rallied by his gay associates, who bantered 
him after he had been to hear Whitefield preach, saying that he 
had turned Methodist ; and many others. And the opinion of them 
all as to Whitefield’s ability was practically that which was ex- 
pressed by Lord Bolingbroke in a letter to Lady Huntingdon after 
having listened to him in her drawing-room: “Mr. Whitefield is 
the most extraordinary man in our times; he has the most com- 
manding eloquence I ever heard in any person.” There you have 
the reason why so many rich, so many noble, went to hear him. 
It was not chiefly because he was a good man, but because he was 
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an eloquent man; no, that is not quite it—they came to hear him 
because he was George Whitefield; a man whose personality was 
what it was, and whose eloquence was what it was. 

Whitefield’s printed sermons—there are about eighty of them, 
probably all he had—are disappointing; there is no glossing that 
fact, but.so are Matthew Simpson’s, and John McClintock’s, and 
Henry Bascom’s. The printed sermons of Whitefield convey al- 
most no idea of his superb power. For the most part they are flat, 
stale, and unprofitable. The common criticism of them is that they 
contain no powerful movement of thought, and the criticism is a 
just one. Almost without exception writers have censured him 
for consenting to their publication. Benjamin Franklin felt that 
Whitefield had done himself great injustice by so doing. But it 
must be remembered that these sermons were prepared for being 
heard, and not for being read. “Had they been delivered from a 
written copy,” says Southey, “one delivery would have been like 
the last.” But this was not the case. His most effective sermons 
were given over and over again. Chalmers also was fond of 
preaching old sermons. He did so openly, giving notice of his pur- 
pose, but crowds gathered to hear him preach sermons which were 
in print, even. The spoken words disclosed something which the 
printed words did not. Moreover, Whitefield’s best passages were 
not prepared passages, “they were bursts of passion like the jets 
of a geyser when the spring is in full play.” His power was 
largely in this spontaneity of utterance. He had a peculiar gift of 
seizing upon something that was immediate. A shadow flitting 
across the floor became an emblem of human life; the words of a 
little boy in Boston who died the day after he had heard him 
preach, “I shall go to Mr. Whitefield’s God,” furnished a text for 
one of his most moving appeals. On one occasion, when preaching 
in the same city on the wonders of creation, providence, and re- 
demption, a violent storm of thunder and lightning came on, which 
became so alarming that the congregation sat in breathless awe. 
Whereupon Whitefield closed the Bible, fell on his knees at the 
side of the pulpit, and with deep feeling repeated the words: 


Hark, the Eternal rends the sky! 
A mighty voice before him goes— 
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A voice of music to his friends, 

But threatening thunder to his foes; 
“Come, children, to your Father’s arms; 
Hide in the chambers of my grace 

Till the fierce storm be overblown, 

And my revenging fury cease”— 


and then said, “Let us devoutly sing to the praise and glory of God 
this hymn to the tune of Old Hundred.” By the time the hymn 
was finished the storm was hushed. Now this was simply self-ex- 
pression. It was not affectation, but the disclosure of his person- 
ality, and it is personality in preaching which counts most of all. 
Phillips Brooks says that “preaching is the bringing of truth 
through personality.” “The secret and charm of all public speech 
is in the speaker. It lies beyond analysis in the mystery of per- 
sonality. Both what he says and how he says it have their peculiar 
flavor. All genuine speech is personal.” If, as is said, style is the 
man, preaching is self-expression. This is the reason why the 
spoken word has more power than the written word. Saint 
Gaudens, the eminent sculptor, once remarked on what to him was 
“a singularly amazing fact,” namely, the marked tendency of a 
pupil who was drawing from a model to bias his drawings in the 
direction of his own physical and even mental peculiarities ; that 
is, assuming the model to be a well-proportioned man, the long, 
thin pupil would more likely make a drawing long and thin than 
the short and stout pupil, and vice versa. A pupil with stubby 
legs will draw his man short legged, ete. A man invariably puts 
himself into his work, whatever the work is; his peculiarities, his 
prejudices, even his deformities. Whatever our studies in ser- 
monic literature, whoever our ideal preacher may be, and however 
much we may try to imitate him, it is our self, after all, who is 
preaching. It is Whitefield’s personality which explains White- 
field’s power. 

Whitefield regarded his oratory as a gift of his Creator, and 
this is the opinion of his biographers. It is said that he could not 
have been natural without using it. Preaching was his element. 
When he was ill in America, as he was a considerable part of the 
time, a physician prescribed a perpetual blister. “But I have 
found,” said Whitefield, “perpetual preaching to be a better 
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remedy. When this grand catholicon fails, it is over with me.” 
He had to preach. It was his life. And in his preaching he used 
all his God-given resources. 

He had‘a'really wonderful voice. It was both strong and 
musical, and he seems to have had perfect control of it. It was 
a marvelous instrument upon which he played with consummate 
skill. Garrick, himself a master of elocution, who did not alto- 
gether relish being called the Whitefield of the stage—he would 
have preferred that it had been put the other way—frequently ex- 
pressed his admiration for the quality of Whitefield’s voice. His 
statement concerning Whitefield’s utterance of the word 
“Mesopotamia,” that he could make his audiences weep or tremble 
merely by varying his pronunciation, is well known. At another 
time he said: “I would give a hundred guineas if I could only 
say ‘O’ like Mr. Whitefield.” What an amazingly fine voice he 
must have had! Even more has been said concerning its power 
and the distance he could make himself heard. There were men 
in his day who took oath that they distinctly heard certain words 
uttered by him at a distance of two miles. That sounds apocryphal, 
but the evidence is trustworthy. Yet the characterization of him 
by one of his biographers, “He had a voice like a lion,” is not a 
happy comparison; he did not roar; it was the roundness, clear- 
ness, resonance of his voice that enabled him to be heard dis- 
tinctly by great crowds of people. Some of the finest effects of his 
voice were produced by his skillful use of it. One moment it 
would swell into jubilant strains as of some oratorio, the next it 
would mellow into the soft music of a lullaby or sink into the 
whispered sighing of forest trees. Indeed, it was quite as much 
the manner of using the voice as the voice itself which swayed men 
and excited their admiration. He often made more effective cer- 
tain passages of Scripture by his impressive, awesome manner ; as, 
for example, that sentence of Jeremiah, “O earth, earth, earth, 
hear the word of the Lord.” It was quite usual for him to speak 
as if Gethsemane or Calvary were in full view. “Look yonder!” 
he would suddenly ery. “What is that I see? It is my agonizing 
Lord. Hark! Hark, do you not hear him pray?” And however 
frequently he repeated such and similar expressions they always 
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came with the charm and surprise of novelty, so graphically and 
effectively were they introduced. Whitefield knew something of 
his power, and “so far from concealing the fact of his attention to 
delivery, or the manner as well as matter of preaching, he strongly 
urged the importance of the study and practice of elocution in 
preparation for the ministry. In one of his letters he quotes a 
well-known saying of Betterton, the actor, who when asked how 
it came to pass that the clergy, who spoke of things real, affected 
the people so little, and the players, who spoke of things barely 
imaginary, affected them so much, replied, ‘My lord, I can assign 
but one reason: our players speak of things imaginary as though 
they were real, and too many of the clergy speak of things real as 
if they were imaginary.’ ” 

There was another quality in his voice which was an element 
of power, and that was a certain strain of pathos as marked as 
in the voice of Bishop Simpson. Whenever he preached there were 
tears in his voice. Some of his most overwhelming moments were 
his “weeping silences,” which few could withstand. One who 
listened to him oftener than any other person said that he always 
wept some time during a sermon,and often so excessively as to stop 
him for a time. He had in an unusual degree a divine gift of 
emotion. Lecky, the English historian, thinks that he “was chiefly 
a creature of impulse and emotion; had very little logical skill, 
no depth or range of knowledge, not much self-restraint.” All 
this may be granted without the slightest depreciation of White- 
field’s power as a preacher. It was not Whitefield’s mental con- 
stitution—and he had some elements, such as a surpassingly bril- 
liant imagination end power of graphic description which was 
much out of the ordinary—which made him great, but rather his 
heart power. In his diary there occurs with much frequency the 
expression “preached with power,” and toward the close of his life 
he explained to a friend his meaning of this favorite expression: 
“By the word power I mean no more or less than an enlargement 
of heart and a comfortable frame given me from above by which 
I was enabled to speak with freedom and clearness, and people 
were impressed and affected thereby.” His oratory on all oc- 
casions was exciting; in every way it seems to have been perfect. 
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an eloquent man; no, that is not quite it—they came to hear him 
because he was George Whitefield: 2 man whose personality was 
what it was, and whose eloquence was what it was. 

Whitefield’s printed sermons—there are about eighty of them, 
probably all he had—are disappointing; there is no glossing that 
fact, but so are Matthew Simpson’s, and John MeClintock’s, and 
Henry Bascom’s. The printed sermons of Whitefield convey al. 
most no idea of his superb power. For the most part they are flat, 
stale, and unprofitable. The common criticism of them is that they 
contain no powerful movement of thought, and the criticism is a 
just one. Almost without exception writers have censured him 
for consenting to their publication. Benjamin Franklin felt that 
Whitefield had done himself great injustice by so doing. But it 
must be remembered that these sermons were prepared for being 
heard, and not for being read. “Had they been delivered from a 
written copy,” says Southey, “one delivery would have been like 
the last.” But this was not the case. His most effective sermons 
were given over and over again. Chalmers also was fond of 
preaching old sermons. He did so openly, giving notice of his pur- 
pose, but crowds gathered to hear him preach sermons which were 
in print, even. The spoken words disclosed something which the 
printed words did not. Moreover, Whitefield’s best passages were 
not prepared passages, “they were bursts of passion like the jets 
of a geyser when the spring is in full play.” His power was 
largely in this spontaneity of utterance. He had a peculiar gift of 
seizing upon something that was immediate. A shadow flitting 
across the floor became an emblem of human life; the words of a 
little boy in Boston who died the day after he had heard him 
preach, “I shall go to Mr. Whitefield’s God,” furnished a text for 
one of his most moving appeals. On one occasion, when preaching 
in the same city on the wonders of creation, providence, and re- 
demption, a violent storm of thunder and lightning came on, which 
became so alarming that the congregation sat in breathless awe. 
Whereupon Whitefield closed the Bible, fell on his knees at the 
side of the pulpit, and with deep feeling repeated the words: 


Hark, the Eternal rends the sky! 
A mighty voice before him goes— 
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A voice of music to his friends, 

But threatening thunder to his foes; 
“Come, children, to your *ather’s arms; 
Hide in the chambers of my grace 

Till the flerce storm be overblown, 

And my revenging fury cease”— 


and then said, “Let us devoutly sing to the praise and glory of God 
this hymn to the tune of Old Ilundred.” By the time the hymn 
vas finished the storm was hushed. Now this was simply self-ex- 
pression. It was not affectation, but the disclosure of his person: 


ality, and it is personality in preaching which counts moet of all. 


Phillips Brooks says that “preaching is the bringing of truth 
through personality.” “The seeret and charm of all public speech 
is in the speaker. It lies beyond analysis in the mystery of per- 
sonality. Both what he says and how he says it have their peculiar 

All genuine speech is personal.” If, as is said, style is the 
man, preaching is self-expression. This is the reason why the 
spoken word has more power than the written word. Saint 
Gaudens, the eminent sculptor, once remarked on what to him was 
“a singularly amazing fact,” namely, the marked tendency of a 
pupil who was drawing from a model to bias his drawings in the 
direction of his own physical and even mental peculiarities; that 
is, assuming the model to be a well-proportioned man, the long, 
thin pupil would more likely make a drawing long and thin than 
the short and stout pupil, and vice versa. A pupil with stubby 
legs will draw his man short legged, ete. A man invariably puts 
himself into his work, whatever the work is; his peculiarities, his 
prejudices, even his deformities. Whatever our studies in ser- 
monic literature, whoever our ideal preacher may be, and however 
much we may try to imitate him, it is our self, after all, who is 
preaching. It is Whitefield’s personality which explains White- 
field’s power. 

Whitefield regarded his oratory as a gift of his Creator, and 
this is the opinion of his biographers. It is said that he could not 
have been natural without using it. Preaching was his element. 
When he was ill in America, as he was a considerable part of the 
time, a physician prescribed a perpetual blister. “But I have 
found,” said Whitefield, “perpetual preaching to be a better 
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remedy. When this grand catholicon fails, it is over with me.” 
He had to preach. It was his life. And in his preaching he used 
all his God-given resources. 

He had a really wonderful voice. It was both strong and 
musical, and he seems to have had perfect control of it. It was 
a marvelous instrument upon which he played with consummate 
skill. Garrick, himself a master of elocution, who did not alto- 
gether relish being called the Whitefield of the stage—he would 
have preferred that it had been put the other way—frequently ex. 
pressed his admiration for the quality of Whitefield’s voice. His 
statement concerning Whitefield’s utterance of the word 
“Mesopotamia,” that he could make his audiences weep or tremble 
merely by varying his pronunciation, is well known. At another 
time he said: “I would give a hundred guineas if I could only 
say ‘O’ like Mr. Whitefield.” What an amazingly fine voice he 
must have had! Even more has been said concerning its power 
and the distance he could make himself heard. There were mer 
in his day who took oath that they distinctly heard certain words 
uttered by him at a distance of two miles, That sounds apocryphal, 
but the evidence is trustworthy. Yet the characterization of him 
by one of his biographers, “He had a voice like a lion,” is not a 
happy comparison; he did not roar; it was the roundness, clear- 
ness, resonance of his voice that enabled him to be heard dis- 
tinctly by great crowds of people. Some of the finest effects of his 
voice were produced by his skillful use of it. One moment it 
would swell into jubilant strains as of some oratorio, the next it 
would mellow into the soft musie of a lullaby or sink into the 
whispered sighing of forest trees. Indeed, it was quite as much 
the manner of using the voice as the voice itself which swayed men 
and excited their admiration. He often made more effective cer- 
tain passages of Scripture by his impressive, awesome manner; as, 
for example, that sentence of Jeremiah, “O earth, earth, earth, 
hear the word of the Lord.” It was quite usual for him to speak 
as if Gethsemane or Calvary were in full view. “Look yonder!” 
he would suddenly ery. “What is that I see? It is my agonizing 
Lord. Hark! Hark, do you not hear him pray?” And however 
frequently he repeated such and similar expressions they always 
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came with the charm and surprise of novelty, so graphically and 
effectively were they introduced. Whitefield knew something of 
his power, and “so far from concealing the fact of his attention to 
delivery, or the manner as well as matter of preaching, he strongly 
urged the importance of the study and practice of elocution in 
preparation for the ministry. In one of his letters he quotes a 
well-known saying of Betterton, the actor, who when asked how 
it came to pass that the clergy, who spoke of things real, affected 
the people so little, and the players, who spoke of things barely 
imaginary, affected them so much, replied, ‘My lord, I can assign 
but one reason: our players speak of things imaginary as though 
they were real, and too many of the clergy speak of things real as 
if they were imaginary.’ ” 

There was another quality in his voice which was an clement 
of power, and that was a certain strain of pathos as marked as 
in the voice of Bishop Simpson. Whenever he preached there were 
tears in his voice. Some of his most overwhelming moments were 
his “weeping silences,” which few could withstand. One who 
listened to him oftener than any other person said that he always 
wept some time during a sermon,and often so excessively as to stop 
him for a time. He had in an unusual degree a divine gift of 
emotion. Lecky, the English historian, thinks that he “was chiefly 
a creature of impulse and emotion; had very little logical skill, 
no depth or range of knowledge, not much self-restraint.” All 
this may be granted without the slightest depreciation of White- 
field’s power as a-preacher. It was not Whitefield’s mental con- 
stitution—and he had some elements, such as a surpassingly bril- 
liant imagination and power of graphic description which was 
inuch out of the ordinary—which made him great, but rather his 
heart power. In his diary there occurs with much frequency the 
expression “preached with power,” and toward the close of his life 
he explained to a friend his meaning of this favorite expression: 
“By the word power I mean no more or less than an enlargement 
of heart and a comfortable frame given me from above by which 
I was enabled to speak with freedom and clearness, and people 
were impressed and affected thercby.” His oratory on all oc- 
casions was exciting; in every way it seems to have been perfect. 
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So effective was his eloquence that while preaching to a number of 
sailors, having introduced for illustration a description of a storm 
and shipwreck, so irresistibly did he carry away their imagination 
that in the climax of the catastrophe his audience sprang to their 
feet exclaiming: “Take to the life boat; take to the life boat!” 
The well-known incident of Lord Chesterfield while listening to the 
great preacher in the Tabernacle, London, shows how quickly 
Whitefield could make his hearers see with his eyes and feel with 
his heart. He was giving a vivid picture of the peril of sinners, 
and had carried his audience out into the night near to a dangerous 
precipice where, in the dim light, might be seen the staggering 
form of an old man, a blind beggar deserted by his dog. He 
stumbles on, feeling with his staff for the way, but, unable to dis- 
cover it, advances step by step toward the cliff; his foot trembles 
on the edge, another instant and he will lie broken on the rocks 
below; when suddenly Chesterfield, carried out of himself, leaps 
to his feet, impelled by a desire to save the imperiled man, crying, 
“Good God! He is gone.” Father Taylor, the famous Boston 
preacher to seamen, of whom Dickens in his American Notes spoke 
so appreciatively, used both of these incidents, but with far less 
effect because they were not his own. Whitefield eclipsed the best 
actors of the day in grace of action and naturalness of expression. 
No man in recent years has so nearly approached him in dramatic 
action as Joseph Parker, but even he was as the Palisades of the 
Hudson to Mont Blane in comparison with Whitefield, whose “face 
was a language, whose intonation was music, and whose action was 
passion.” It was his way of saying things rather than what he 
said that moved sinners to repentance, and his way of saying 
things was born of his tender, intense love for souls. He under- 
stood with Demosthenes that the first, second, and third requisite 
for the orator is action, but by action Demosthenes did not mean 
movement of the body, but alertness and activity of the soul for 
self-revelation. Whitefield’s heart actually seemed as if to break 
while he pleaded with men to be reconciled unto God. Oratory 
was nothing to him as an art; eloquence was of value only as it 
could be used for Christ, an instrument by which hearts might be 
drawn to the cross. It was a favorite maxim with him that he 
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wanted to preach as Apelles painted, for eternity. He was much 
impressed with the remark made by Dr. Delaney, who was Dean 
of Saint Patrick’s, Dublin, at the table of Archbishop Boulter: “I 
wish whenever I go up into the pulpit to look upon it as the last 
time I shall ever preach or the last time the people may hear.” 
This was ever before him, and he preached as a dying man to 
dying men. From the first sermon to his last he had one motive, 
the love of Christ, and one aim, the salvation of souls. The two 
keynotes of his 18,000 sermons, expressed in innumerable forms 
and diversified by many different illustrations, were, man is a 
guilty simner but may obtain forgiveness ; he is an immortal spirit 
and must ripen here for endless happiness or endless woe. Every- 
thing was subordinated to his one purpose, that he might save men. 
With solemnity, tenderness, courage, and passion he pleaded the 
cause of his blessed Saviour. With boldness, with such directness 
of address as to make it seem as if he were speaking personally to 
every individual in the congregation, placing himself on terms of 
intimacy and unreserved confidence with all his hearers; with a 
glow of feeling and a melting compassion; with steadfast adher- 
ence to the essential truths of the gospel; with a perfect consecra- 
tion of all his talents to the one holy service of winning souls, and 
with full recognition of God’s supreme gift to him, he preached 
more successfully than any man of his generation, and the secret 
of his unrivaled power was in the faithful cultivation and use of 
his matchless endowment and other divine gifts, the sum total of 
which we designate by the elusive term, personality. 


pier TeAple, 
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Art. VI.—CALIBAN’S THEOLOGY 


Wuen Shakespeare created his strange character, Caliban, 
he made him only the representative of a certain type of life, 
fitting him into the place assigned him in the drama of the 
enchanted isle. It remained for Browning to make him think, 
and to produce a natural theology in his island. By this artistic 
and clever turn Browning was able to make him a mouthpiece 
for his own criticisms on contemporary theology. The keen satire 
of the poem is at once more forcible and more palatable than if 
the poet had spoken these criticisms directly in his own person. 
His fondness for the dramatic monologue, and his won:lerful 
skill in using it, nowhere served his purpose better. In this poem 
on Caliban he has put into permanent form a criticism at once 
destructive and constructive of contemporary tendencies in 
theology—tendencies which continually recur, and which each new 
age must reinterpret for itself. For there is a truth as well as 
a falsehood in Feuerbach’s statement that man constructs his 
God in his own image. 

Browning was much interested in matters of religion and 
theology, and has probably given a better interpretation of these 
subjects than any other English poet, not excluding Milton and 
the “religious” poets. His interest is shown by the large number 
of poems dealing with these topics, some of the more important 
of which are “Caliban,” “Epistle of Karshish,” “Bishop Blou- 
gram’s Apology,” “Cleon,” “Saul,” “Christmas Eve,” “Easter 
Day,” and “A Death in the Desert.” His ability to treat such 
topics adequately is manifest in the fact that in this list are some 
of the greatest and most remarkable poems in the language, many 
of which are universally recognized as able and sympathetic 
accounts of religion and of religious experiences. 

It is not often Browning gives his readers so many hints of 
the meaning and intention of a poem as he has given for “Caliban 
upon Setebos.” The title itself is more than usually enlightening. 
We are to have the views of Caliban upon his god, Setebos. It 
is Shakespeare’s Caliban turned philosopher. The poet must be 
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permitted to make his characters express themselves in a manner 
adequate to the poet’s thought, though many of them could not 
in fact so speak. The poet makes the dull to feel and the dumb to 
speak, and in so doing really puts himself into their environ- 
ment and feels and speaks for them. For this the poet has been 
criticized; but all such criticism is wide of the mark. The con- 
vention of utterance must be granted to all forms of the arts of 
expression, else they could not exist at all. It is of the essence 
of these arts to express the unexpressed. Even science is allowed 
this privilege, and the scientist gives voice to the age-long silence 
of nature and declares for us her thoughts. The poet, then, must 
be allowed to give the power of expression to his characters that 
they may utter their inarticulate thoughts, as he says, “Letting 
the rank tongue blossom into speech.” This, no doubt, is impos- 
sible in actuality, but the poet does not presume to depict Caliban 
as real, but leaves him on his enchanted island where Shakespeare 
had left him and in his imaginary environment. Accordingly, 
Browning has given to Caliban not only a tongue of eloquence and 
precision, but, as has been said, “the introspective powers of a 
Hamlet and the theology of an evangelical churchman.” 

Shakespeare had doubtless taken this character from some 
of the many books of travel published in his day, from Eden’s 
History of Travaile, published in 1577, or some similar account. 
It was quite common in those days to consider primitive peoples 
as little better than brutes, and often they were thought to be 
degraded from higher types. Browning takes Shakespeare’s Cali- 
ban, and fills out the account of his theology from similar sources, 
using, however, only certain outer facts, and adding from his own 
imagination what Caliban would probably think of his god, if 
he could reason as some moderns do. 

Then again, Browning tells us in the subtitle of the poem that 
it is “natural” theology that he puts into the mouth of Caliban. 
In Browning’s young days the air was full of such theology, and 
most persons took it very seriously. Paley had not long been gone, 
and the famous Bridgewater Treatises were then held in high 
esteem. It was thought possible to establish theology firmly and 
safely on a naturalistic basis, above the host of critics of the 
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Hebrew Scriptures, and out of reach of atheists and infidels, 
The success attending this sort of theology has not justified the 
prophecy. To this day “naturalism” is still associated with 
skepticism in the form of agnosticism, and bas produced a demon- 
strated theology. It is manifest that when Browning published 
“Caliban” in 1864 he had little faith in this kind of theology. The 
poem is in fact a criticism of this manner of theological thinking, 

But another hint of the poet’s intention is to be seen in the 
text from the fiftieth psalm subjoined to the title of the poem. 
The Lord is there presented as rebuking the wicked for their sins 
and for their low views of him, saying, “Thou thoughtest that I 
was altogether such a one as thyself.” The Hebrew psalmist 
evidently thought that men could not infer the true nature of God 
from themselves, especially if they were wicked. They must 
learn of him from some higher source than their own evil hearts, 

Here, then, according to the poet, are the two fruitful sources 
of our inadequate theologies: the one, outer nature ; and the other, 
actual humanity. Neither of these, when considered quite exter- 
nally, can furnish true views of God. The study of nature alone 
is likely to givé the conception of God as only “Power,” as a per- 
sonified physical force, and, like the Bridgewater Treatises, to 
set forth first “the power and wisdom” of God, and some time 
afterward to contemplate his “goodness.” The study of the actual 
man tends to regard God as having all the attributes of man, 
and as only an enlarged human being. And as the actual man is 
far from perfect, possessed of many failings and shortcomings, 
it follows that the anthropomorphic God is not one to arouse our 
highest admiration or to elicit our sincerest worship. Both of 
these views, then, appeared to the poet to be based on wrong 
ground, and hence incapable of yielding a true view of God. 

In taking Caliban as the representative of these forms of 
theology, it is not likely the poet thought of him as a “primitive” 
man, or of his religion as a “primitive” religion. Browning makes 
Caliban a degraded modern, and his religion a caricature of 
certain contemporary English and European types. Herein con- 
sist the criticisms contained in the poem. Though Setebos is 
the god of the Patagonians, and thus a primitive deity, neither 
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Shakespeare nor Browning intended to give a scientific and accu- 
rate account of the Patagonian or any other primitive religion. 
It is more than likely that Browning, at least, was well aware 
that Caliban’s religion as given in the poem is not true to any 
primitive types known to history. Primitive religion is always 
tribal, not individual, as is that of Caliban. The accounts from 
which both poets drew their information make this quite clear. 
Caliban’s religion is to be found in Europe rather than in Pata- 
gonia. Furthermore, no known primitive religion thinks of its 
gods as evil or as ill-disposed to man. In most if not all poly- 
theistic religions there are of course some evil gods; but these are 
never supreme. The most powerful gods in all religions are repre- 
sented as good. To this there are no exceptions, though Herbert 
Spencer and others have long tried and as long failed to make 
it appear that religion had its origin in “fear.” If the supreme 
gods are good, it is not in “fear” so much as in “love” that religion 
had its beginnings. It is now seen that there is neither historical 
nor philosophical warrant for the belief that religion originated 
in “fear.” In every religion there is an element of fear, but it 
is not the fear that is afraid. Rather it is the fear that springs 
from love. To conceive of God as “evil,” and as such the object 
only of “fear,” is left for the morbid of later times, and cannot 
be found among primitive religions. All this Browning doubt- 
less knew as well as the wisest of his readers, for his range of 
exact information was almost encyclopedic. 

The poem, then, is a protest against certain inadequate views 
of God held by many persons. It is a satire on certain low, 
unspiritual views that in the end are also immoral. These really 
regard God as a monster, a sort of glorious devil, who has little 
concern for men, but who, nevertheless, demands the allegiance 
and even the love of his worshiper. According to natural 
theology he was nothing but great physical power, and according 
to this theology he was a great and powerful ruler; in both cases 
alike only an infinite, implacable, and absolute sovereign. Doubt- 
less the theology Browning had in mind was chiefly Calvinism, 
with its decrees, its doctrine of election, and its absolute God. 
With this faith the poet was familiar, having attended an inde- 
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pendent church in his youth. It was no part of his purpose in this 
poem to call attention to the contribution Calvinism made to the 
history of theology, but to its fatal defects. Calvinism, no doubt, 
is in large measure a biblical theology, but the poet’s criticism 
is directed to its anthropomorphic elements derived largely from a 
consideration of actual human life and conditions. 

Both of these forms of theology, Browning thought, reached 
their conclusions by methods that were fallacious. But to attack 
these fallacies directly was not the manner of the poet, nor was 
it the most effective. The poet’s way of the imagination is better, 
and of course was the only way for a thorough poet like Browning. 
He, therefore, imagines what Caliban would think of his god, 
were he to reason like these more modern and more civilized 
theologians. The poet leaves him where Shakespeare had placed 
him, and sets him thinking about Setebos. Starting from the 
limited vision of his little island, Caliban reasons in the same 
fallacious manner as these theologians, and thinks of his god as 
having all the shortcomings of his own undeveloped character. 
Seen in this way the poem appears a splendid fiction of the 
imagination, and successful as nothing else could be in reducing 
this manner of theological thinking to an absurdity. 

The prologue of the poem gives a description of Caliban 
sprawling in the mire of his pit, or cave, in the comfort of the 
cool slush on a summer’s day, and ruminating on “that other, 
whom his dam called God.” He first considers the reason why 
Setebos created the world, and concludes that it was because he 
was “‘ill at ease,” as the fish which longs for the warm water and 
yet finds “repulse” when she enters it. Setebos had not the power 
to create a mate to console him, so creates the world of various 
animals as “mere playthings.” He does this with as much 
indifference as Caliban would make birds of clay, if he could, 
and laugh as he would snap off their legs just to amuse himself, 
or add another leg if that were more amusement, in all cases 
alike “making and marring clay at will.” Setebos is neither kind 
nor cruel, but because “He is strong and Lord” is able to do as 
he pleases, and like Caliban stoning the twenty-first crab, “Loving 
not, hating not, just choosing so.” 
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Then Caliban congratulates himself that in some respects 
he is worthier than Setebos, though as Setebos is the stronger he 
must submit to him. He suspects, however, that there is a power, 
“the Quiet,” which is greater than Setebos, and that may have 
made him. Even the rude Caliban finds it a necessity of thought 
to pass on to conceive an infinite God—the only principle adequate 
to be considered the source of all things. Though “this Quiet” 
may be the ultimate power, yet Caliban can only conjecture con- 
cerning it, for he knows only Setebos as ruler of the world. This 
Setebos is known chiefly for his arbitrariness, and his spitefulness, 
as shown in such acts as the detruction of the fence he had made 
with so much labor to stop the she-tortoises. But, “Doth as he 
likes, or wherefore Lord?’ His envy, however, is even harder to 
bear, for, being ill at ease himself, Setebos dislikes to see Caliban 
happy. The only way is “not to seem too happy,” thereby avoid- 
ing his provocation. But as “evils sometimes mend,” the hope is 

That some strange day, will the Quiet catch 


And conquer Setebos, or likelier he 
Decrepit may doze, doze, as good as die. 


In the meantime, though Setebos is a being to be feared and 
hated, Caliban must pretend to love him, and must prove his 
devotion by forms of self-affliction and self-sacrifice, for these will 
probably conciliate his anger. Hence Caliban 


Lieth flat and loveth Setebos! 

Maketh his teeth meet thro’ his upper lip, 

Will let those quails fly, will not eat this month 
One little mess of whelks, so he may ’scape. 


This analysis exhibits the leading points of Caliban’s theol- 
ogy. It is at once “natural” theology and “regal” theology, and 
consists chiefly in regarding God as arbitrary Power. Like 
nature, God is powerful, and rules by laws that seem not to have 
reference to man, but to nature’s own inscrutable purposes, if 
purpose there be at all. Or like an absolute sovereign he rules 
for his own pleasure without reference to man’s good or ill. In 
either case, no consideration is paid to his creatures, for he neither 
regards nor disregards them. His own independent purposes 
are all that move him. Thus, naturalism worships an all-powerful 
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nature and Calvinism an absolute sovereign. Such a theology, 
the poet implies, is fit only for Caliban, aud appropriate only 
in an imaginary, enchanted isle, but not in the world of struggling, 
aspiring men. It is all as absurd and unreal as Caliban himself. 
In this poem Browning contents himself with satirizing the 

types of theology referred to, and we shall have to look elsewhere 
for his own views. The poet has no doubt of the “power” of God, 
He once said to Mrs. Orr that “The evidences of divine power are 
everywhere about us.” Nor would he doubt the “wisdom” of 
God. But the one criticism that he would make upon all these 
systems of theology is that they infer the being and attributes of 
God entirely from external phenomena. As an idealist, Brown- 
ing did not for a moment believe that external objects possess 
ultimate reality. It is not in them that the highest truths are to 
be found, but in the inner life of the spirit which is the one true 
reality. This view Browning held throughout his whole life, and 
as early as “Paracelsus” in 1833, gave it expression: 

Truth is within ourselves; it takes no rise 

From outward things, whate’er you may believe. 


There is an inmost center in us all 
Where truth abides in fullness. 


The true view of God can come, then, only from this inner foun- 
tain of truth. Whatever is learned of God from outer facts must 
be supplemented by the truth of inner experience. God has ever 
revealed himself as he is only to the upright in heart, and it is 
only the pure in heart that see him. 

Looking into the inner life of the spirit, Browning thought 
he saw abundant evidence for believing that God is “Love.” This 
conception must be added to what is learned of God’s power and 
wisdom from outer nature. It is really only in this manner that 
the “goodness” of God can be clearly discerned. The Bridge- 
water Treatises had endeavored to prove his goodness from nature, 
but the matter was always of doubtful disputation. But when we 
look within, all doubt of God’s love is dispelled. Love is the deep- 
est and truest principle of the human heart, and can, therefore, 
be taken as the truest attribute of God. Karshish had always 
thought of God as the All-Great, but after he had seen Lazarus, 
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and had noticed the love that filled his heart and life, he came 
almost to think that “the All-Great were the All-Loving, too.” 
The life of love to be found in man, the ideals that beckon and 
lead him on, these are truer evidences of the character of God 
than external things. It is only in virtue of our spiritual life 
that we are “gods in germ.” In “Christmas Eve” Browning has 
put the whole matter into a few lines: 


In youth I looked to these very skies, 
And probing their immensities, 
I found God there, his visible power; 
Yet felt in my heart, amid all the sense 
Of the power, an equal evidence 
That his love, there too, was the nobler dower. 
For the loving worm within its clod, 
Were diviner than a loveless god 
Amid his worlds, I will dare to say. 


This, of course, is mysticism, that the deepest truths are 
matters primarily of inner experience. Browning recognized this 
to be the case and freely made the acknowledgment. A few years 
before his death, a friend remarked to him: “When you made 
Abt Vogler say, ‘’Tis we musicians know,’ you meant, ‘We 
mystics.’ The friend says, “He seemed surprised at my having 
detected his secret—but presently he exclaimed with much empha- 
sis, ‘Of course I did; I am a mystic.’ ” 

No English poet ever had more sympathy with religion than 
Browning, and none has spoken more nobly of the soul, or held 
worthier views of God. He held that our best view of God comes 
from our deepest spiritual experiences. Like the singers and 
prophets of Israel, he insisted that God is best known in the heart, 
and that our best thought of him springs from our spiritual natures 
rather than from the outer world. God is truly known only as 
he speaks to the heart and conscience. What we aspire to be, 
rather than what we actually are, is the best index of the attributes 


of God. 
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Art. VII—THE PURPOSE OF SCIENCE 


“Tne only object of science is to oppose religion.” This js 
not my definition. It is a statement made from the pulpit in my 
hearing by a noted clergyman, a man with a doctor’s degree, a 
man who held a professorship in a prominent college for several 
years. 

“The only object of the church is to provide without work 
a living for preachers.” Again, this is not my definition. It is a 
statement made in my hearing by a noted scientist, a man who 
holds a professorship in one of our most famous universities. 

Both of these statements, one made by a minister, the other 
by a scientist, are in precisely the same class. They are dogmatic. 
They are based upon a very narrow study of conditions as they 
exist. If based upon observed facts at all, only such facts are 
considered as support a conclusion formulated beforehand. 

I have selected these two statements to illustrate the antith- 
esis of science—to show what science is not. And I may as well 
add another that comes to mind, an illustration of a process of 
reaching a conclusion that can claim no relation to science. Not 
many years ago a young woman came to me to discuss the question 
of specialization in biology. After considerable conversation it 
developed that she had decided to devote her life to the study of 
living organisms because, as she put it, “she just dearly loved to 
see the blood flow through the frog’s foot.” 

Science is more method than subject, more an attitude of 
mind in attempting to solve a given problem than the subject in 
which the problem occurs. It is more than physics and chemistry 
and biology and geology. It may include history and economics 
and psychology and many other subjects. Science consists pri- 
marily in a study of objects and their relative positions in space. 
Its principal aim is to account for changes in the interrelation- 
ship of material particles—changes in the characteristics of objects 
and in their position in space. 

The first essential in scientific investigation is the collection of 
data, and the character of the observations which form the basis of 
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the data is of the greatest importance. The second important step 
in scientific investigation consists in the comparison of the data, 
and the third in the formulation of conclusions. Let me illustrate: 

We know that seeds under certain conditions change ; that is, 
they grow. Science proceeds to investigate this problem by first 
making careful and detailed observations on the seed, then noting 
the changes that occur in the seed and the relation between these 
changes and the environment—air, with its various constituents, 
moisture, temperature, light, ete. The results of these observa- 
tions constitute the data. These are then compared and con- 
clusions formulated. For example, in the case of the seed it is 
found that it does not grow in the absence of moisture, or of 
oxygen, or of a certain amount of heat. From this it may be 
concluded that moisture, oxygen, and heat are necessary for 
germination. Again it is found that during growth the seeds 
give off carbon dioxide, consume oxygen, and liberate heat. A 
comparison of these data leads to the conclusion that germinating 
seeds respire ; that is, that a chemical change known as oxidation 
takes place in them. 

This is a typical example of scientific procedure from begin- 
ning to end. Have we learned the cause of the changes in the 
seed and its environment, or merely the order in which the 
observed phenomena occur? What is the purpose of science? 

Suppose I have a ball and throw it up into the air ten feet 
and that it falls into a cup. If I throw this ball up again will it 
be likely to fall in the same place? Most of you will say no. But 
suppose it does and I throw it up a third time. What do you say 
now as to the question regarding the place of its descent? Will 
it fall to the same place or not? Some of you are skeptics: and 
you say it will not; some are agnostics: you say you do not know; 
a few perhaps, a very few, are inspired with faith: you say it will. 
Which of these groups is taking the scientific attitude? Those 
who are in doubt, for we still have too little evidence to support 
a conclusion concerning the action of the ball. But suppose it 
does fall into the cup, and I throw it up into the air again. What 
do you say now as to where it will fall? Are there more who 
believe that it will reach the cup? Suppose it does, and that I 
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throw it up repeatedly, a hundred times—a thousand times you 
have seen the ball thrown into the air and fall to the same spot 
a thousand times. I throw it up once more. What do you say 
now as to the place where it will be likely to fall? Very few if 
any have any doubt about this question. The skeptics and 
agnostics have gained faith. But you answer: It is not faith they 
have gained; it is knowledge. We shall not discuss the question 
concerning the terminology here, but rather attempt to get at the 
meaning of the change from an agnostic attitude to one of convie- 
tion, for this will lead to an answer to the question under con- 
sideration—the purpose of science. 

What is it that makes us trust in the occurrence of events! 
Is it a knowledge of fundamental causation or merely experience 
gained by observation of the sequence in which they occur? In 
the imaginary case of the ball it is evidently the latter. Faith 
that the ball will continue to fall into the cup may be entirely 
independent of anything more than the observed sequence of what 
occurred—repeated throwing of the ball into the air and falling 
into the cup. Your faith that the ball will continue to fall to 
the same place may be entirely independent of any knowledge 
as to whether its course is regulated by the skill of the thrower, 
or by a magnetic field, or in some other way. Is it not clear, then, 
that our conclusion depends upon what has been seen to occur, 
and not upon any knowledge as to why it has occurred ; and is it not 
equally clear that the mere fact that we have seen the ball fall 
into the cup repeatedly is no reason why it should continue to fall 
there, or why it should fall at all? Surely observation from a 
distance does not influence the ball in its course, does not regulate 
its direction of motion. Do you not see that under the assumed 
conditions of the experiment the ball is precisely as likely to fall 
into the cup after you have seen it fall once as it is after you have 
seen it fall a thousand times? You know as much about the 
cause of its course first as last, and yet your attitude of doubt 
as to what will happen has changed to one of conviction. The 
methods of procedure in the investigation have been strictly 
scientific—observations, records and conclusions, all scientific— 
and you have become convinced that the ball will continue to fall 
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into the cup although you have learned nothing concerning the 
cause of it. All that is known about the matter is that the ball 
has fallen into the cup in the past. Is it not clear from this illus- 
tration that scientific evidence is incomplete, that science deals 
not primarily with the cause of phenomena, but rather with the 
observed sequence of phenomena, the order in which they occur ; 
and that faith in its conclusions is founded on our belief that 
nature in general is orderly? But let me emphasize that we do 
not know why it is orderly. We have unlimited confidence that 
events which occur in a given sequence will continue to do so. 
We stake our life daily upon our faith in this. The lineman 
handles live wirés with impunity with rubber gloves. He has 
observed that electricity does not flow through rubber, but he 
knows nothing about the reason why. He has observed the 
sequence of events—bare hand—live wire—death ; rubber-gloved 
hand—live wire—no injury—and he trusts that this sequence will 
continue to oceur, that nature is orderly, that what he has 
experienced under given circumstances will, under the same cir- 
cumstances, occur again. 

There is a coin lying on the table. If I push it over the 
edge what will happen? No one here has even the slightest doubt 
concerning this question. But you say we do not doubt because 
we know what makes the coin fall. We know that gravity draws 
it to the earth. But what is gravity? Some say that it is a force 
that makes bodies tend to approach each other. However, all 
that is known about this matter scientifically is what has been 
observed, and that is that objects do tend to approach each other. 
We know absolutely nothing as to the cause of it. From a 
scientific point of view, gravity is a shorthand statement for the 
expression, “bodies tend to approach each other”—and nothing 
more. It has nothing to do with the cause of the phenomenon. 
Gravity is the fact that bodies fall, not the cause of their falling. 
It may, however, be concluded from metaphysical speculation 
that gravity is more than this, that it actually does things, that it 
is a causal agent, and it may be helpful in scientific investigation 
and in every-day life to assume this, but it should always be clearly 
understood that this is merely an assumption, a postulate concern- 
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ing which we have no experimental knowledge. Why then do we 
have such explicit faith that bodies will fall? Why do we regulate 
our whole lives on the conviction that they will continue to act 
to-morrow as they have acted to-day? Simply because we have 
repeatedly observed this phenomenon and because we believe that 
nature is not chaotic but orderly, and because of the serious con- 
sequences if we do not conform our lives to the order of nature, 

An Alpine guide supports his party with his rope from above, 
not from below. It takes an Irishman to have faith in the order 
of nature such as to permit him to say, “Pat, kape a shure grip 
on the rope below while I sthep across this murderous place 
above.” You smile at this and say the Irishman is a fool. Some 
day he will crack his skull and learn better. And yet as to the 
fundamental cause of the tendency of bodies to approach each 
other, the Irishman is as wise as the guide. All that either they 
or anyone else knows about the matter is that in the past bodies 
not supported have fallen to the earth. Nothing is known about 
the cause of this. It is simply faith that the sequence of events, 
the order of nature, experienced in the past will continue that 
makes you say ‘the Irishman is a fool to attempt to insure safety 
by fastening the rope below instead of above. But surely faith 
that things will happen in the future as they have happened in the 
past is no reason why they should happen thus. Our experience 
tells us that nature has been orderly, and that she is still orderly, 
but it does not tell us why she is orderly, nor does it tell us that 
she will continue to be. 

The process of reasoning applied to gravity holds for all of 
the fundamental concepts of science, chemical affinity, electricity, 
energy, diffusion, matter, ete. 

Under certain conditions specific particles of matter come 
together and unite. We say they unite chemically. Hydrogen 
and oxygen, gases under ordinary conditions, unite with explosive 
violence ; they burn, producing great heat; and the result of the 
union is a liquid which is used to quench fire, a substance having 
very different properties from either of the elements. It is not 
known why this is true, nor is it known why they unite at all. 
All that is known is that they have persistently united in the past, 
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and still every chemist has perfect confidence that they will do so 
in the future. But you say, surely elements cannot unite without 
cause; is it not chemical affinity that makes them unite? Bodies 
cannot fall without cause; is it not gravity that makes them fall ? 
We must admit that for science chemical affinity is merely the fact 
that certain elements unite, not the cause of the union; and that in 
general, science tells us only concerning the order of events, nothing 
about the cause of the order. 

If this be true it is a simple matter to answer the question 
as to the purpose of science. The purpose of science is to ascer- 
tain by experiment and observation the order of events in nature. 
But if science does not tell us the cause of the order of events, 
of what practical value is it? It is of the greatest practical value 
owing to the fact that we have faith that the order of events 
observed in the past will continue in the future, and because this 
makes it possible for us to regulate our actions in such a way as 
to prevent catastrophes, and also to control the occurrence of 
events. If it is known, for example, that influenza ordinarily 
follows exposure, and if the order of events in nature continues 
in the future as it has in the past, it is possible to avoid influenza, 
even if nothing is known as to why exposure is followed by this 
disease. Numberless examples suggest themselves. 

Scientific evidence gives us no clue as to the cause of the 
order of natural phenomena, and as far as I can see there is no 
hope that it ever will. But the human mind is such that it seems 
impossible to conceive of order without a cause. That is, if events 
to-morrow occur in the same sequence that they do to-day there 
must be some cause for it. There must be some cause for the 
fact that bodies tend to approach each other, some cause for the 
fall of objects not supported, some cause for the origin and direc- 
tion of evolution, some cause for everything. It is this character- 
istic of the human mind that leads to speculation about things 
concerning which scientific evidence is silent, a, super-science, 
speculation leading to conclusions beyond anything directly sup- 
ported by experimental observation, conclusions concerning the 
origin and cause of the order of natural phenomena. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the nature of metaphysics 
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and religion, but it may not be out of place to point out in con. 
clusion that the nature of evidence leading to religious or meta- 
physical conviction must be quite different from that leading to 
scientific conviction ; that the spheres of the activity of these two 
methods of inquiry are quite distinct; that science deals with the 
order of events, while metaphysics deals with the origin and cause 
of the order ; that science without faith is useless or nearly so, for 
of what use is it to ascertain the order in which phenomena occur, 
if we are not convinced that the same order will be maintained in 
the future? If all this is true, if science deals merely with the 
order of phenomena, and religion deals with the origin and cause 
of the order, I can see no reason why scientific training should 
interfere with religious convictions. But that it frequently does 
is ungestionably true, and this no doubt has its origin in an 
unwarranted overlapping of the two fields of thought, in the appli- 
eation of religion to questions concerning the order of natural 
phenomena, and of science to questions concerning the cause of 
the order. If you persist in holding as essential to your religion 
ideas pertaining to the order of natural phenomena contrary 
to the dictates of science, and essential to your science ideas 
pertaining to the origin and cause of order in nature contrary 
to the conclusions of metaphysics, conflict is inevitable. A 
religion holding the idea that the earth is the center of the universe, 
and that the sun circles about it, cannot stand, for this idea is con- 
trary to the observed order of events. A science that maintains 
that evolution is more than the probable order of the phenomena 
which resulted in the human being, and that in this doctrine is 
found the cause of the order as well as the order, is unable to sup- 
port its conclusions by experimental observations and is in reality 
not a science but a super-science, a metaphysics. Harmony and 
peace of mind result only if the character and limits of these two 
spheres of thought are clearly differentiated and maintained 
distinct. 
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Arr. VIII.—A STUDY OF SORROW AND THE SOUL 


Hore is at the heart of the sorrow that sings. Blank despair 
is mute. Its fingers thrum no living lyre. No lyries ripple over 
its palsied lips. The soul has her moods. Even Byron, Keats, 
Shelley had their spasms of ecstasy. Self-despair is one thing. 
Despair of God is another. A Hebrew poet said: “My heart and 
my flesh fail, but God is the strength of my life.” In that is 
despair of self, but not of God. Despair is not indigenous to the 
soul. Hope is the plant that springs natal in the heart. Out of 
the throes of self-despair is born the heavenly hope. 

Absolute despair is cold. It kindles no fires on life’s altars. 
It strikes off no sparks of joy from the flinty steeps of the rugged 
road. Despair sings no songs at sorrow’s grave. Its music is a 
moan. Its shout dies in a stifling sob. 

Icebergs break. But they do not break into flame. The 
despair poets, while in the mood of despair, have produced no liv- 
ing poetry. Poetry is soul-fuel fanned into flame by heavenly 
winds. Cold despair may festoon your house with icicles, but 
it plants no flowers in your garden. 

Total despair has no capacity. It is a broken vase that lies 
shattered among the débris of withered blooms. It is a river 
between whose naked banks break no singing waves. And may 
we not believe that at least “a fearful hope” flickers in the spent 
sxket of despair? God clings long and lovingly to the last lin- 
gering vestige of life in the soul. If he leave, hope dies. 

Emerson’s “Threnody” interprets deep sorrow. The “aro- 
matic fire” on the mount and in the meadow reminds him of the 
radiant fire-spirit of his boy that has vanished, leaving only 
beautiful ashes. As the anguished father experiences the soothing 
power of the south wind the very joy of it makes him sadder as 
its breath of balm recalls the darling boy who no longer shares 
with him the chalice of delight. The very sight of the hills 
enhances the sorrow. Did not the lad he loved once leap and laugh 
among those hills? 

The surpassing value of life was always a cherished thought 
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with Mr. Emerson. With him “the darling who shall not return” 
left no equivalent. he soul in its loss is like the wounded spot 
in the garden whence the lovely flowers have been torn. Only 
the replacing of the beautiful bloom will heal that wound. The 
lyric laughter of the happy lad no longer ripples on the morning 
air. That silence is sorrow distilled. The sudden stillness sickens 
the heart. Ah, the matchless melody of the lad’s glad laughter. 
Other music the father’s ears are yet too dull with grief to hear, 
Will the caroling call of childish glee never ring through the hills 
again ? 

There is no loneliness like the loneliness of love. It ever wakes 
to watch and wonder. The lullaby of the years will not sing it to 
sleep. The very lapse of time intensifies the vividness of memory. 
The footsteps of the years make deep tracks on the soul. 

But no good is permanently lost to the good. There is some- 
what that never dies. Life and love cling forever to the skirts of 
God. And we may always touch his seamless robe. The soul is 
like the tendrils of a vine. They cling closer to the trellis as the 
summer wears away. But the pain of parting has never found 
adequate voice. The soul feels what the lips have never spoken. 
Did not hope project itself into another home of sweet reunions 
the losses of this earthly life were enough to sting the soul to 
madness. But the laughing streams of solace come leaping from 
the hills of God into all the valleys of human woe. The sob of 
grief will blossom into gladness. 

Tears have been the fertilizers of earth’s fairest gardens. 
Grief is the plow that has furrowed the fallow soil of the soul 
and sown it rank with golden harvests. The share of sorrow’s 
plow has cut the soul’s sub-soil to the world’s infinite enrichment. 
Sorrow mingles her potions with bitter-sweet. With steady hands 
she holds the brimming chalice to quivering lips because she is 
the ministrant of love. Sorrow has wrung from her wine-press 
of woe the wealth and weal of civilization. Much of misery is 
mercy in disguise. Bloody footprints mark the path that leads to 
crowns. The only perfect Man the world has ever seen was per- 
fected in the school of sorrow. 

Moral crises are the testing and the turning points in char- 
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acter. Some crisis must come to the soul that makes progress. 
But peril clings to the skirts of strength. Eliminate persouality 
and you remove the problem of moral peril. Peril hugs the path 
of personality. Peril hides among the hills and crouches in the 
valleys, lying in wait for every unwary traveler. Peril prowls 
in darkness and stalks abroad at noon. 

Struggle is God’s plan for building the soul to large pro- 
portions. Somewhere along the way manhood must meet the 
angel wrestler. “Ease is the way to disease.” “Labor is the life 
of life.” Struggle wins thrones, and struggle must hold them. 

Weary wrestler, the King went this way before thee. His 
sacred feet consecrated the rugged road. Only be firm on thy 
way. It will lead thee under clear skies some day. The 
straitened steps will yet be light and free. Thy face looks to 
the summits. Thy feet unfettered will yet climb thither. 


Whatever obstacles control, 
Thine hour will come—go on, true soul, 
Thou'lt win the prize, thou’lt reach the goal. 


We shall all meet the angel of Opportunity. His feet are 
swift. His wings are like light. His step is as soft as the creep 
of a shadow. Do not fail to snatch an arrow from his quiver. It 
will be needed on life’s battlefield. This angel’s hands hold imple- 
ments of toil. With them till thy fields. Gather thy harvests. 
Garner the ripe grain. Garlands hang thick on this angel’s 
temples. Be not eager for these. When thy work is done he will 
let them fall upon thy brow. His gifts are like the summer 
gusts from the fields—take them now, or never. 

There is the angel of duty. The place where he meets thee 
may be dark and lonely. Some Jabbok of sorrow may roll its 
turbulent tide near by. But on this spot may be thy Peniel. 
Darkness will give place to dawn. Gloom will change to splendor. 
Is the aspect of the angel severe? That look is the symbol of 
service. Ah, he will press us sore. He will harden the soft palms. 
He will bruise the pilgrim’s feet. He will bend the traveler’s 
back with many a heavy load. But he will plant the sky-ladder 
at the toiler’s feet. Down the shining rungs the angels will come. 
Up this ladder of light the toiler may ascend. 
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For be the duty as angel's flight— 

Fulfill it, and a higher will arise, 

Even from out its ashes. Duty is our ladder to the skies, 
And climbing not, we fall. 

Another angel that will meet us is the angel of Conscience, 
His grip is like the grasp of God. His is the “still small voice” 
or it is the thunder-speech of the skies. God speaks in the 
calm of the harvest noon. He speaks across the hurtling storm. 
His angel of Conscience will meet us on the high hills where the 
sun shines. He will meet us in the vales where the thick mists 
hang. He will meet us in the place where birds of joy sing all 
the day. His voice will ring at the sweet noontide. He will 
call in the midnight’s sullen gloom. Ah, this angel will have his 
wrestle with us where the bats cling in dismal shades to broken 
walls, 

Conscience is the touch of God on the soul. As to the nature 
and the functions of conscience the philosophers do not agree. 
Let conscience stand for God. Let conscience stand for the gleam- 
ing eye that looks guilt out of countenance. Call it the sky-song 
that steals in to. soothe the sobs of penitential grief. Name con- 
science that celestial pull that holds men back from sin. Let it 
be the heavenly impulse that moves men on to purity and to peace. 
Let conscience stand for God. 

God’s forgiveness always goes deeper than our own. On this 
point William Dean Howells speaks a deep and weighty word: 


Judge me not as I judge myself, O Lord; 
Show me some mercy, or I may not live; 
Let the good in me go without reward, 
Forgive the evil I must not forgive. 
To stifle conscience is to spoil character and kill the soul. 
In his “Legend of Brittany” Lowell has portrayed the moral 
tragedy with thrilling accuracy. It is the story of Mordred and 
Margaret. They met, and Mordred forgot that “he was vowed 
a monk.” “All beauty and all life he was to her.” This spell of 
youthful love was full of peril. We go at once to the heart of 
the sad story. Love lost itself in licentiousness. Mordred, 
passion-blind, feared not the crime, but fronting its dire con- 
sequences his soul was appalled. He would hide crime with 
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crime. He would cover with gore the tracks of guilt. That has 
often been crime’s dreadful shift. Wretched man. He forgot 
that breaking faith with woman’s trusting love was breaking 
faith with God. He writhes under the scorpion’s sting. The 
swift steeds of despair plunge headlong into deeper gulfs of guilt 
and woe. 
All happy sights and sounds now came to him 
Like a reproach: he wandered far and wide, 
Following the lead of his unquiet whim, 
But still there went a something at his side 
That made the cool breeze hot, the sunshine dim; 
It would not flee, it could not be defied. 
He could not see it, but he felt it there, 
By the damp chill that crept among his hair. 


Was it not the touch of God to bring him back to goodness ? 
But with sullen tread the rebel feet moved on. 

Poor Margaret. Where is she? Lonely and sad in the quiet 
nook where in the days of love’s sweet dream they had often met. 
Let go the harrowing details. They make the heart stagger with 
deathly sickness. “Enough that Margaret by his mad steel fell.” 
Then, in the agony and in the moral wreck and confusion that 
always accompany crime, 


Beneath the altar there 
In the high church the stiffening corpse he hid, 
And then, to ’scape that suffocating air, 
Like a scared ghoul out of the porch he slid; 
But his strained eyes saw blood-spots everywhere, 
And ghastly faces thrust themselves between 
His soul and hopes of peace with blasting mien. 


His heart went out within him like a spark 
Dropt in the sea; wherever he made bold 
To turn his eyes, he saw, all stiff and stark, 
Pale Margaret lying dead; the lavish gold 
Of her loose hair seemed in the dark 
To spread a glory, and a thousandfold 
More strangely pale and beautiful she grew: 
Her silence etabbed his conscience through and through. 


Ah, how faithful is God. Even from the silent lineaments of 
death he speaks with the eloquence of life. One’s conscience dies 
hard because one’s God never dies. From ghastly glooms he still, 
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would woo the soul back to forfeited goodness. It takes the per- 
sistent malice of hell to break away from the mercy of God. But 
the determined touch of crime may tear away at last the clinging 
tendrils of his love. 

Knocking, knocking, still He’s there, 

Waiting, waiting, wondrous fair; 

But the door is hard to open, 

For the weeds and ivy-vine, 


With their dark and clinging tendrils, 
Ever round the hinges twine. 


The infinite eagerness of God to restore the soul is seen in 
the pain of remorse. It is as if God would sting the lost one back 
to life rather than let him die. In the very sense of sin the touch 
of God’s love may be traced. The soul may go far away, but he 
will pursue with more than a father’s pity, with more than a 
mother’s compassion. May not remorse be a touch of God’s 
remedial hand? He would have me taste the bitter fruits of evil- 
doing that I may forsake the way of wickedness. If I betray 
him he will let me feel the sting of betrayal, if, perchance false- 
ness pall upon me, and I perforce return to him. 

I fled him down the nights, and down the days, 

I fled him down the arches of the years; 

I fled him cown the labyrinthine ways 

Of my own mind, and in the mist of tears 

I hid from him, and under running laughter; 

Up vistaed hopes I sped, and shot precipitated 

Adown Titanic glooms of chasmed fears 

From those strong feet that followed, 

That followed after. But with unhurrying chase, 

And unperturbed pace, deliberate speed, majestic instancy, 


They beat, and a voice beat more instant than the feet— 
“All things betray thee who betrayest me.” 


The sting of death lurks in the serpent of sin. We may not 
say that God ordains the causes of pain, but pain itself must 
ofttimes be the order of his love to bring us back to painless peace. 
Must he not suffer when I suffer?’ Who touches me to anguish 
touches him to pain. I am as “the apple of his eye.” In his 
white palms my poor name is graven. Let shades of night curtain 
me in darkness. God’s hand of love will replenish and light the 
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spent candles on life’s broken altars. Then let me sing with 
tobert Browning in “The Ring and the Book”: 
I stood at Naples once, a night so dark 
I could have scarce conjectured there was earth 
Anywhere, sky or sea, or world at all; 
But the night’s black was burst through by a blaze— 
Thunder struck blow on blow, earth groaned and bore, 
Through her whole length of mountain visible: 
There lay the city thick and plain with spires, 
And, like a ghost disshrouded, white the sea. 
So may the truth be flashed out by one blow, 
And Guido see, one instant, and be saved. 


Long enough to see God is lorg enough to be saved. That 
truth is at the heart of love’s message. The feet of merey seck 
out every pathway that leads to the sufferer’s lonely retreat. By 
every avenue of the soul’s experience God seeks to effect a perma- 
nent rescue. By the throes of penitence, by the pain of remorse, 
as well as by the raptures of love he is feeling after us. Would 
that all men everywhere might sue for peace, and accept his prof- 
fered hand. Then would the human struggler be valiant and 
victorious. 

Every highway of human life dips in the dale now and then. 
Every man must go through the tunnel of tribulation before he 
can travel on the elevated road of triumph. 

The very word tribulation is full of interest. It comes to 
us from the Latin, “tribulum.” That was the name of a harrow, 
or threshing flail. It was used by the Romans to separate the 
wheat from the chaff. “Tribulato” was the name that stood for 
the process. It stands for bruises. It speaks of pain. It mirrors 
the flail-marks of the soul. 

As early as the seventeenth century the genius of George 
Wither expanded the meaning of this word into a quaint but 
sweet poem. Hear him sing: 

Till from the straw the flail the corn doth beat, 
Until the chaff be purgéd from the wheat, 
Yea, till the mill the grains in pieces tear, 
The richness of the flour will scarce appear. 


So, till men’s persons great afflictions touch, 
If worth be found, there worth is not so much, 
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Because, like wheat in straw, they have not yet 
The value which in threshing they may get. 
For till the bruising flails of God’s corrections 
Have threshed out of us our vain affections; 
Till those corruptions which do misbecome us 
Are by the sacred Spirit winnowed from us; 
Till all the dusty chaff of empty pleasures, 
Yea, till His flail upon us he doth lay, ~ 

To thresh the husk of this our flesh away, 
And leave the soul uncovered; nay, yet more, 
Till God shall make our very spirit poor, 

We shall not up to highest wealth aspire— 
But then we shall; and this is my desire. 

Tribulation is the way of triumph. The valleyway opens 
into the highway. Tribulation’s imprint is on all great things, 
Crowns are cast in crucibles. Chains of character that wind 
about the feet of God are forged in earthly flames. No man is 
greatest victor till he has trodden the winepress of woe. With 
seams of anguish deep in his brow the “man of sorrows” said, “In 
the world ye shall have tribulation.” But after this sob comes 
the psalm of promise, “Be of good cheer, I have overcome the 
world.” 

The footprints are traceable everywhere. Blood marks 
stain the steps that lead to thrones. Scars are the price of scepters. 
Our crowns will be wrested from the giants we conquer. Grief 
has always been the lot of greatness. It is an open secret that 

The mark of rank in nature 
Is capacity for pain; 

And the anguish of the singer 
Makes the sweetest of the strain. 

Struggle is seen in nature. The tiny seed is buried in the 
soil. To come to its place of floral ministry it must master some- 
thing. The life-force in its heart must lift itself up against the 
pull of gravitation. It must thurst aside the pressing clods and 
push its head into the light. Its triumph is through tribulation. 

No flight were possible to the bird did not the air resist the 
pressure of its pinions. The measure of its success is the degree 
of resistance overcome. Its fiight is free because the law of tribu- 
lation prevails. 

Even the electric flash across the cloud has tribulation. Its 
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line is direct till it reaches a condensed stratum of air which 
forces it aside. Thence the subtle force leaps till it reaches another 
such stratum, and on to the end of its swift career. The history 
of the zigzag lightning-flash is a history of tribulation. 

The law of tribulation is easily traced in mechanical appli- 
ances. Consider the secret of the balloon’s ascension. The con- 
fined gas tries to escape. The enveloping canvas strives to over- 
come that tendency. Neither force is complete master, yet the 
approximate success of each lifts the balloon to its dizzy heights. 
The success issues from tribulation. 

Let the wheel testify. What does it witness? Its circular 
success is due to the opposition of two forces. The centripetal 
force would hold everything to the center. The centrifugal force 
would hurl everything from the center. The resultant is revo- 
lution. This is the secret of the wheel. Its revolution is a 
revelation of success through tribulation. 

Trace the law still higher. It runs through the history of 
exploration. Columbus, Livingstone, Stanley, all triumphed 
through nameless tribulation. The mightiest manhood is born 
amid the throes of struggle. 

Take the inventors. Their way has not been flower-strewn. 
Morse, Fulton, Field, Bell, Edison, and a thousand others have 
come out of great tribulation to scepter, throne, coronation. 

Tribulation has always marked the trail of the true reformer. 
It is the story of Paul, Luther, Savonarola, Knox, Wesley, 
Wycliff, Huss, and all the rest of the mighty army. They came 
through great tribulation to their place of power among men. 

The history of literature is a record of sublime and sorrow- 
ful struggle. Every great book has been written with the author’s 
blood. We may point to these princes of the pen, and say truth- 
fully of them, “These are they which come out of great tribula- 
tion.” That statement applies to every great book, to every great 
man, to every great institution, and to every great civilization in 
the history of mankind. Who was the peerless poet of the Greeks ? 
Homer. But that illustrious singer was blind. Who wrote the 
fadeless dream of “Pilgrim’s Progress”? A prince in royal purple 
upon a couch of ease? Nay. The trailing splendor of that vision 
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gilded the dingy walls of old Bedford jail while John Bunyan, 
a princely prisoner, a glorious genius, made a faithful transcript 
of the scene. His body was imprisoned, but his soul w 
unfettered. 

Thomas Carlyle said that “ten silent centuries found a 
voice in Dante.” How? Through ease? Through luxury? 
Never. He was lacerated by sharp criticisms. He was buffeted 
and bruised. He was hunted like a beast from hillside to hillside. 
Storms smote him. Black nights of sorrow sobbed their dirges 
across his suffering soul. It was then that Dante smote his harp, 
In such a night that Italian hero sang for the ages. That is the 
story of genius. That is the heart of heroism. 

It is not material achievement, but the soul’s sublime effort 
that counts most with God. The heroic reach of the honest heart 
may please him more than the actual achievement of the hand. 


as 


Great is the facile conqueror: 

Yet haply he, who, wounded sore, 

Breathless, unhorsed, all covered o'er 
With blood and sweat, 

Sinks foiled, but fighting evermore— 
Is greater yet. 


v= eee sept 





What is Social Service? 


Arr. IX.—WHAT IS SOCIAL SERVICE? 


Tue social consciousness is the moral sense that looks upon 
the multitudes and is moved with compassion for them. The 
social conscience is the social consciousness energized by the moral 
imperative. Social service is the social consciousness and con- 
science embodied in social conduct. Social Christianity is the 
highest sublimation of these conceptions. Its social consciousness 
is the vision of the kingdom in which God’s will is done on earth 
as in heaven. Its social conscience is the mind which was in 
Christ Jesus. Its social service is the discharge of its task in the 
light of its vision. 

For the Christian and for the church social service may be 
defined, first, in terms of its specific tasks, second, in the relation 
of these tasks to the ultimate issues of the kingdom. 

I. It is to be said first, that the social service of the church 
is rendered in the larger part by that which its members do as 
individuals. The church is always doing whatever its members 
anywhere are doing in pursuance of its teachings. What is the 
Methodist Church doing? One may answer: Too little, to be sure, 
yet surely something. For the city problem Methodism is doing 
what Dr. North and Dr. Helms are doing. For the poor? 
Edward T. Devine may be our answer. For the child? Homer 
Folks. For labor? John Williams, State Labor Commissioner 
of New York, and President Kline, of the International Black- 
smiths’ Union. For public life? Ex-Senator Beveridge and ex- 
Governor Hanly. These men are the larger type. The smaller 
type are uncounted. Besides all the social service rendered by 
church members either privately or through the organic activities 
of the churches, it is reliably estimated that more than three fourths 
of the social workers in the non-church philanthropies are mem- 
bers of the churches. It follows that if the church members 
were to withdraw from them, even the secular philanthropies of 
the land would be paral: zed in a day. This hidden and pervasive 
influence is usually overlooked by those magazine and curbstone 
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critics of the church who are ever demanding that the churches 
“do something.” 

It must not be overlooked that the social service of the church 
is further rendered through the social effects of spiritual factors, 
Some services are distinctively social, others distinctively spiritual, 
but neither is exclusively the one nor the other. Each inevitably 
reacts on the other and is incomplete without the other. When a 
man or a church is truly spiritualized that man or church js 
measurably socialized. Our sense of sonship to the God who sends 
the light and the rain upon the just and the unjust alike is the 
ground for the commandment that our philanthropy must likewise 
be impartial and universal; a true God-consciousness must beget 
a true social consciousness. And our prayers for God’s forgive- 
ness must react in forgiveness toward our fellow men. And when 
Jesus foretold the judgment doom, “Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto the least of these, ye have done it unto me”; and when Saint 
Paul, because he knew Christ no more after the flesh, could 
henceforth know no man after the flesh, the Master and the 
apostle thus forever identified the true Christ-consciousness 
with the highest social consciousness. And when in the spirit 
of Christ we pray for our fellow men, we realize the highest sense 
of social solidarity; for thus it even includes God. Nor is sl! 
this a “mere theory.” It is a theory which works itself out in 
facts. In Dr. Devine’s work on Misery and Its Causes, three state- 
ments are made which may illustrate “the social effects of spirit- 
ual factors.” It is said that the New York municipal lodging 
house and Bowery “bread line” are not largely recruited from 
the Sunday schools and prayer meetings. Again, it is stated that 
“the church is the greatest of all safeguards against such misery 
as comes from the lack of friends.” Thirdly, it is said that 
“spiritual power is a very essential factor in the ideal society.” 
And the historian Green writes thus of the rise of Methodism: 
“The noblest result of the Wesleyan revival was the steady 
attempt, which has not ceased from that day to this, to remedy 
the guilt, the ignorance, the physical sufferings, the social degra- 
dation of the profligate and the poor.” Hence the church, in doing 
its spiritual work, is not turning aside from social service. 
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Others tell us, on the contrary, that the social mission of the 
church ends at this point with its spiritual mission. Society, 
they say, must be saved by the saving of individuals. Rather, 
be it said, society must be saved by saved individuals. This is 
more than a verbal difference; it is a vital difference. For if 
society is to be saved by the saving of individuals, then all we have 
to do is to save them and be done with it. But if it is to be saved 
by saved individuals, then having saved them, it still remains to 
set them about saving society. Thus, in its spiritual ministry to 
the individual, the church has indeed begun, but has not done, 
its work of social service. The social value of religious 
experiences is not realized in the inner life of the worshiper, 
but in the outward ministries for which he is thus inwardly 
inspired. 

From all the foregoing credits accorded to the church nothing 
is now subtracted in the further assertion that the critical duty 
of the church to-day is to inculeate distinctly and practically the 
spirit of social service. It is not indeed requisite that the church 
shall perform all sorts of social services. In most instances these 
can be better done by specialized agencies. But the church must 
hold itself responsible for seeing that they are done, all done, and 
well done. It must inspire the individuals who do the actual 
work. It must spiritualize and vitalize the specialized agencies. 
It must make axiomatic and authoritative in every Christian mind 
the truth that spiritual experiences are spurious unless they func- 
tion in social service. It must create and sustain the governing 
ideals of all social endeavor and progress. 

Though chiefly inspirational, the social service of the church 
must become increasingly practical When the specialized 
agencies have done their best, other things will remain for the 
church to do lest they remain undone. “If there were no one to 
run a railroad but the church, then let her build and run rail- 
roads. At one time there was no one to teach North Germany how 
to farm and garden, and the Christian Church rendered immortal 
service teaching farming and gardening.” When and where and 
how the church is to assume such executive undertakings is no 
question of theory about the “proper function of the church,” 
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but is a question of loving expediency depending on conditions 
that vary from place to place and from time to time. 

Such are the factors in the social service of the church. First, 
the social work of its individual members. Second, the social 
effects of its spiritual influences. Third, its main service as the 
source of the social inspirations and ideals. Fourth, its occasional] 
service in discharge of those specific duties which new occasions 
daily teach. 

II. Again the question may be raised, What is social 
service? Thus far our answer has been a definition. But the 
definition must be completed with a vision. And the vision must 
have its perspective. And the perspective must take in history, 
humanity, heaven, and God. 

First, social service should be seen in its historical perspec- 
tive. What stake does world history have in the service of the 
present age? For answer the folowing remarkable letter may 
serve: 

FarrFIeLp, WILT., May 28, 1894. 
Dear Mr. Sxriiton: I believe I wished you good-speed in your enter. 
prise, but I believe your enterprise is futile. In the United States, as here 
and elsewhere, the movement toward dissolution of existing social forms 
and reorganization on a socialistic basis I believe to be irresistible. We 
have bad times before us and you have still more dreadful times before 
you—civil war, immense bloodshed, and eventually military despotism of 


the severest type. Truly yours, 
HERBERT SPENCER. 


Probably the near future will be less disastrous than Mr. 
Spencer predicts; it will not be less eventful. The labor move- 
ment, socialism, democracy, the awakening of Eastern Asia, the 
rapid occupation of the world’s free lands—any one of these is 
eventful enough to make a long epoch of history. And yet all 
these and many other eventful movements are in full process 
to-day and rapidly approaching consummation. Momentous as 
have been the social changes of the near past, it is all but certain 
that those of the near future will be yet more momentous. 
Whether the new social order shall be better or worse, it is sure 
to be new. And whether it shall be a reversion toward barbarism 
or an advance toward the Apocalypse depends on the faithfulness 
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and effect with which the church of the living generations shall 
exalt the social sovereignty of Jesus Christ. 

Again, social service must be seen in its human perspective. 
It is vitally important that the church and all concerned shall 
avoid the deplorable error of regarding the social problem as 
chiefly an academic question and the equal error of regarding it 
as chiefly a materialistic question. It is essentially neither; it 
is a human question; not a problem of theory or of greed, but of 
men’s lives. 

A religious journal has said that “the social consciousness 
business is being overworked by the church.” That editor, like 
too many of us, had been thinking of “social consciousness” merely 
as one of the pale and bloodless abstractions of textbook sociology, 
and had forgotten that behind the academic term is its human 
meaning, which can be rendered only in other terms of hearts 
that beat and break, hands that strive and sin, other hands that 
serve, and more than all the mind of Him who looked on the multi- 
tudes and had compassion for them. The little girl said that her 
big bundle was not heavy—it was her baby brother—and in that 
saying we have much of the social problem. It is not an academic 
problem we have on our hands and hearts—it is our brother— 
and the social problem is a family affair. “For one is our Father 
which is in heaven; and all ye are brethren. But he that is great- 
est among you shall be your servant.” 

A family affair is this social problem, not because we will 
have it so, but just because it is so. Carlyle tells of an Irish 
widow who sought in vain for charity “till her strength and heart 
failed her; she sank down in typhus fever; died, and infected 
her lane with fever, so that seventeen other persons died of fever 
there in consequence. . . . But she proves her sisterhood ; 
her typhus fever kills them; they actually were her brothers 
though denying it!” Thus in the long run there are no classes 
and no masses, nor such a thing as privacy. “No man liveth 
to himself alone.”” The oppressed, the disinherited, the diseased, 
the drunken, the degenerate; these are not apart from us, they 
are part of us and we of them. We contract their diseases; they 
beat down our standards of living and wages; they and we are 
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to be the ancestors of the same posterity. “We all are members 
one of another.” 

It must also be remembered that the social problem is more 
than the issue of materialism, more than a sordid conflict between 
“the haves and have-nots.” It is the conflict for humanity against 
animalism, civilization against savagery. It involves the fame 
and fate of the nation for which Washington fought and Lincoln 
died ; the class-hatred and race-hatred which magnify the modern 
meaning of man’s inhumanity to man; the ery of children over- 
worked and the curse of men out of work; the increasing pauper- 
ism, filth, drunkenness, crime, white plague and white slavery 
of our overgrown and ever growing cities ; the early and inevitable 
choice between progress and degeneracy. The appalling mortality 
of the coal regions was lately mentioned by a man who takes the 
humanitarian standpoint to a coal operator who takes the 
“business” standpoint. The latter replied: “After all, it’s not so 
serious, because most of the men killed are ignorant foreigners 
who can be easily replaced.” Under conditions where a decent 
man can say a diabolical thing like that no wonder thirty thousand 
men were killed in our coal mines during twenty years, while the 
death rate of the coal regions, which decreased annually in 
Europe, was increasing annually in America. 

Social service must be seen, thirdly, in its spiritual perspec- 
tive. Here is a parable from the life of Samuel Chadwick, the 
great missioner of Leeds. Early in his ministry he took a liquor 
ease into the courts. The attorney for the dramseller made great 
sport of the young preacher and wound up by demanding in mock- 
ing tones, “I should like to ask this young-looking shepherd, What 
hast thou done with the few sheep in the wilderness?” Chadwick 
retorted instantly: “Don’t you trouble about my sheep; I’m after 
the wolf to-day.” That settled the case. Of course the church’s 
mission is to save souls; by that token its mission is also to hunt 
the wolves that destroy souls. Of course it is our calling to make 
men spiritual ; by that token it is also our calling to procure social 
conditions which give them a decent chance to be spiritual. Along 
with this, social service promises much by way of redeeming 
spirituality itself from the taint of unreality and selfishness. 
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It was John Wesley who said that “the Bible knows nothing about 
a religion of solitude,” and for asceticism and “other-worldliness” 
there is no better corrective than hard work and hard thought for 
humanity’s welfare. 

The most untimely saying possible is that which we hear so 
often, that there is danger lest the church, if too much concerned 
about social service, may neglect its spiritual ministrations. In 
that seying there is no little unbelief and cowardice. Service 
is the fruit by which alone true spirituality can be known, and 
thus to impeach the fruits of the spirit is to impeach the very life 
of the spirit. If men should think themselves compelled to choose 
between the humanitarian and the spiritual, there can be no 
doubt that they would choose the humanitarian. The Christian 
who hints at such an alternative denies the faith, What God 
hath joined together let no man put asunder. 

Social service must be finally seen in its divine perspective. 
It is the service of God himself. And he who ministers to the 
hungry, the thirsty, the naked, the stranger, the sick or the 
prisoner, ministers thus to Christ. The vision of Sir Launfal 
was the mediwval allegory of Christ’s elder parable, and both are 
living realities in every deed of mercy now, every work of modern 
reform, and all shall issue at last in the doom of judgment. 

And so, what is social service? It is, to meet and master 
the great crisis of modern history, to serve the actual interests by 
which human beings must live and die, to give social and sovereign 
sway to the things of the spirit, and in all these things, as in what- 
soever we do, to serve the Lord Christ. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS 
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NOTES AND DISOUSSIONS 


INADVISABILITY OF DISTRICTING BISHOPS 


Once in four years the church is turned into a debating society. 
The approach of General Conference brings agitation. Every man 
that hath a dream of how things might be bettered tells his dream. 
The amount of mental energy, acuteness, and inventiveness displayed 
in these eager discussions allays all fear of stagnation or apathy; and 
Methodism manifests its capacity for self-criticism and reconstructive 
enterprise, entertaining evidently the purpose of improvement when- 
ever changes become clearly necessary to the maintenance or normal 
increase of efficiency. 

Everywhere and always advocates of radical reform are apt to 
be, by temperament and by the exigencies of their situation, aggres- 
sive, zealous, and clamorous. In debates they are loudest, longest, 
and most frequent. In the absence of any correspondingly 
adequate statement in apology for things as they are, an uninstructed 
stranger hearing these debates might conclude that the system under 
discussion must be a rickety and ridiculous pile of blunders and anach- 
ronisms which should be demolished at once for the comfort and 
safety of those residing under it. 

Lest it be made to appear that we are denominational descend- 
ants of men who had so little wisdom that they have loaded upon 
their successors a system made up principally of mistakes, it may 
be well occasionally for somebody to inquire gently whether established 
usages and polity have any excuse for coming into being or any 
justification for continuing to exist. 

In these quadrennial discussions the episcopacy, as to plan and 
personnel, is not overlooked, but receives a measure of attention fully 
proportioned to the dignity and importance of the office. And among 
the changes suggested as improvements is one which would attempt 
to secure some of the advantages of a diocesan episcopacy. Now, it 
is well to remember that it is not possible to have all the benefits of 
all systems under any one system. The desire to secure such monopoly 
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of benefits is natural, but futile. Diocesan bishops may be able to 
do some things which itinerant general superintendents cannot; but 
judicious selection of method is made by a comparison of advantages. 
As between two possible plans of administrative and executive super- 
intendency we decide by considering which is best suited to the char- 
acter of our work, most in harmony with the spirit of our communion, 
with an amazingly successful history, and even with the intention 
of the fathers, and which adjusts best with the rest of our peculiar 
machinery, and most fully meets the needs arising out of all these 
features and facts. 

Supposing it to be proposed to obtain for the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, by proper constitutional process, a districted episcopacy, 
it is well to raise the question whether there are any points in which 
that plan would be obviously inferior for our uses to our unbrokenly 
historic method. 


I. In the Annual Conferences would there be any loss by the dis- 
tricting of bishops? 

The present plan is plainly calculated to secure for the various 
types and classes of ministers their due appreciation in their turn. 
It is certain that contrasting types of ministerial character and work 
will commend themselves differently to different bishops. If a bishop 
be himself a man of rough vigor he will be apt to favor men of his own 
type. The driving, pushing, aggressive, ambitious, obtrusively ener- 
getic sort will seem to him the ideal man for bringing things to pass. 
He will not naturally ask concerning the depth and permanence of 
showy and measurable results, accomplished perhaps by undue admix- 
ture of carnal elements, so long as the definite and conspicuous results 
are achieved. Such a bishop is not likely to appreciate at its proper 
value the quiet strength of more refined and less demonstrative 
natures, the genuine and abiding worth of modest men, the result 
of whose labor rises without sound of ax, or hammer, or clatter of 
any tools, or shout of the workman; strong, symmetrical, and stable 
as a temple; an unselfish, unsensational, discreet, and edifying min- 
istry. In making appointments he may naturally prefer the rougher, 
brawnier, more rugged men. By similar working of personal prefer- 
ence a bishop of opposite type, of finer fiber, higher intellectual 
culture, more refined spirituality, and less in sympathy with carnal 
methods, will inevitably in his turn understand, believe in, and, so 
far as is in his power, promote men of like character with himself 
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and his ideals. This he will conceive to be his duty to the church, as 
did his predecessor in the opposite direction. Human nature, jn 
bishops, as in other men, being built that way, it is certain that con- 
stant change of presidents in an Annual Conference operates to guar- 
antee justice in the long run to all types of ministerial ability and 
temperament. District the bishops, and within the bounds of many 
a Conference the demand from one class or another of the ministry 
for a new and different bishop would be loud before a single quadren- 
nium of continued presidency had passed. 

Again, as to apprehending a situation and forming correct judg- 
ment of the work, no bishop can be infallible. Though he come to 
a Conference with a pure, consecrated, and prayerful purpose to be 
just and wise, yet because he is a man he is liable to err in judgment. 

- Instances are reported where an Annual Conference has felt with con- 
siderable unanimity, somewhat forcibly expressed, that the depart- 
ing president had left behind him, as unpleasant reminders of his 
visit, some serious blunders to embarrass the work and worry the 
workers. Now, for such a Conference, as well as for individual 
churches and ministers who feel aggrieved, there is advantage and 
hope in having the scheme of appointments reconsidered and recon- 
structed twelve months later by another mind. The thoughtful know 
how hard it is for one to perceive his own mistakes, or, seeing them, 
to acknowledge and correct them. Can it be doubted that the peace 
and tranquillity of Zion are promoted by the fact that preachers and 
people suffering from unsuitable appointments are pacified and made 
patient by the certainty that another bishop will preside next year, 
and so these mistakes are not so likely to be perpetuated as under 
the continual presidency of any one man? 


II. In the Episcopal Board would any disadvantage develop 
from districting the bishops? 


Under our present plan the several bishops are not made to be 
rivals, except in a noble emulation to render the utmost possible 
service for the good of the whole work. The inspiration given a bishop 
is general, not local, large, and not small. No one is so placed that 
he can aggrandize his own vicinage at the expense of his neighbor. 
Not the exclusive interests of one locality, but the greatest good of the 
greatest number throughout the entire church is what each bishop is 
compelled to desire and seek. A localized jurisdiction instantly changes 
the relations of the bishops among themselves. He who is responsible 
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for a particular territory for a length of time must systematically 
seek to seize for it the best and strongest possible; not having the 
same interest in the needs of other territory, but contending for his 
own district against the claims of others. The several bishops are 
thus made rivals. 

Again, for other reasons the internal relations of the Episcopal 
Board are not likely to be made more amicable by the process or the 
results of districting its members. Suppose our territory to be divided 
into districts and the General Conference to be about to distribute 
the bishops among the districts. Inevitably the personal friends of 
each bishop will muster in force and beset the Committee on Episco- 
pacy, pressing the claims of their favorite for one of the most desirable 
districts, and using all means to influence the General Conference in 
his favor. Just as inevitably, also, each district will make plain its 
preference for one bishop over the others, and appear by representa- 
tives on the scene to push its demands. Under this method odious 
comparisons and painful distinctions between the different bishops 
would be made by argument and vote, and the equality in dignity 
and in standing before the church now existing among our chief 
pastors would be destroyed. Such contending would be promotive of 
turbulence and antagonisms, and injustice might easily result. A 
bishop on the frontier must contemplate the possibility of being kept 
there all his life, separated from advantages belonging to the centers, 
simply because his personal allies may be less numerous, less push- 
ing and hustling, more scrupulous, and less expert in lobbying, bar- 
gaining, and political manipulation. He will feel the sharp injustice 
of being kept from his fair chance, perhaps by methods which his 
ideals of Christian manliness would not permit him to use in the 
affairs of the kingdom of God. The present placing of the bishops 
may not satisfy all parts of the church at once but is better than 
the plan of districting as by some proposed. As things now are 
each bishop, the youngest in office as well as the oldest, takes his 
turn in visitation of the more cultivated and eligible sections, in the 
presidency of the larger and stronger Conferences, and in being on 
the committee in the Episcopal Board to assign to each of its members 
his next list of Conferences. If any bishop be now held to be greater 
or more influential than another it must be by what he is, and not 
by holding a certain jurisdiction. A plan of assignment more 
equitable, steady, and likely to promote contentment in those affected 
by it would be hard to imagine. It leaves the smallest possible room 
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for jealousies inside the episcopacy ; it is promotive of intestinal peace, 
and ought to make the inner atmosphere of the board genial, sweet, 
and balmy. Nothing can be less edifying to a denomination than 
dissonance, antagonism, and strife among its bishops. 


III. In the work at large and in denominational life and inter. 
ests would there be any loss from districting the bishops? 


The argument for confining a bishop in a particular district, 
on the score of adaptation, is an equal argument for keeping him 
there indefinitely so long as the fitness continues, and if he remains 
there he more and more assimilates the region to himself, tints his 
district with his personality, and permeates it with his views and 
sentiments in proportion to the force of his individuality. This force 
is likely to be strong, because the church is not apt to elect feeble, nega- 
tive, and colorless men to the bishopric, and, being exerted from the seat 
of authority, it has a chance to be powerfully influential. The 
denominational uniformity and consistency would thus be broken 
up into differing sections, each colored and modeled after the type of 
its bishop. Unity of doctrine, worship, and custom would be greatly 
diminished as time went on; extreme variations would be introduced, 
and sympathetic. affinity between the sections impaired. This is the 
spectacle in the Protestant Episcopal Church—small agreement of 
doctrine or utterance among its bishops; no regularity throughout 
the church; on the basis of the Prayer Book, all kinds of worship 
and ceremonial, from evangelical Protestant simplicity to compli- 
cations of ritual and ornamentation of altar and priest not to be 
distinguished from Roman Catholic forms and practices. An effort 
at comprehensiveness, with the settling of the bishops in dioceses, 
results in most contradictory teachings and ceremonies. Between the 
most evangelical Low Churchmen, now sadly in the minority, and 
the farthest Romeward of the Anglo-Catholics, now so dominant and 
crescent, how vast is the contrast! Each bishop colors his diocese. 
And the tendency of any diocesan or districted episcopacy is to make 
the territorial map of the denomination a crazy-quilt of patches 
more remarkable for contrasts than for resemblances. Under our 
itinerant general superintendency no bishop is long enough in power 
in any one section to implicate his environment in his personality. 

Again, the effect of a districted episcopacy would be to weaken 
our connectional solidarity and momentum, so imposing to many 
beholders and so powerful in unanimous action. A few inside under- 
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value this integral connectional solidarity, but discerning minds out- 
side of Methodism are impressed to the point of voluntary testimony 
as to its weight and force. A Congregational theological professor, 
unsurpassed in eminence, information, and sound judgment, says 
that this cohesive unity, which is both organic and vital, together 
with our great numbers, makes Methodism the most formidable 
competitor of the Papal Church. These are his words: “I think the 
Catholics respect and fear you Methodists more than they do all the rest 
of us together. You are organized into a solid unity, as they are. 
Your columns are maneuvered together as a whole in unanimity of 
codrdinated action. In you they encounter an army; they look on us 
as guerrillas.” Another non-Methodist student of denominational 
peculiarities says that no other communion equals ours in the facilities 
it has, by reason of structural, conscious, and sympathetic unity, for 
communicating intelligence, impulse, enthusiasm, purpose, and plans 
of campaign from the centers of deliberation, authority, energy, and 
influence out through the whole body even to the remotest members. 
But this denominational solidity is due to nothing so much as to our 
itinerant general superintendency, which is the only agency circu- 
lating through the whole church, the bishops being the only officials 
who travel through the entire connection, while secretaries, agents, 
and editors travel less widely. In this itinerant general superin- 
tendency the fullest intelligence, the highest authority, the strongest 
ability, and selected representatives of the noblest manhood of the 
church visit every part, giving to the remotest and obscurest the 
benefit of the denomination’s best. This impartial, democratic, uni- 
versal circulation through the entire frame of a huge denomination 
makes it indeed a communion, building all parts together in bonds of 
intelligent and unhesitating loyalty, and in such oneness as, for 
example, makes the heart of New York Methodism beat in practical 
and helpful sympathy with Denver. To destroy the itinerant general 
superintendency is to stop this circulation and impair this living 
and sympathetic unity. 

Again, a districted episcopacy would work injury to the newer, 
less prominent and needier sections. The bishops of greatest experi- 
ence, wisdom, and power would not only be located in the older 
centers, but confined thereto. It is hardly likely that juniors would 
be stationed in the centers and seniors on the frontiers. Remote and 
struggling parts of the work would not share in the inspiration and 
other benefits of the presence, long-gathering prestige, and counsel 
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of the most sagacious trained masters of episcopal administration. 
Suppose Janes and Simpson and Andrews had been shut up by assign- 
ment each to his own limited district. How incalculable the loss 
to the church at large! Matthew Simpson could never have become 
a national possession, a national power, and an object of national 
pride—the most illustrious and universally influential bishop in all 
the wide interests of religion and of the State that this land has ever 
seen. His magnificent powers would have been confined, and many 
parts of the country and our church would have been deprived of 
them. 

Two more reasons against a change of plan may be briefly stated. 
One of the reasons given against our present plan is the expense 
entailed upon the church by the wide traveling of the bishops; and 
it is said that the laymen especially will insist on applying business 
principles to the economical management of denominational ma- 
chinery, and will stop this waste by locating the bishops so that each 
one will visit only the territory adjacent to his official residence. 
But this expense under the present system is less than is popularly 
supposed, and is but a trifle for so great a church, and be it observed 
that the whole logical force and natural drift of the argument for 
districting the bishops is for a diocesan episcopacy, and that means 
not less expense to the church but more, because it means a very 
large increase in the number of bishops, after the plan of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal body; so that instead of being a movement toward 
economy it is really toward a far more expensive system of operation. 
More episcopal attention for local interests and for the various sec- 
tions of our territory can be obtained only by an increase in the 
number of bishops; which in our judgment is needed. 

Lastly, three quadrenniums of a districted episcopacy would de- 
prive the councils of the church of the compared, corrected, and re- 
enforced knowledge and balanced judgment of the whole work now 
available in the Board of Bishops. 





DR. MUDGE ON CARLYLE IN THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY! 
Seer and sage, prophet-preacher and prose-poet, single-minded, 
simple-hearted, noble-spirited, as much of a hero as those he canon- 
ized, greatest historical painter, consummate artist, a moral force 


1 Not having space elsewhere, we make place here for this admirable study by Dr. James 
Mudge, one of the most prolific, potent, and profitable of current writers. 
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of quite incalculable potency, an independent entity ruggedly inflex- 
ible, dreadfully in earnest, grim and stern, yet affectionate withal 
and full of humor; titanic in genius, miraculous in style, with a 
power of expression unexampled in literature; deeply religious, yet 
careless or even scornful of conventional dogmas; a mystic and a 
critic, a prodigious personality, Hindu, Hebrew, stoic, cynic, Puritan, 
Teuton, son of Anak, son of Scotia, a heaven-sent messenger to pro- 
claim the law of truth, the gospel of liberty, the glory of independence, 
and the might of right—such was Thomas Carlyle, whose audacious 
and vivacious thunder-peals of eloquent imagery not only had large 
meaning for his own age but are resonant with adaptations and appli- 
cations to the century now upon us. He is needed to-day. That 
puissant voice should be heard in the streets of our American cities, 
on our Boards of Trade, our marts of exchange, in our workshops 
and homes; yes, in our pulpits. It is being heard by proxy through 
the mouth of him who so strongly declares the duty of the square 
deal, who so vigorously denounces all departure from the straight 
path of righteousness in public as well as private affairs. Let it 
also sound forth again and yet again in the vocables most natural 
to it, sharply associated with it, those which the lapse of fifty years 
has in no way rendered out of date. The message is still fresh, for 
the evils then are evils now, perennially prevalent and crying loudly 
to heaven for purgation. 

Wherein lay Carlyle’s strength? He had many weaknesses, 
many glaring defects and faults, both in his personal character and 
in his formal teaching. He was by no means a model. He was open 
to assault at more than one point. Much might be said, should be said, 
in any complete, comprehensive estimate of his place as a writer and re- 
former, concerning his various inconsistencies, arrogancies, irritabilities, 
exaggerations, and perversions. But just now this is not our business. 
We freely admit his manifold deficiencies, but we are not empha- 
sizing them at present. Our space does not permit an extended 
treatise. So we select those matters in which he has conferred so 
immense a benefit upon the generations past, present, and to come. 
Many will be glad to review some of the lessons he was commissioned 
from on high to convey, will be profited by hearing again the thrill- 
ing calls which in so magnificent a manner he, as a God-given leader, 
sent forth into the leaden ears of men. 

What was his main message? There were a few things which he 
was never tired of reiterating, which with almost wearisome persist- 
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ence, but with wonderfully versatile variations, he pressed endlessly 
upon the attention of the people, for he felt upon him in these diree- 
tions a very heavy burden which would not let him be silent. And 
it is these things, wrenched out of his inmost heart, surcharged with 
his deepest lifeblood, which, more than any others, reach and stir 
the hearts of his readers. 


TrvuTH 


It is scarcely possible to make any acquaintance at all with this 
mason’s son—rugged, angular, granitic—without hearing him belch 
forth bombshells in great profusion against all sorts of Mendacities, 
Insincerities, Speciosities, Unveracities, Hypocrisies, Formalities, 
Frivolities, ete., etc. He spells them in every case with a capital, 
not that they may have the more dignity, we take it, but that he may 
thereby hint at his conception of the large space they fill in this world 
of multifarious lying, and at the vigor of his onslaught against 
them. No word is more frequently on his lips, accompanied with 
infinite objurgation, than cant. He linked it with quackery and hum- 
bug, with delusion and dilettanteism, with pretense and imposture. 
He meant a use of speech inclined from the vertical, more or less 
oblique, partaking of show and sham, tinged with the empty, the 
insipid, the inane. It especially included, with him, believing what 
is incredible, or affecting so to believe, clinging to symbols after they 
have become obsolete and meaningless. He said, “What the light of 
your mind, which is the direct inspiration of the Almighty, pro- 
nounces incredible, that, in God’s name, leave uncredited : at your peril 
do not try believing that.” With Coleridge he held that “People 
do not really believe, they only believe that they believe.” “Truth 
in the inward parts,” and in the outward, truth though the heavens 
fall, though vested interests shriek, and men in highest places suffer 
shame, truth though revered institutions are discredited and much 
that was thought solid is shown to be hollow—this was his continual 
plea. “Diligence, Truth: Truth, Diligence; these are our watchwords, 
whether we have ten talents or only the decimal fraction of one.” 
He was certain that untruths and injustices would be as surely fol- 
lowed by retribution in our day as were the idolatries and tyrannies 
of Egypt and Assyria and Israel in the olden time. 

He wrote to his wife in 1835: “One thing in the middle of this 
chaos I am more determined to adhere to, to clear myself of cants 
and formulas, of poisonous Nessus shirts, to strip them off me, by what 
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name soever called, and to follow, were it down to Hades, what I 
myself know and see. Pray God only that sight be given me, freedom 
of eyes to see with. I fear nothing then, hope infinite things. It is 
a great misery for a man to lie, even unconsciously, even to himself.” 
He accounted sincerity, “a deep, great, genuine sincerity,” the first 
characteristic of all men in any way heroic. A great man, a man 
adequate to do anything, he maintained, cannot be without it, he must 
be, first of all, in right earnest. “Refuse to speak lies, have done 
with falsity, eschew falsity as death eternal.” “The laws of fact are 
the laws of God; the laws of sham and semblance are called the 
Devil’s laws.” “Nature and Fact, not Red-Tape and Semblance, are 
to this hour the basis of man’s life; and on those, through never 
such strata as these, man and his life and all his interests do, sooner 
or later, inevitably come to rest, and be supported or be swallowed 
according as they agree with those. This universe has its laws. If 
we walk according to the law the Lawmaker will befriend us; if 
not, not.” 

Over and over, again and yet again, this note was loudly, fiercely 
struck, till the dullest ear was forced sometimes to take it in. The 
castigation administered to falsity in its myriad shapes was so over- 
whelming and insistent that the toughest epidermis could not fail to 
feel it a little. And multitudes of men were really brought to under- 
stand that lying would not do, that shams could not possibly be made 
to take the place of real things. 

Work 

It will be noted that along with Truth in the double motto quoted 
just now Carlyle put Diligence. Was there ever one who more fully 
exemplified this latter virtue, as well as the former? Very few at 
least have proved themselves such terrible toilers and can with clear 
conscience exhort their fellow mortals to steadfast and studious appli- 
cation. Fourteen years of unceasing labor were expended on his 
Frederick the Great, and nearly half as much on his French Revo- 
lution. He took utmost pains with his composition, both in the fact 
of it and the form, to get every assertion well authenticated and the 
mode of statement striking. Too much pains perhaps was taken as to 
the latter. Many at least have thought so. The style bears plain 
marks of great effort, of no little heaving and struggling. It is 
storm-tossed and tempest-shaken with paradoxes, exaggerated meta- 
phors, startling apostrophes, eccentric extravagances, abysmal 
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ellipses, daring personifications, exclamations, exhortations, drama. 
tizations, double-barreled adjectives, homemade compounds, caustic 
epithets, piled superlatives, blazing vehemences. It has at times the 
roll of music by which armies march; it is touched with the eterna) 
melodies ; it is radiant and resonant with arrowy vitalities, vivacities, 
and velocities; it has alertness, alacrity, and audacity; its swift 
felicity and ingenuity take the breath. It has been compared to 
Swiss scenery with sudden turns, abrupt declivities, glaciers, crevasses, 
mountain peaks, and torrents. It is anything but tranquil, easy-going, 
commonplace, dull. In this it is the exact echo of its master’s mind; 
a faithful symbol of his own stormy, rocky nature; a fit medium for 
expressing the thoughts that boiled and scorched and flashed within 
him. It did what he wanted as no more mellifluous and moderate 
phrasing would have done. 

He made his words work because he believed with all his heart 
and mind in the abiding virtue of the most assiduous industry, the 
duty of doing. Laborare est orare was a favorite maxim, and another 
one, over a burning candle, Terar dum prosim [May I be wasted so 
that I be of use]. “All work, if it be nobly done, is beautiful alike: 
one has no reward out of it except even that same. The spirit it is 
done in, that is blessed or that is cursed—that is all.” “What we have 
done is the only mirror that can show us what we are.” “Produce! 
produce! were it but the pitifullest infinitesimal fraction of a product, 
produce it in God’s name. *Tis the utmost thou hast in thee: out with 
it then. Up! Up! whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
whole might.” “True work is worship. He that works, whatsoever 
be his work, bodies forth the form of things unseen ; a small poet every 
worker is.” “Every noble work is at first impossible.” “Blessed is 
he who has found his work: let him ask no other blessedness.” “One 
monster there is in the world—the idle man. What is his ‘religion’? 
His life is a lie: his god is a lie.” “Hollow work always shows its 
hollowness some day or other. All men in all places, at all times, ought 
to decline working hollow.” “Were the work laid upon us but the 
kneading of a clay brick, let us in God’s name do it faithfully and 
look for our reward elsewhere.” “I mean to work according to my 
strength; as to riches, fame, success, etc., I ask no questions.” 

Very clearly and altogether satisfactorily, as every reader of the 
forty volumes knows, this line of thought is elaborated by Carlyle. 
And who shall say it has not had effect? Who can assert it is not 
celled for still even on this side of the sea, where conditions increas- 
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ingly approximate those in older lands, where has sprung up a class 
of the idle rich who exhaust themselves in doing nothing, who fritter 
and flutter and flaunt and feign and fawn in a world where so much 
waits to be done, where time so swiftly wheels into eternity, and the 
Judge stands at the door? 


INDEPENDENCE 


He who has the wholesome view of labor indicated in the sen- 
tences which have been given will naturally be independent, no imi- 
tator, holding wealth in light esteem, living by his own soul’s law, 
regarding not the “ever mutable multitude,” nor leaning any whit on 
the broken reeds around him; nay, standing steadfast, a leader, pillar, 
whichever way may blow the wind of popular applause. Such was 
Carlyle. He even bent overmuch backward in his determination to 
be straight. He refused without gratitude, and sometimes with un- 
becoming resentment, all offers of help, extremely jealous lest any 
one should get upon him any kind of hold or seem to possess a right 
of command concerning him. 

“There is no use in ‘helps.’ The grown-up man that cannot be 
his own help ought to secure his discharge from the church militant 
and turn him to some middle region by the earliest conveyance. For 
affection or the faintest imitation of it a man ought to feel obliged 
to his very dog. But for the greatest assistance of patronage or purse 
let him pause before accepting them from anyone. Let him utterly 
refuse them except from beings that are enshrined in his heart of 
hearts.” As to the French Revolution he writes to his wife, “I con- 
sider it the sincerest book this nation has got offered to it for a good 
few years, or is like to get for a good few. So I say to them, Good 
Christian people, there it is. Shriek over it, since ye will not shout 
over it. Trample, it, kick it, use it in all ways ye judge best. If ye 
can kill it and extinguish it then in God’s name do. If ye cannot, 
why then ye will not. My share in it is done.” “You must do as 
others do or they will get the start of you or tread you under foot, 
says the world. It says to my words, All true, Mr. Carlyle, but. I 
say, All true, Mr. Carlyle, and. Believe the remedy possible and go to 
work at it.” To his youngest sister he wrote concerning his refusal 
to go out to dinners and the probability that offense would be taken, 
“In the world there is only one true blessing for me—that of work- 
ing an honest work. If you would give me the Bank of England 
and all the city to worship me with bended knees—alas, that would 
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do nothing for me at all. It is not you that can help or hinder me; it 
is I, even I.” “The spirit of Mammon rules this world—Whig, Tory, 
Radical. All are alike of the earth, earthy. They look upon me as 
an utterly misguided man. They are very right. I shall never make 
any fortune in that world, unless it be that highest of all conceivable 
fortunes, the fortune to do in some small degree my All-Wise Task- 
master’s bidding here. May he of his grace enable me. I offer up no 
other prayer.” “The world must be a tougher article than I have 
ever found it if it altogether beats me. I have defied it and set my 
trust elsewhere, and so it can do whatsoever is permitted and appointed 
it.” “For myself I fear not the world or regard it a jot, except as the 
great task-garden of the Highest; wherein I am called to do whatever 
work the great Taskmaster of men shall please to appoint me. What 
are its frowns and its favors, its falsehoods and hollow threatenings 
to me? With the spirit of my father I will front them and conquer 
them. Let us fear nothing, only being the slaves of sin and madness; 
these are the only real slaves.” 

He asks no favors, it might also be said he would receive no favors; 
he wanted to stand on his own feet, and he managed to do it, although 
at times nearly swept down by torrents of neglect and opposition, of 
pain and privation. He remains an example of thorough manliness 
and high-toned principle and rugged, rock-like honesty, a divinely 
emancipated man, lord of himself, and hence in good measure lord 
also, or at least leader, of a wide circle able to recognize the gifts that 
qualify for such a post. 


RELIGION 


Carlyle was preéminently and passionately religious. This has 
not been always or perhaps generally comprehended. He was mis- 
understood because, disgusted with the empty formulas and _half- 
beliefs, the platitudes and stupidities, the garrulities and insipidities 
of the popular religion about him, he let fly many wild winged words 
against these things, which naturally gave great offense to those in 
possession of the high places, and made a deeper impression on the 
public than the quieter utterances in his private journal and the 
family correspondence which bear witness to another side of his char- 
acter. Those who intimately knew him were well aware that at bottom 
he had not really or radically departed from the basic principles of his 
pious Scotch ancestry. His forms of expression were very differeni, 
but the fundamental facts were substantially the same. He repeatedly 
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assured his anxious old mother, whom he so tenderly loved and cared 
for to the last, that his belief and hers were essentially one, although 
from the language he used one might not think it. He was a Calvin- 
ist without the theology. The dogmas of the old creed did not appeal 
to him, but the abiding underlying spirit did. He dropped the old 
clothes of the ancient belief that he might more effectively declare 
what was to him its living reality. He utterly repudiated the material- 
istic theory of things. As to the divine government of the universe 
he had no manner of question. He asserts it on almost every page, 
and finds it betokened in all the facts which he so laboriously set in 
array. Those facts were to him the revélation of the divine will. 
History was his Bible. The natural, he said, is the supernatural. 
The universe itself he accounted a miracle, all its phenomena being 
incomprehensible. Hence, while he could not accept all the usual 
doctrines of Christianity, and is, of course, not to be reckoned tech- 
nically orthodox, he speaks ever in deepest reverence of Christ, and 
labored so effectively in casting out the devils of modern society that 
the Master would assuredly have placed him in the company of those 
who, not being against, are inherently for us, although they may not 
follow in all respects with us or be counted in the ranks of the avowed 
disciples. Chalmers, who watched the progress of Carlyle very closely, 
heartily recognized the essential piety of his nature under the forms 
of heterodoxy. Thomas Erskine, of much celebrity in the religious 
world, was heard to say, “Very few of them are at bottom so orthodox 
as Carlyle.” No one can deny that for more than half a century he 
struggled with the utmost energy to establish the bases of all doctrines, 
reverence and godly fear. “Love not pleasure, love God, this is the 
Everlasting Yea.” 

The story of what he calls his conversion, related in Sartor Re- 
sartus, is well known. He had been exceedingly downcast and miser- 
able, there having been three weeks of total sleeplessness, in which 
almost his only solace was that of the daily bath on the sands between 
Leith and Portobello, “when all at once there arose a thought in me, 
and I asked myself, ‘What art thou afraid of? Wherefore, like a 
coward, dost thou forever pip and whimper, and go cowering and 
trembling? Despicable biped! What is the sum total of the worst 
that lies before thee? Death? Well, Death: and say the pangs of 
Tophet too, and all that the Devil and Man may, will, or can do 
against thee. Hast thou not a heart; canst thou not suffer whatever 
it be; and, as a child of freedom, though outcast, trample Tophet itself 
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under thy feet, while it consumes thee? Let it come then; I will meet 
it and defy it.’ And as I so thought there rushed like a stream of 
fire over my whole soul; and I shook base Fear away from me forever. 
I was strong, of unknown strength, a spirit, almost a god. Ever from 
that time the temper of misery was changed ; not fear or whining sor. 
row was it, but indignation and grim, fire-eyed Defiance. It is from 
this hour that I incline to date my spiritual new-birth or baphometic 
fire-baptism ; perhaps I directly thereupon began to be a Man.” 

This was in June, 1821, he being then twenty-six, when, as he says, 
he “authentically took the Devil by the nose” and began to achieve 
the convictions by which the whole of his later life was governed. 
It was not, we suppose, the conversion to any theological creed, or 
even person, so much as it was the assertion of his manhood against 
the almost suicidal mood of despair. It was an emancipation and 
deliverance that has noteworthy points of likeness to the victory of 
the sinner who feels the burden of his guilt removed. It would seem, 
however, that his liberation, as subsequently tested after the immediate 
emotion subsided, lacked something of completeness, as is frequently the 
case, was the first battle but not the end of the campaign, for we find 
him writing four years afterward from Hoddam, 1825, as follows: 
“This year I found that I had conquered all my skepticisms, agonizing 
doubtings, fearful wrestlings with the foul, vile, and soul-murdering 
mud-gods of my epoch; had escaped from a worse than Tartarus, with 
all its Phlegethons and Stygian quagmires, and was emerging free 
in spirit into an eternal blue of ether where, blessed be Heaven, I 
have, for the spiritual part, ever since lived, looking down upon the 
welterings of my poor fellow-creatures in such multitudes and millions 
still stuck in the fatal element, and have had no concern whatever in 
their Puseyisms, ritualisms, metaphysical controversies, and cobweb- 
beries. I understood well what the old Christian people meant by 
conversion—by God’s infinite mercy to them. I had in effect gained 
an immense victory, and for a number of years, in spite of nerves and 
chagrins, had a constant inward happiness that was quite royal and 
supreme, in which all temporal evil was transient and insignificant, 
and which essentially remains with my soul, though far oftener 
eclipsed and lying deeper down than then. Once more thank Heaven 
for its highest gift!” 

A little later he writes about “the final chaining down and tramp- 
ling home for good of all my spiritual dragons. This year, 1826, saw 
the end of all that, with such a feeling on my part as may be fancied. 
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I found it to be essentially what Methodist people call their conversion, 
the delivery of their souls from the Devil and the pit, precisely 
enough that in new form. And there burnt accordingly a sacred 
flame of joy in me, silent in my inmost being, as of one henceforth 
superior to fate, able to look down on its stupid injuries with con- 
tempt, pardon, and almost with a kind of pity. This holy joy with 
which I kept silence lasted sensibly in me for several years in blessed 
counterpoise to sufferings and discouragements enough; nor has it 
proved what I can call fallacious at any time since. My ‘spiritual 
dragons,’ thank Heaven, do still remain strictly in their caves, for- 
gotten and dead, which is indeed a conquest and the beginning of 
conquests.” 

Providence and prayer were exceedingly real to him, as much so 
perhaps as to any man that has lived. His convictions concerning 
them were of the strongest. “Prayer,” he said, “is the deepest impulse 
of the soul of man; is of the very highest benefit; it is the turning of 
one’s soul in heroic reverence, in infinite desire and endeavor towards 
the Highest, the aspiration of our poor struggling, heavy-laden soul 
toward its eternal Father. No prayer, no religion.” Prayer was a 
confirmed habit with him. He writes: “God grant me faith, and 
clearness, and peacefulness of heart. I make no other prayer.” “With 
considerable sincerity I can pray, Grant me, O Father, enough of 
wisdom to live well; prosperity to live easily grant me or not as Thou 
seest best.” 

As to the guiding, governing power of God in human affairs he 
had a very serene and steadfast faith. He looked on this whole sys- 
tem of phenomena as a manifestation of the will divine which inter- 
penetrates and controls all existing things, from the making of a world 
to the lightest actions of the humblest man. God’s law is everywhere, 
he believed, and man’s welfare depends on faithful conformity thereto. 

“Nothing is morally indifferent.” “As the Guide orders so be it. 
While I can say, His will be mine, there is no power in earth or out 
of it can put me in fear.” He had a very clear conviction that every- 
thing in this universe, down to the very smallest detail, was ordered 
with a conscious purpose ; that nothing happened to anyone which was 
not ordained to happen; that no accident, no bullet on battlefield or 
sickness at home could kill a man till the work for which he was 
appointed was done. 

He was not true to this excellent belief in his own conduct when 
small matters only were concerned. He was querulous and irritable 
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in little things. But when large misfortunes came he behaved admi- 
rably. An excellent instance of this is his conduct under the very 
heavy blow dealt him when the manuscript of his first volume of 
his French Revolution, loaned to John Stuart Mill in March, 1835, 
was carelessly burnt. It was a calamity which involved the total 
destruction of many, many long months of hardest labor, and which 
no toil, however severe, could wholly replace. His first thought was, 
by putting as good a face on the matter as possible, to mitigate the 
severity of Mill’s grief. His after thought, as expressed in his journal 
and in letters to friends, was, “I felt in general as a little school boy 
who had laboriously written out his copy as best he could and was 
showing it, not without satisfaction, to the Master; but, lo, the 
Master had suddenly torn it, saying, No, boy, thou must go and write 
it better. What could I do but sorrowing go and try to obey, and 
think it best? I am very glad that I got it borne so well, for it was a 
hard thing. It never got the better of me; by the next morning the 
bitterness of it was all over; and I had determined that there must be 
a finger of Providence in it, and that it meant simply, I was to write 
the thing over again truer than it was. On the whole should I not 
thank the Unseen? For I was not driven out of composure, hardly 
for a moment. ‘Walk humbly with thy God.’ To work again, and, 
O may God be with me, for this earth is not friendly. On! in His 
Name!” A little later he says, “My belief in a special Providence 
grows yearly stronger, unsubduable, impregnable. By God’s blessing 
the book shall yet be written. I feel even with one year of health and 
peace I could write something considerable. Which year of health 
and peace God, if He see meet, shall give me yet; or withhold from 
me as shall be for the best.” 

Other expressions of this sort might be quoted to a large extent. 
We append just a few of them. Speaking of the book he says, “In God’s 
name let it take its fortune in the world and sink or swim as the All- 
disposer orders. There remains for me the maxim, ‘In all thy ways 
acknowledge Him.’” “If my duty be to endure a life of poverty and 
what ‘light afflictions’ attend on it, this will not terrify me.” “The 
course of Providence seems guiding my steps into new regions.” “On 
the whole I do feel as if all that hindered one were in reality a blessed 
furtherance toward something better.” “If I write anything that has 
meaning in it such meaning cannot be lost; He that gave me the 
meaning will care fitly for it.” “It is God’s world, I am God’s worker 
in it; well for me that I can be that. I seem to see better and better 
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that I have not wholly mistaken my calling, and as for the rest God is 
our Maker and he will give us strength according to our burden.” 
“In all situations (out of Tophet) there is a duty, and our highest 
blessedness lies in doing it.” “The rights of man are altogether sub- 
ordinate to the duties of man.” “Would in this world of ours is a 
mere zero to Should.” “Be of good cheer, my brother. Behave wisely, 
and continue to trust in God. No doubt he sent you hither to work 
out his will. It is man’s mission and blessedness, could he but rightly 
walk in it.” “We shall meet again, if God will. If He will not, then 
better we should not meet.” “One thing is no perhaps: surely we shall 
all meet yonder if it be the will of the Maker of us. If it be not his 
will—then, is it not better so?” “I often think of Death, as all reason- 
able creatures must. I have many a time felt that without the expec- 
tation of it life would be, in its brightest situation, a burden too heavy 
to be borne. We are in the hands of the All-merciful Father. Let 
us live with hope in Him, and try to fill rightly the opportunities he 
has assigned us. Here is the anchor of the soul both sure and stead- 
fast. By this let us abide, and vex ourselves with no needless fears.” 
“Without religion constantly present in the heart I see not how a man 
can live otherwise than unreasonably, desperately.” “A strange feel- 
ing of Supernaturalism and of the fearfulness and wonderfulness of 
life haunts me and grows upon me.” “Truly thankful should I be 
that the Giver of good has imparted to me this highest of all blessings, 
light to discern his hand in the confused workings of this evil world 
and to follow fearlessly whithersoever he beckons. Ever be praised 
God for it.” “Surely as the blue dim of heaven encircles us all, so 
does the Providence of the Lord of heaven. He will withhold no good 
thing from those that love him. This, as it was the ancient Psalmist’s 
faith, let it be likewise ours. This is the Alpha and Omega, I reckon, 
of all bliss that can belong to any man.” 

Have we said too much concerning Carlyle’s religion? There 
is a very great deal more of the same sort that might readily be 
quoted from the wealth of his burning words. And there are many 
other related topics, besides those we have mentioned, on which his 
utterance furnishes splendid stimulus to right living. Who has better 
defined true liberty, and shown clearly how insignificant a portion of 
it is the absence of oppression from one’s fellow men, how entirely 
foolish it is for the thrall of his own brutal appetites to prate about 
freedom? Who has more strongly emphasized the great imperative of 
Duty? Who has a better conception of the absolute certainty of jus- 
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tice sooner or later, “as sure as life, as sure as death”? “In the center 
of the world whirlwind dwells and speaks God. The great soul of the 
world is just. Forget that and thou hast forgotten all. Success wil] 
never more attend thee. How can it now? Thou hast the whole 
universe against thee. One strong thing I find here below, the just 
thing. My friend, if thou hadst all the artillery of Woolwich trundling 
at thy back in support of the unjust thing, and infinite bonfires visibly 
waiting ahead of thee to blaze centuries long for thy victory on 
behalf of it—I would advise thee to call halt, to fling down thy baton, 
and say, In God’s name, No! Thy success? Poor devil, what shall 
thy success amount to? If the thing is unjust thou hast not succeeded; 
no, not though bonfires blazed from north to south and bells rang, and 
editors wrote leading articles, and the just thing lay trampled out of 
sight, to all mortal eyes an abolished and annihilated thing. Success? 
In a few years thou wilt be dead and dark, all cold, eyeless, deaf; 
no blaze of bonfires, dingdong of bells, or leading articles visible or 
audible to thee again at all forever. What kind of success is that?” 
And in another place he wrote, “Though you had California in fee 
simple, and could buy all the upholsteries, groceries, funded properties, 
temporary (very temporary) landed properties of the world at one 
swoop, it would avail you nothing.” 

Of course it may be said, is said, that he put too high an estimate 
on Force, that he deified it, taught the worship of heroes simply be- 
cause they were strong. And while there is some ground for this 
accusation, we are not quite sure it is based mainly on a mistaken 
view of what he really at bottom taught. He taught not that Might 
makes Right, but the very opposite, that Right makes Might. Some- 
times, no doubt, he leans a little too far toward the thought that true 
merit may be judged from the triumph achieved, and that such 
triumph justifies the means used. But in his better moments, at 
least, as the above quotation shows, he fully apprehends the deeper 
truth that mere worldly victory wrongly achieved is but temporary 
and counts for very little. Frederick was by no means a man after 
his own heart, nor do those volumes about the Prussian king properly 
represent him. Give a thing time, he maintained, and it will succeed 
in the true sense; the strong thing will be found to be the just thing 
in the end, for it will be proved so by the fact that God and the uni- 
verse and truth fight for it, since this is God’s world, not the devil’s. 
We do not see that the acceptance of this doctrine is fraught with any 
danger. 
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It seems to us clear that Carlyle was one of the chief prophets 
of our modern Israel, # great moral force, the John the Baptist to 
his generation, a preacher of repentance, righteousness, and retribu- 
tion, a most puissant voice lifted against wrong, a mighty influence for 
the elevation of life both personal and social, great in ethical inspira- 
tion, unsurpassed as a kindler of enthusiasm for the best things, one 
whose message has high value to this twentieth century. His com- 
mandments were: “Don’t funk, don’t cant, don’t gush, don’t whine, 
don’t chatter, know thy work and do it.” He said: “Never mistake the 
amount infinitesimal, if not minus, of thy personal worth and 
importance in this world, and never care for other infinitesimals who 
may be against you.” “Forget not God, disobey not his command, or 
wrath divine will surely fall, for He will not be mocked.” “Be 
devoutly submissive to the will of the Supreme in all things. It is 
only with renunciation that life, properly speaking, can be said to be- 
gin. Shall it be as I wish? It shall be as it is; so, and not otherwise.” 
Yes, O yes, a thousand times yes. The soul can grow fat on words 
like these. And such words are very plentiful in the writings of 
Thomas Carlyle. That he did not speak them at all times, nor 
exemplify them perfectly in every particular of his daily walk, need 
not be denied, nor considered of primary importance. He was, on 
the whole, a right noble, upright, affectionate man. Through a long 
life of eighty-five years he carried himself with unspotted integrity, 
purity, truthfulness, and courage in word and.deed. Read with 
discrimination and a wise instinct of selection, few authors will yield 
more abiding profit or supply more of stout spiritual fiber than this 
hero of Ecclefechan and Cheyne Row. 
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OUR SOMBER BURIAL SERVICE 


Is it not possible to introduce a little more Christian light and glad. 
ness into the gloom of our funeral ritual? The first part is the sentences 
of Scripture said by the minister as he goes before the dead. The first 
passage (John 11. 25, 26) strikes a great hope, and is eminently worthy. 
The second (Job 19. 25-27) is one of the most difficult passages in the Old 
Testament, but however difficult it is, it is certain that the translation 
from the King James Version, which is here given, is not only radically 
wrong, but lends the passage a horror (“after my skin, worms destroy 
this body”) which needlessly lacerates the feelings of mourners already 
sufficiently heart-broken over the departure of a loved one. As here given, 
one could hardly conceive a Scripture more adapted to darken the already 
too dark shadows which surround the grave. Its use on this occasion, 
therefore, is both unkind and unchristian. If the passage must be re 
tained, then by all means use the translation of the American Standard 
Revision, which is probably as correct as it is possible to make it: 


As for me I know that my Redeemer liveth, 

And at last he shall stand up upon the earth; 
And after my skin, even this body, is destroyed, 
Then without my flesh shall I see God: 

When I, even I, shall see, on my side, 

And mine eyes shall behold, and not as a stranger. 


(The words “this” and “body” are not in the original.) This makes 
sense, and it also makes for some comfort at least. Since the passage is 
poetry it ought to be printed as such. The third passage is of doubtful 
appropriateness (“We brought nothing,” etc. “The Lord gave,” etc.). 
We can remind the mourners, of course, that their dead could not take 
his property into the other world, though he has taken far more important 
things with him, but they know that already. And although it is true in 
a sense that the Lord takes the spirit after it leaves this mortal tene 
ment, it is not true in the sense in which people generally understand 
this passage. God is not in the business of cutting short people's lives, 
but wishes everybody to live for a hundred years or more, and to remind 
people to the contrary in a passage as commonly understood, and as those 
who inserted it understood it, is an injustice to God and a needless sad- 
ness to men. Instead, then, of these passages I would suggest from the 
Old Testament: 


Like as a father pitieth his children, 

So Jehovah pitieth them that fear him. 

For he knoweth our frame; 

He remembereth that we are dust (Psa. 103. 13, 14). 
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And from the New Testament: “For we know that if the earthly house of 
our tabernacle be dissolved, we have a building from God, a house not 
made with hands, eternal, in the heavens” (2 Cor. 5.1). I might say that 
these opening Scriptures were originally intended to be sung or recited 
as anthems in processional, and were taken from the medieval service 
books, especially from that of Sarum (Salisbury), except the third (“We 
brought nothing,” etc.), which was introduced into the English Prayer 
Book at its first publication in 1549. 

We now come to the Scriptures to be read at the house or church. 
These also were taken from the old services, for the ancient and medieval 
Church lived in the Old Testament, and especially in the Psalms, of which 
they used at funerals four or five more than those we have. They are 
great solemn Psalms (39 and 90), but they spring from a time when 
compared with Christianity faith was dim, and the terrors of Jehovah 
bulked large in their spiritual vision. The mighty hopes and joys of 
Christianity are absent. At the death of one of Christ’s saints it is a 
bitter irony to say, 


For all our days are passed away in thy wrath; 


besides, it is not true. In the poetic imagery of the Orient, it is, of course, 
true of the outbreaking sinner who persists in his sins that he will be 
consumed in God's anger, but in the ordinary Christian funeral it is both 
inappropriate and false to say 


For we are consumed in thine anger, 
And in thy wrath are we troubled. 


Much more fitting it would be to read John 14. 1-6; 15-21, and at the 
funeral 2 Cor. 5. 1-11. This too pervasive Old Testament atmosphere, 
which enswathes our burial service, an atmosphere which was inherited 
from old Catholic times, is inconsistent with Christian joy and triumph, 
inconsistent with the Christian message, and ought to be relegated— 
except in special cases—to the dispensation to which it belongs. 

We come now to the sentences said at the grave. These are anthems 
from the Middle Ages and were intended to be sung or recited. The first 
(“Man that is born of a woman,” etc.) was taken from Job 14, and was 
sung in Latin at vigils of the dead and at Lenten services. The second 
(“In the midst of life,” etc.) has been generally ascribed to Notker, a 
monk of Saint Gall, in Switzerland, of the ninth century, who is said to 
have written it after he haa seen some bridge-makers swinging over a 
precipice. It was translated into a German hymn by Luther, and this 
in its turn was translated by Coverdale, an English contemporary and 
Bible translator: 

In the midst of our living 

Death compasseth us round about: 
Who should us now succor bring, 
By whose grace we may come out? 
Even thou, Lord Jesus, alone: 

It doth our hearts sore grieve truly, 
That we have offended thee. 
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O Lord God, most holy, 

O Lord God, most mighty, 

O holy and merciful Saviour, 
Thou most worthy God eternal, 
Suffer us not at our last hour 
For any death from thee to fall.* 


The other sentences in this part are either from Notker or from the old 
Sarum books; were used at the Lenten services in the Middle Ages, and 
all of them were placed as we have*them in the Prayer Book of 1549. 
They have a majestic solemnity, and ought to be sung in chant at the 
grave. But they, too, are redolent of the Old Testament, and are far 
removed from Paul’s song of victory, “Thanks be unto God who giveth 
us,” etc. But it may be that in this easy-going age, when we hear much 
of love and nothing of wrath, there is a providential balance in the com- 
pulsory use of these tremendous words which peal through the sou! in 
wailing cadences. 

The words of committal (“For as much as it hath pleased Almighty 
God,” etc.) go back to the Middle Ages, but have been much enlarged, as 
can be seen in the following: 


SARUM MISSAL: PRAYER BOOK 1549: PRAYER BOOK 1552: 

I commend thy soul to I commend thy soul to /Forasmuch as it has 
God the Father Almighty, God the Father Almighty, pleased, ete. (as in our 
earth to earth, ashes to and thy body tothe ground, book, except the words 
ashes, dust to dust, in the earth to earth, ashes to were used, “the soul of 
name of the Father, etc. ashes, dust to dust, in sure our dear brother here de- 

P and certain hope, etc. (as parted”). 
in our book). 


This committal service should remain except the too suggestive and 
almost brutal words, “earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust,” with 
the accompanying agonizing addition of throwing dirt on the coffin. In 
the Middle Ages these things were, perhaps, necessary to strike with awe 
coarse evil-living bystanders, but today this harrowing remnant of ancient 
symbolism ought to be omitted. In some societies the casting of sprig 
of evergreen in the grave has well taken the place of this barbaric custom 
of heathenism: 

At tu, nanta, vage ne parce malignus arene 
Ossibus et capiti inhumato 

Particulam dare... 

Quamquam festinas, non est mora longa: licebit 
Injecto ter pulvere curras.2 


(But thou, sailor maligrant, spare not to give a portion of loose sand to 
my bones and unburied head. .. . Though you are in haste, the delay is 
not long; you may run on after having thrown the dust thrice.) Like 
many others from the same source, this custom went over into Latin 
Christianity. 


1 Works of Coverdale, Parker Soc. ed., Remains, 554-5. 
2 Hor., Odes, i, 28 ll, 23-25, 35-36. 
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The beautiful verse from Rev. 14. 13 was also taken from the old 
Catholic services. 

The noble prayer, “Almighty God, with whom do live,” etc., was 
originally taken from the Gregorian prayer and from one of the masses, 
and in its first English form can be found in the Prayer Book of 1549. 
It is such an interesting illustration of the Catholicism of the reformers 
as Henry VIII left them that I quote it here: 

“Let us pray. O Lord, with whom do live the spirits of them that be 
dead; and in whom the souls of them that be elected, after they be de- 
fivered from the burden of the flesh, be in joy and felicity: grant unto 
this thy servant that the sins which he committed in this world be not 
imputed unto him, but that he, escaping the gates of hell and the pains 
of eternal darkness, may ever dwell in the region of light, with Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob, in the place where is no weeping, sorrow, nor heaviness; 
and when that dreadful day in the general resurrection shall come, make 
him to rise also with the just and righteous, and receive this body again 
to glory, then made pure and incorruptible: set him on the right hand of 
thy Son Jesus Christ, among the holy and elect, and that he then may 
hear with them those sweet and comfortable words: ‘Come to me, ye 
blessed of my Father, possess the kingdom,’” etc. (as in our book). It 
was completely rewritten in the more Protestant book of 1551, and thus 
went into the final book of 1661. It was changed a little in the Prayer 
Book of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 1790, and in that form was 
first received by us in 1884. Both in thought and expression it is in its 
later form one of the most perfect prayers ever composed. 

The collect (“O merciful God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who is the resurrection and the life,” etc.) goes back to 1549, slightly 
changed in later editions, again slightly in the Protestant Episcopal 
book, which has the same words as ours. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the last parts of the service have the 
full glory of our Christian hope expressed in words as nearly perfect as 
can be. But in the early sections the remnants of medieval hardness 
living too much in Old Testament twilight have given a forbidding and 
somber cast inconsistent with the gladness of a religion whose message 
as to death is expressed in short and decisive words by its greatest 
apostle, “To die is gain.” A brief service for children, or at least some 
alternative sentences, Scriptures, or prayers, might well be provided, as 
in the admirable Book of Common Worship of the Presbyterian Church 
(1906). JoHN ALFRED FAULKNER. 

Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 
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THE ITINERANTS’ CLUB 


MINOR SUGGESTIONS FOR YOUNG PREACHERS 


THERE are many things which affect the usefulness of the minister 
which are not usually noted in the books on homiletics; they are small 
in themselves, and if persisted in mar the religious service which other. 
wise would be helpful or inspiring. 

It is not uncommon for the minister to select his Scripture passage 
for the service after the exercises have begun. The preacher announces 
his hymn, and while the hymn is being sung—instead of joining in the 
service—he turns over the pages of his Bible and selects the passages 
which he is to read. He sometimes leaves the selection until the time 
of the reading and then slowly turns over the pages of the sacred volume 
while the people wait for him to begin reading. The writer of this was 
occupying the pulpit of another denomination for a number of months. 
The leading member of that church was a very intelligent gentleman who 
had been for twenty years a member and officer of the congregation of 
the late Henry Ward Beecher, of Brooklyn. One day this acute and 
experienced layman said to him, that is, the writer: “I see you do not 
worship with the rest of the congregation. I notice that when we are 
singing you are selecting your passage from the Scripture.” The reproof 
was well deserved, and the one who received it has never transgressed in 
that matter since. A little care in this direction would favorably affect 
the service. 

Another habit not uncommon is that of the minister going among 
the congregation after the service has begun to arrange some matters 
which should have been attended to beforehand. One cannot always, of 
course, have everything in readiness, as something unusual may occur 
to prevent, but with some ministers it is a habit. All notices for an- 
nouncement should be given to the minister beforehand, and he should 
not leave his place in the pulpit for any purpose which could have been 
accomplished before the service began. A bishop who had been visiting 
a former pastoral charge told the writer of the exceeding regret with 
which he noticed that the pastor of the church where he had spent the 
Sabbath went down two or three times after the service had begun to 
make an inquiry concerning something among his congregation, thus 
distracting the attention of the people from the service. He said it was 
not surprising that ministers who were so negligent of the proprieties 
of a service should not be desired by the churches. 

A habit of advertising the services of the church in the periodicals 
has led to the announcement of the special subject of the discourses to be 
delivered on the Sabbath by the preacher. Whether it is wise to make 
formal announcement or not might be a matter of discussion; it is a 
question whether the announcement of a subject is always desirable, 
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especially in an exegetical discourse. If, however, it is the custom the 
time of the announcement of the topic is a matter of interest. Some 
preachers announce their topic immediately after the announcement of 
their text, or even before the text is read. This we believe to be a mis- 
take, as it seems to indicate that the text grows out of his subject rather 
than, as it should be, the subject out of his text. The proper method 
would seem to be to announce the text, make the introductory remarks 
leading to his discourse, and then, if he thinks well, announce his subject. 
The former plan gives to the sermon the character of an oration rather 
than of a sermon. It is a question worth considering whether the an- 
nouncement of the topic in advance of its discussion is desirable except 
on special occasions. It may detract from the interest of the sermon by 
leading the hearer away from the topic before the subject has been fully 
developed. It is well frequently to unfold the text and allow the subject 
to come in with cumulative force at the close rather than at the be- 
ginning. 

The minister should be appreciative of the small faults of grammar 
and pronunciation. A writer in one of our magazines, in reply to a 
presentation of a post-graduate course in the same magazine, announces 
as a suitable topic for post-graduate study “A Kindergarten for Gradu- 
ates.” In the course of his discussion he assumes that many college 
graduates need training in some of the small things which are really 
great things. His language is: 

“Take, for instance, so elementary a thing as the usage of ‘who’ and 
‘whom’ and ‘may’ and ‘can’ and ‘shall’ and ‘will’ and ‘should’ and ‘would.’ 
Is the brilliant reasoner of the senior class to go on forever in ignorance 
of the proper employment of these everyday terms, or shall he emulate 
the savant who, never having had the advantages of the kindergarten 
for graduates, confessed that he had spent his life in evading the sub- 
junctive? Is it sufficient to say that it is not the business of the uni- 
versity to supply omissions in public school education? Or shall the 
careless senior make a virtue of necessity and declare that such niceties 
of what he and the newspaper men call ‘diction’ are mere superfiuities of 
the idealist, unnecessary in the practical affairs of life? I have given 
the above words merely as examples. Multiply them by a hundred, and 
you get an idea of the remoteness of our careless senior from the stand- 
ards of good English. I hope that such things will be remedied by the 
Graduate School before he is let loose upon the world.” 

The matter thus referred to is a very important one. The use of 
good English is of primary importance in the preaching of the gospel. 
Small mistakes in English are annoying to people who are sensitive to 
the form as well as to the substance of the sermon. We all know how 
powerful sometimes are the addresses of those who are not accurate in 
grammatical form, and intensity is often very powerful because of the 
spiritual influence without which no form of expression can be adequate; 
but there are those to whom it is very unpleasant, and ministers should 
not be unmindful of these. 
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ARCHEOLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH 


PROPOSED RESEARCH IN ASIA MINOR AND SYRIA 


Proressor Sterrett, of Cornell University, a man of great learning, 
ripe culture, and mature judgment, and an experienced archzologist, 
known in learned circles by his excellent work in several parts of Asia 
Minor, and by a number of scholarly publications, has proposed an enter. 
prise which, if successfully executed, will cast all previous research and 
excavations in this Promised Land of archeology into the shade, ang 
will add very materially to the sum total of human knowledge, for in 
this strip of land between the Black and Mediterranean Seas, and from 
the ASgean Sea to Armenia, lies buried the story not only of the power. 
ful Hittites, but of several other nations which played most important 
roles in the history of civilization. This highway of the nations and the 
cradle of the earliest races has wondrous tales to reveal to the patient 
student of archeology and history. 

Professor Sterrett, supported by the leading universities of Europe 
and America, and by a galaxy of the greatest savants and archeologists 
in the world, proposes to make in the near future a systematic effort ona 
scale surpassing any yet undertaken to carry out excavations and surface 
research in and around the seats of the ancient capitals of the lost and 
almost forgotten empires of Asia. 

That he is'no dreamer, but a very practical man, and eminently 
qualified to superintend such an expedition is sufficiently attested by the 
work already done by him in these lands, by his published works, and by 
the greatest array of learned men, who have openly and heartily indorsed 
his plans, and freely acknowledge their confidence in his ability to or- 
ganize and carry out this vast undertaking. Professor Gildersleeve, of 
Johns Hopkins University, having read the hosts of indorsements in 
Professor Sterrett’s pamphlet, says: “I venture to say that no other 
American could have secured such support as he has received.” 

Among others who have indorsed the plan are Ramsay, Flinders Petrie, 
Maspero, Scheil, Reinach, Budge, Sayce, Dérpfeld, Koldewy, Erman, Har- 
nack, etc., as well as a large number of professors in the leading univer- 
sities of England, Germany, France, Russia, Austria, Italy, Spain, Bel- 
gium, Holland, and the United States. 

The first requisite for such a gigantic enterprise is money, and 
abundance of it. In the very nature of things, the United States govern- 
ment will not help, nor will any State in the Union. Subventions for 
such undertakings may be possible in France, Germany, and Austria, but 
not with us. The hope, therefore, is to interest some society or founda- 
tion, the creation of some American Cresus, or to induce one or more 
of our multi-millionaires to finance this scheme, so pregnant and promis 
ing in possibilities. We may repeat, that there is no other portion of 
the earth’s surface which offers such a variety of unsolved problems as 
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Asia Minor. “From its relations with the successive civilizations occupy- 
ing or in contact with it—Assyrian, Egyptian, Cretan, Phrygian, Lydian, 
Greek, Roman, Byzantine, Seljuk, Ottoman—its soil contains evidence, 
recoverable only by the spade, of inestimable value for the history of the 
world.” 

The work already done by Americans with limited means at their 
command and with more or less experienced leaders, and generally in 
haste, has shown the possibilities of a well-financed, well-equipped ex- 
pedition, which could be continued for a long series of years under the 
guidance of a master. The work of the University of California in Egypt, 
of the University of Pennsylvania in Nippur, need only be mentioned, 
and even the work of some Princeton men in the land beyond Jordan and 
of Harvard in Samaria, has amply justified the time and money ex- 
pended. Yet, according to Professor Sterrett, “the work hitherto done 
by America in archwological research has always been unsatisfactory, 
has always been incomplete, and with few exceptions it will have to be 
done over again by more scientific, more systematic expeditions working 
with larger resources.” In order, therefore, to do the same class of work 
that is done by Europeans, not only money will be necessary, but also 
ample time and experienced men, willing to spend their entire life in the 
field. Continuous and thorough work is the condition of success. Professor 
Ramsay tells us that it took him from 1880 to 1901 to simply learn the 
art of exploration, to find out how to do things. Everyone knows that 
be has learned how things are done. Professor Sterrett has served an 
apprenticeship under the great Aberdeen traveler and writer, exploring 
portions of Asia Minor, and has, of course, profited by his written works 
and counsel. It is gratifying to know that Professor Ramsay not only 
fully indorses Professor Sterrett’s undertaking, but promises the latter 
all aid in his power. He says: “Of course my experience is wholly at the 
service of any of your explorers and your men, especially Professor 
Sterrett.” 

Professor Sterrett begs for a sufficient subvention for the work in 
Asia Minor and Syria, so as to enable the carrying on of surface research 
and excavations in those places under competent scholars and explorers 
for thirty, forty, or more years. Such a scheme will afford time to train 
young men, who will be willing to devote their life to a systematic study 
of the monuments, inscriptions, and history of these ancient lands. It 
seems to us that there could be no more promising field in which to pro- 
duce scholars whose names are bound to become household words. From 
this field must come much new light upon many questions which are 
now in a dreamy state of speculation, for, as Dr. Dirpfeld truly says: 
“The soil of Asia Minor still holds buried rich and even undreamed-of 
treasures.” The pleasure of unearthing many a document hidden for 
millennia must needs be to those who are to have a part in this proposed 
expedition. The joy of bringing to light what was hopelessly lost must 
be closely related to the joy of creating; that is, of bringing new ideas 
into the world. Dr. Tren, who directed the excavations of the German 
empire at Olympia, says: “A glance at our experience at Olympia shows 
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how pitiful and how misguiding was almost everything above ground on 
the site of the old games, and how rich was the information revealeg 
upon the removal of every square foot of earth. One veil after another 
fell from the venerable past, whose true portrait we only saw after the 
excavations. Book learning and a science of conjecture are as nothing 
in comparison with one bit of resurrected truth.” 

In case this plan of Professor Sterrett materializes, he will then 
begin work by fixing upon some one province at first, study from every 
standpoint, village by village and district by district, note every inscrip. 
tion, no matter in what language, converse freely with the natives, get 
into their confidence, and thus secure from them all information pos. 
sible regarding the ruins and monuments in that vicinity. “Such q 
systematic research will throw light on ancient geography, on ancient 
history, and legislation, whether local, regal, imperial, or municipal, 
on the history of Christianity in the early centuries of our era, on cus. 
toms and manners, on pagan religious rites, ceremonies, and usages, on 
the location and importance of ancient cities, on ancient roads and road 
systems, trade routes, and international commerce; in short, on every 
conceivable subject affected by the discovery and proper assimilation of 
Greek and Latin inscriptions, combined with a patient study of topog- 
raphy, geography, and local history.” 

The sooner such work is begun the better. As a rule the ignorant 
Turkish workingman or peasant has no conception of the value of the 
monuments or inscriptions. Sculptured stones are hated with fanatical 
fervor by the faithful Mohammedan. Sometimes the monuments are 
objects of veneration, and either mark or contain hidden treasure, se- 
creted in the time of the Seljuk or Turkish conquests. This accounts 
for the destruction of the lion of Cheronez, destroyed with gunpowder. 
Then the story of the Moabite Stone furnishes another important parallel. 
Even when superstition and fanaticism do not enter in, the more enlight- 
ened business men and peasants, when they do not employ the dressed, 
often inscribed stones of some temple, palace, or church for building 
purposes—entire villages have been constructed from some venerable 
ruin—will sell whatever of ancient monuments which may fall into their 
hands to private speculators, thus robbing our great museums of most 
valuable treasure. Then again, commercialism knows nothing of the 
intrinsic value of these silent witnesses of the past. Contractors and 
railway managers and builders care little for archwology. The building 
of the great dam at Assouan is still fresh in our memory. But perhaps 
the greatest destruction of ancient monuments and inscriptions occurred 
at Iconium [modern Koniah], destroyed and then again rebuilt very 
largely from ancient material. 

The surface research alone carried on by experts—the result of whose 
investigations could be published at regular intervals—would prove very 
valuable. Casts, squeezes, and photographs of monuments and inscrip 
tions found above ground could not fail to add greatly to our knowledge 
of Asia Minor with its various civilizations. The science of geography 
would profit materially, for it is well known that maps of Asia Minor are 
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in the main based on conjecture, or, at least, on very inaccurate data. 
The matter of distance, in the very nature of things, is unscientific, 
mostly guesswork, measured in most instances by the time taken to pass 
on foot or on horseback from one point to the other, little account being 
taken of the condition of the roads or contour of the ground covered. Then 
the rediscovery of ancient military roads and caravan routes of the na- 
tions from Africa and Asia to Europe—this natural bridge between the 
Bast and the West will aid greatly in locating some ancient capitals. 
For as all roads are said to lead to Rome, so the direction, or diverging 
and converging of ancient roads in Asia Minor may lead to the discovery 
of cities of equal importance with Boghas Keni, one of the Hittite capitals. 

But these surface researches must be accompanied with systematic, 
long-continued excavations. It is thus only that the dust of ages can be 
made to yield up its treasures. The Hittite inscriptions, antedating 
the beginning of Greek history by many centuries, will some day give up 
their secrets. There are many Hittite ruins at Tyana, Iconium, and 
Melitene, to say nothing of Boghas Keni and Hamath in Syria. “In these 
mounds lies buried a story about which the world of scholars is burning 
to hear.” The key to the Hittite language and inscriptions, so eagerly 
desired, may be close at hand. Happy the excavator who will be per- 
mitted to pick it up! 

Then there is the ancient capital of Phrygia, not inappropriately 
called “Midastown,” very rich in monuments of various kinds, and espe- 
cially celebrated for its royal Phrygian sepulchers. Here, too, the ar- 
cheologist will find abundant harvest, and will wrest out from its buried 
history much valuable information concerning that celebrated people. 
And so with many other sites made famous in the days when the world 
was still young, to say nothing of the Hellenic, Hellenistic, Roman, early 
Christian, Byzantine, Seljukian, and Turkish periods. 

An enterprise like this deserves unqualified encouragement from all 
lovers of learning the world over, for its importance cannot be exag- 
gerated, since Asia Minor and Syria, the cradles of many civilizations, 
especially our own Christian civilization, are fields white for the harvest 
and eagerly waiting the coming of some scholarly man like Professor 
Sterrett to unlock its hidden secrets. It is, therefore, to be greatly hoped 
that one or more of our money kings will be induced to lend a helping 
hand in this conquest of the past. 

Dr. Svoronos, of the National Numismatical Museum at Athens, has 
summed up the case thus: 

“The task is so great and so costly that the scholars of Europe can 
only hope for its realization at the hands of others. Europe has indeed 
an army of scholars capable of doing the work, but it has not the neces- 
sary means. Only the United States, which has both millionaires and 
scholars, can undertake this work—one that will confound the world by 
its revelations and cover with glory the greatest of democracies. Let me 
add that I know of nothing more noble than this proposed revelation of 
the cradle of the Old World, and I know of no more glittering coin in 
which the New World can pay its debt of gratitude.” 
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FOREIGN OUTLOOK 


THE ANTI-MODERNIST OATH 


Tue tactless method of the Vatican in combating modernism, that 
manifested itself so glaringly in the Borromeo Encyclical, has advanceq 
a step farther in the “Anti-Modernist Oath.” The first was a warning 
against modernism and contained a passage that seemed to ascribe a 
high degree of moral perversity to the Protestant reformers and the peo- 
ples that followed them. In the present case, however, the affront is 
against the clergy, and especially the theological professors of the Cath. 
olic Church. Under date of September 1, 1910, Pope Pius X issued the 
decree Sacrorum antistitum, in which the admission is made that pre 
vious measures had not resulted in the suppression of modernism, but the 
movement had rather gained in strength. Accordingly severer measures 
must now be taken. The disciplinary regulations of the Encyclical 
Pascendi (1908) are repeated; all unregulated reading of newspapers and 
periodicals, “however good they may be,” is forbidden the candidates for 
the priesthood, whether within or without the seminaries; at the begin. 
ning of the year the professors of theology are to submit to their bishops 
the text of the lectures which they design to give; and finally an oath is 
required of all candidates for the priesthood before their ordination, all 
father-confessors and preachers, all pastors, canons, and holders of bene 
fices, all officials of the episcopal curias and spiritual courts, including the 
vicars-general, all Lenten preachers, all officials of the Roman congrega- 
tions, all prefects of religious congregations. The oath is to be taken 
before the proper bishop or before the officials of the congregations. 

The text of the oath is rather long, and will not be reproduced here 
in full. It begins with the declaration of an unshaken faith in all those 
truths which the church, through her infallible teaching office, the papacy, 
has defined, affirmed, and declared, particularly to those pillars of doc- 
trine which are directly opposed to the errors of this age. Five points 
are then specially set forth. “In the first place I confess that God, the 
beginning and end of all things, by the natural light of reason and through 
the medium of the things that are created, that is, through the visible 
works of the creation, may, as cause from effects, be surely known and 
80 also proved. Secondly, I admit and acknowledge the external evidences 
of revelation, that is, the divine facts, among these particularly the 
miracles and prophecies in like manner as the surest signs of the divine 
origin of the Christian religion, and I hold these evidences to be in the 
highest degree adapted to the intelligence of all times and of all men, 
even of the present time. Thirdly, I believe firmly that the church, the 
guardian and teacher of the revealed Word, was immediately and directly 
founded by the true and historical Christ while he dwelt among us, and I 
believe that this church is built upon Peter, the chief head of the apos- 
tolic hierarchy, and upon his successors to the end of time. Fourthly, I 
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accept sincerely the doctrine of the faith as it has been handed down 
from the apostles through the orthodox fathers in the same sense and 
meaning; and, therefore, I utterly repudiate the heretical fiction of the 
evolution of the dogmas, according to which these change their mean- 
ing, passing from one meaning to another, that is different from that 
which the church first had. At the same time I reject every error, 
through which there is put in the place of the divine treasury of faith, 
which was committed to the bride of Christ and is to be kept faithfully 
by her, a philosophical invention or a creation of the human conscience, 
which conscience has been gradually developed by the effort of man 
and in the future is to be perfected by unlimited progress. Fifthly, 
I hold most surely and confess sincerely that faith is no blind re- 
ligious sense, which breaks forth out of the dark depths of the sub- 
consciousness, receiving its ethical development under the pressure 
of the heart and the impulse of the will, but that it is a veritable assent 
of the intellect to the truth, which has been received from without 
through hearing, an assent by which, on account of the authority of 
the absolutely true God, we accept as true the personal attestations 
and revelations of God.” After the specification of these five points 
the text of the oath reads: “With due reverence I submit and with 
my whole soul I adhere to all condemnations, declarations, and pre- 
scriptions that are contained in the Encyclical Pascendi and in the De- 
cree Lamentabili especially to those that concern the history of dogmas.” 
Thereupon follow prescriptions that require the repudiation of the prin- 
ciples of all the so-called modern criticism, which would inquire into 
biblical and ecclesiastical origins and the development of tradition with- 
out acknowledging dogmatic restriction or control. After still further 
repudiation of modernist errors, there is a declaration of firmest faith 
in the dogma of the supreme authority of the papacy. And in conclu- 
sion: “All this I solemnly promise faithfully, without abridgment and 
sincerely to hold and to keep inviolate, and never in teaching or other- 
wise in any way to depart from it in speech or writing. So I promise, 
so I swear.” 

Theologically there is nothing new in this document. That which is 
new is the oath; and this is absolutely new even in Roman Catholicism. 
From our Protestant point of view it seems incomprehensible that the 
Pope should have brought himself to demand of his clergy in matters of 
faith an oath. And it seems strange to us that in these matters men 
should consent to an oath. And yet, when we reflect, it seems no longer 
strange. The Pope in all simplicity demands the oath and the clergy 
with a few exceptions take the oath without a murmur. “How was the 
anti-modernist oath possible?” Professor Messer, of Giessen, a well- 
known psychologist, has answered this question in a very interesting brief 
article in the Frankfurter Zeitung. That Pius X, the “religious” Pope, 
should in his zeal require the oath is for Messer not at all strange. That 
the clergy should unhesitatingly take the oath is more significant. He 
assumes that the displeasure at the necessity of taking the oath, which 
not a few have expressed, is really widespread. For the oath is “a vote 
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of a want of confidence”; and some have expressed their dislike of it 
even when they delayed not at all in obeying. In Messer’s opinion the 
strongest motive that holds the Catholics in this painful subjection is the 
fear of the consequences in the next world for all who break with Rome. 
He quotes from Hansjakob, a parish priest in Freiburg, who in his 
Recollections shows how humiliating the oath is, even for one that is 
conscious of being wholly free from modernism; and yet: “I will and 
must die a Catholic, even at the fearful price of an endurable constraint 
of conscience.” Along with this comes the reverence for the church and 
for her infallible head, the Pope, which is instilled into all Catholics 
from childhood. And so, while some are deeply pained by the oath, the 
great majority of the clergy can take the oath without any inward hesita- 
tion. It is harder to understand how some priests and even university 
professors can declare, as Mausbach in Miinster has done: “If we under- 
stand by freedom the possibility of instituting ‘earnest examination’ and 
‘scientific inquiry’ concerning faith and its foundations, then we as Cath- 
olics possess this freedom, and as theologians we have besides the obliga- 
tion thereto, in the same measure as everyone else.” “No real conflict 
of the faith with scientific truth is possible.” “The dreaded conflict be 
tween knowledge and faith is intolerable only for him that confounds 
his momentary thinking with the truth itself, not for him that regards 
his thinking as an effort to come into possession of the truth.” No doubt 
there are very many such Catholic priests to whom the oath seems in no 
Way oppressive. 

The effect of this new papal regulation in Germany is both interest- 
ing and significant. Certain Catholic theological faculties expressed the 
desire, for practical considerations, to be exempt from the necessity of 
taking the oath. The Prussian Ambassador at Rome publicly called at- 
tention to the danger of a disturbance of the cordial relations then 
existing between his country and the Vatican, if the oath should be in- 
sisted upon in relation to the Catholic professors of theology in Prussian 
universities. Cardinal Fischer, however, was able in his tactful way to 
persuade the Pope that for Germany the application of the oath required 
some modifications and concessions. The result is that German univer- 
sity professors of Catholic theology are exempt from the formal taking 
of the oath. And no wonder that even this most uncompromising Pope 
was convinced of this! For the governments of most of the states of the 
Empire either already had declared or were manifestly about to declare 
that it would be intolerable for the professors to be thus limited in their 
freedom; in particular, to be required to submit the text of their lectures 
to their bishops. In the Diets of Prussia and other states the govern- 
ments were called upon to answer the most pointed interpellations as to 
what attitude they intended to assume in the case. In Wiirttemberg the 
discussion was characterized by constant reference to the fundamental 
principles of the relation existing between church and state, and the 
government declared unequivocally the incompatibility of the oath with 
the principles and policy of the state in relation to the university. In 
Baden, which (unlike Wiirttemberg) is predominantly Catholic, the gov- 
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ernment promptly took up the position that no priest that had taken the 
cath should receive appointment to a professorship. In Wiirttemberg, 
Weimar, and elsewhere it was pointed out, especially by Protestants, that 
the Pope’s policy strongly tended to bring about a separation of church 
and state. 

The practical value of the exemption of theological professors in the 
matter of the oath has become more and more doubtful. The spirit of 
reverence for papal authority is so strong that those who have not taken 
the oath are made objects of reproach by their own colleagues and by the 
Catholic public. Gradually, therefore, most professors have consented to 
the oath; though in Baden the government has shown the earnestness of 
its position by refusing to consider candidates for a vacant chair who 
had submitted to it. But if all the clergy must take the oath at ordina- 
tion, sooner or later there can be found no candidates for professorships 
who have not taken the oath. Thus far, however, there are a few who 
have definitely refused to submit to this requirement. In March, 1911, it 
was reported that twenty-four priests in Germany had refused to take 
the oath, fourteen of these in Bavaria; besides, ten candidates for orders 
had left their seminaries on account of it, and had turned to some other 
vocation. 





SOME REPRESENTATIVE CONTEMPORARY DOGMATICIANS OF 
GERMANY.—I 


Ir cannot be disputed that the spirit of the present time is rather 
unfavorable to dogmatic (systematic) theology. This state of things is 
doubtless due in part to a natural reaction against the narrowness of an 
unreasonable dogmatism or the excesses of a wanton speculation. But it 
is also due in part to a widespread gross misunderstanding as to the 
nature of the task of evangelical dogmatics. On the other hand an un- 
dogmatic Christianity is lauded, as if dogma implied an unreasoning as- 
sertion and the enslavement of the understanding. Rightly understood 
evangelical dogma is merely the declaration of the principles of truth for 
which the church, or a branch of the church, stands. The confession of 
the principles is free and inward, as well as outward, so long as the dogma 
is evangelically conceived and used. On the other hand there is a deep- 
seated suspicion of all attempts at a system of theology. But to study the 
Christian revelation as a system does not imply an attempt to answer all 
possible questions. It is only to view the revelation in its essential in- 
tegrity; for Christian truth is not a mere heap of unrelated facts or 
“truths,” but a unity. Now in so far as the skepticism regarding dog- 
matic theology is due to a resentment of the too common overreaching of 
pure assertion or of lawless speculation, it is both natural and warranted. 
But abusus non tollit usum. After all is said it is clear that the problems 
of dogmatic theology are the problems of deepest interest to us all; for 
they are just the problems of the faith. And it is (to say the least) in- 
teresting to find men enthusiastically admiring books in the field of 
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dogmatic theology and yet loudly professing their abhorrence of dog- 
matics. Harnack’s What is Christianity? is an essay in dogmatic the 
ology, yet it is read with enthusiasm by many men who could hardly be 
persuaded to look into a book of “dogmatic theology.” It is worth while 
to make it clear to ourselves that the thing which constitutes a man a 
real leader of Christian thought is, in the last analysis, the doctrinal or 
dogmatic element. At the same time the greatest men have been always 
too great to attempt a finished system. Even in our own day no historian 
or biblical scholar has acquired special significance in the theologicaj 
world without a pronounced dogmatic or theoretic tendency. This is 
clearly true of Wellhausen, Harnack, the late H. J. Holtzmann, Zahn, 
Gunkel, Bousset, and the rest. For serious men are bound to inquire 
regarding all criticism and historical research, “What bearing has all 
this on the Christian view of God and the world?” 

Germany fairly merits her reputation as the leader in scientific 
Protestant theology in general; but in no other department of theology 
is her preéminence so marked as in dogmatics. From Schleiermacher to 
the present day every Protestant dogmatician of the very first rank has 
been German. Here we offer only the briefest characterization of some 
of the dogmaticians of the present day. 

We find in present-day German Protestantism four well-defined types 
of dogmatic thought: (1) Confessional Lutheranism, including the so 
called “modern-positive theology”; (2) the newer biblicism; (3) Ritsch- 
lianism; (4) the “history-of-religion school.” Perhaps the chief repre- 
sentatives of the first group are Seeberg (Berlin), Ihmels (Leipzig), 
Stange (Greifswald), General Superintendent Theodor Kaftan (Kiel), 
Griitzmacher (Rostock), and Hunzinger (Leipzig). The most note- 
worthy names in the second group are Kiihler (Halle), Schlatter 
(Tiibingen), Schaeder (Kiel), and Ecke (Bonn). The strongest dogma- 
ticians of the Ritschlian school are Herrmann (Marburg), Julius Kaftan 
(Berlin), Hiring (Tiibingen), and (if he may fairly be called a Ritsch- 
lian) Wendt (Jena). The only noteworthy dogmatician of the history-cf- 
religion School is Tréltsch (Heidelberg). A new development that is 
closely related to this school is a reversion to the principles of rationalism, 
though in a new form, based upon the philosophical system of Fries. 
Otto, and Bousset of Géttingen are the representatives of this tendency. 

The confessional Lutherans for the most part stand under the in- 
fluence of Frank, of Erlangen (d. 1894). This is less the case with 
Stange, who has been strongly influenced by Kiihler, and with Theodor 
Kaftan than with the other two. Seeberg and Griitzmacher stand in the 
more direct line, though both of them have urged decided modifications 
in the method of the master. Ihmels has still further modified the 
Erlangen type, so that he now stands closer, perhaps, to Kiihler than to 
Frank. This so-called “Erlangen type” of theology is primarily the the- 
ology of experience, or the Christian consciousness. With Frank and 
with Hofmann before him the consciousness of regeneration forms the 
real source of theology. The biblical revelation, however, they regarded 
as the necessary means to the faith by which regeneration comes, and as 
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the norm by which the genuineness of the revelation may be tested. Still, 
they made the experience, not the revelation, the real scource of theo- 
jogical knowledge. The marvel has been that this subjective principle 
remained so faithful to Lutheran orthodoxy. But it is noteworthy that 
every disciple of Frank has striven to modify this subjectivism and to 
lay more emphasis than the master on the objective element of revelation. 
Even Seeberg has done this, but especially Ihmels. Stange, who scarcely 
stands in the line of the disciples of Frank, and apparently has been in- 
fluenced even more by Kiihler than by that theologian, in the place of the 
“theology of experience” and in place of the principles of the older bibli- 
cism would set the “theology of revelation,” wherein he sees a unifying 
of the objective and the subjective principles. But herein there seems to 
be scarcely the smallest difference between Stange and Kiihler. Secberg, 
Theodor Kaftan, and Griitzmacher have attraced much attention by the 
watchword, “Modern-positive theology,” or (according to Kaftan’s formula), 
“modern theology of the old faith.” And it must be admitted that these 
men are thoroughly modern in the sense that they are in the closest touch 
with the tendencies of the thought of the day, and are very open-minded 
toward criticism. Indeed, so far has this modernizing spirit gone, that 
it would be impossible to-day to name a really famous representative of 
the older orthodoxy in Germany. About the middle of the nineteenth 
century Lutheran orthodoxy seemed to many to be about to die; but it 
revived in Erlangen under the modernizing watchword, “A new way to 
teach the old truth.” And it gained full sway in Erlangen, Rostock, and 
Dorpat, and a preponderant influence in Leipzig. And now again the new 
generation of the same line is gaining many adherents by the same union 
of evangelical faith with the modern spirit. Of these men Seeberg is a 
born leader. He is an orator and altogether a very versatile man. He 
has done important work in the history of doctrine and has written a few 
weighty essays in the field of dogmatics, the best of which is that on the 
doctrine of the Trinity. In addition to these things he is now the effi- 
cient successor of Stécker as president of the Kirchlich-sozialer Kongress. 
Ihmels as teacher and dogmatician is at least as noteworthy as Seeberg. 
His chief work is on The Certainty of the Truth of the Christian Re- 
ligion, in which he forsakes the one-sided subjectivism of Frank and 
comes over to a position almost identical with that of Kiihler. He has 
recently published an interesting little book, Centralfragen der Dogmatik 
in der Gegenwart (Central Questions of Dogmatics in the Present). A 
religious warmth pervades all of Ihmels’s writings. For clearness and 
sharpness of reasoning the palm, so far as this group is concerned, should 
probably be given to Stange. In addition to an admirable Introduction to 
Ethics he has published a collection of Theological Essays, and more re- 
cently Moderne Problems des christlichen Glaubens and Christentum und 
Moderne Weltanschauung. A few years ago he published a pamphlet re- 
viewing with needless severity Julius Kaftan’s Dogmatik. In precision of 
thought and in logical consequence Stange is distinctly superior to the 
distinguished Berlin doctor, but his criticism is overstrained. Griitz- 
macher is the controversialist of the group and the popularizer of the 
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modern-positive theology. Hunzinger is a specialist in apologetics and jg 
exceptionally forceful as a lecturer both in the university and before 
pastoral conferences and semi-popular assemblies. 

Modern biblicism began with J. T. Beck, of Tiibingen (d. 1878), a 
very powerful personality. His influence was great, but he found few 
distinct followers in his “massive biblicism.” Yet there was something 
in his method that such men as Cremer (d. 1903), Kiihler, and Schlatter 
have sought to preserve. Cremer and Kiihler had been pupils of Tholuck 
and Julius Miiller in Halle, whose theology was on the whole decidedly 
biblical. But Beck gave them a still further impulse in that direction. 
Cremer never quite freed himself from the spell of Beck. But Kiihler far 
more clearly saw that the task of dogmatics is something more than to 
give a modern and systematic restatement of biblical theology. He is 
very decided in his repudiation of “an unmediated, unmethodic biblicism.” 
He is the representative—to use the expression of Titius—of “a clarified 
biblicism.” He contends for the authority of the biblical revelation and 
insists that the biblical testimony thereto shall not be curtailed. Ritsch] 
and his genuine disciples also declare that the biblical revelation is the 
source and norm of Christian doctrine; but Kiihler thinks there is a tend- 
ency among them to curtail some parts of the biblical revelation. His 
principal writings are Die Wissenschaft der christlichen Lehre, at present 
the most influential conservative manual of systematic theology; Der 
sogenannte historische Jesus und der geschichtliche, biblische Christus, 
a famous little controversial book on a very vital theme; and a collection 
of dogmatic studies published under the general title of Dogmatische 
Zeitfragen (Dogmatic Questions of the Time). One whole volume of this 
work in its second edition deals with The Bible Question, another volume 
of perhaps even greater importance bears the title Applied Dogmas, while 
a volume of the first edition entitled Zur Lehre von der Verséhnung (The 
Doctrine of Reconciliation) will be republished as a work by itself. This 
is, perhaps, the weightiest treatment of this great theme since Ritschl’s 
epoch-making work. In the volume of Applied Dogmas is a very notable 
study of the missionary principle of Christianity—indeed, it is the most 
thorough statement of the missionary principle from a dogmatic point 
of view in existence. Kiihler is a very impressive personality, and now 
at seventy-six is still a forceful and attractive lecturer. His influence is 
peculiarly strong upon a multitude of men in the pastorate; for there 
is an intense practical bent in all his teaching. He has done absolutely 
nothing to form a “school,” yet withal he is in fact the head of a school. 
Not only do men like Ecke, Mirbt, E. F. K. Miiller, and Martin Schulze 
recognize him as their theological master, but the leading pupils of 
Cremer (also a powerful personality) have come to see that Kiihler is 
much nearer the ideal of a sound theology. This has been unequivocally 
declared by Schaeder. It is worthy of note also that several leading 
Ritschlians have acknowledged special obligations to Kiihler. This is 
true particularly of Kattenbusch, Reischle, Titius, and Loofs. It is 
strange, in view of the extensive vogue of some of the lesser lights of 
German theology in the English-speaking world, that even the name of 
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this giant is scarcely known among us—a man whom Pastor Hilbert, of 
Leipzig, declares to be “one of the most significant dogmaticians of all 
times.” 

A personality perhaps quite as interesting as Kiihler, though less im- 
posing and intense, is Schlatter. An early disciple of Nietzsche, he was 
led into a vital Christian faith and into theological pursuits by the in- 
fluence of Beck. But his biblicism, as is manifest from his Das christliche 
Dogma, is as truly “clarified” as Kiihler’s. Schlatter is primarily a New 
Testament scholar, and as exegete shows a touch of real genius. He is a 
very fruitful writer; among German theologians of our day only Harnack, 
Weiss, and Zahn seem to have published more than he. His principal 
writings include his semi-popular Expositions of the New Testament, 
several studies in the later history of Judaism, Der Glaube im Neuen 
Testament, Die Theologie des Neuen Testaments (recently noticed in 
these pages), and now at length Das christliche Dogma. In this book 
his great originality manifests itself charmingly and impressively, in 
spite of the fact that the style is not always easy. It is not safe to 
prophesy how deep or wide the influence of this book will be, but it is 
safe to say that no one can read it without being stirred to fresh thought 
by almost every part of the work. 

Schaeder has begun the publication of a very interesting work on 
Theozentrische Theologie (first, historical, part, 1909). The main object 
of the work is to contribute toward the correction of the widespread tend- 
ency to regard theology as the science of the Christian religion rather 
than of the Christian revelation. This is anthropocentric theology, and 
as such tends to be mere anthropology and no theology. Of course 
Schaeder is not contending against a Christocentric theology, if this is 
conceived as the theology of the revelation of God in Christ; but if it is 
only or chiefly the “religion of Jesus,” rather than the revelation in him, 
that interests one, then even the so-called “Christocentric theology” is 
simply anthropocentric. This first part of the work presents, from the 
chosen point of view, a very fresh and interesting criticism of all the 
leading modern tendencies of theology. Schaeder finds no representative 
theologian from Schleiermacher to the present time that is wholly free 
from the anthropocentric tendency, though this fault seems to him to be 
less in Kiihler than in any other. 
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GLIMPSES OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


Tue Fortnightly Review (London) for April was a well-packed mis- 
cellany of nineteen articles, ranging from “Personalities in the Com. 
mons” to “The New Zoo,” from “Germany’s Mastery of Europe” to “The 
Plight of the Serious Drama,” and from “An Inspired Little Creature” 
to “Rachel’s Sentimental Life.” A naive and engaging Japanese poet, 
Yone Noguchi, tells brightly of his “London Experience.” He says: “Ip 
London, at first, I felt myself out of place; I imagined hostility between 
myself and her. I was so sorry in leaving Boston and even New York. 
But one day everything changed; London at last turned her interesting 
face to me, and, after a Western fashion, I kissed her, and we became 
one.” He remarked that Londoners did not speak the language of Keats 
or Tennyson; he was afraid of being laughed at for his American ac- 
cent, though, he says, Americans speak a purer English than the English- 
men themselves. The London fog affects him poetically. On a De- 
cember afternoon, when the thick atmosphere made “a pea-soup day,” 
he stood on Westminster Bridge at four o’clock. Through the dun mist 
he “observed with great surprise, low in the air, two unusually large 
suns of real old gold, one in the east and the other in the west.” Being 
a poet, he would not tolerate the suggestion that one of them might be 
the moon. The greasy Thames seemed motionless under the bridge. 
With gray doves swarming around him on intimate terms, he exclaimed, 
“What a picture! O, what fogs!” “Mist” he thinks is too light a word, 
for London fog is heavy—it “swims, even jumps, almost like a whale of 
fantastic shape.” But London is attractive in her veil of fog, clothed in 
vast gray mystery with a dim strange beauty which stirs in him more 
poetical feeling than his reason can justify. It is the sadness of this 
age, he thinks, that we must give a reason for everything, even for 
poetry. He says: “The beauty of the fogs can only appeal to one whose 
estheticism is older than life; their gray effect is a far more living thing 
than darkness or death. A dream of twilight; a song of grayness; an 
atmosphere of mystery and magic!” He thinks the fogs force the English 
people within doors, and make them a home people; they would be less 
bright in conversation and the delightfulness of the English drawing 
room would be less complete but for the fogs. He, like many other 
Japanese, believes England the most comfortable country of the world 
to live in. As for the streets: “How dirty! Buses and buses! Cabs and 
cabs! What a crowd! I am glad to see no dogs, for I hate them. The 
English girls wear shabby hats. I have not seen even one gentleman 
who is fat and jolly; I see that it would be taken as a crime here to look 
happy. Such tired-looking people fill the hotel lobbies, foreigners seeing 
London. My friends in America, do you know what a ‘lemon squash’ is? 
Is there no water in London? The waiter looked curiously at me when 
I asked for it; I forgot this is England where are only two things, beer 
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and Bible. I believe the word economy is the keynote of English great- 
ness. Let me learn it, beginning with one pitcher of water, with which 
I have to be content for my morning toilet. I would rather have bath 
houses than the statues I encounter here at almost every corner. In 
England you begin with hero-worship, while cleaning your body is the 
first thing in Japan.” In Westminster Abbey our Japanese poet saw 
somebody spit on Dr. Johnson’s tomb, and exclaims, “Poor old LL.D.! My 
jmagination heard his roar of revilement.” Yone Noguchi thought Gold- 
smith’s nose too jolly for a poet. The last extract from the diary of a 
Japanese in London is this: “To-day is Sunday. I cannot help feeling 
religious, staying in London. When I stepped into Saint Paul’s the 
service had already begun; the Bishop coughed, I should say, divinely.” 
Not very religious, this son of Japan in London. Laurence Irving, 
son of the great actor, Henry Irving, writes gloomily about “The Plight 
of the Serious Drama,” lamenting that the public doesn’t want it, that 
worthy plays vanish from the stage after a few presentations to make 
way for all sorts of worthless concoctions, and that the music halls draw 
the crowds away from the decent drama. The theater-going public is 
insufferably bored by the mental effort involved in following the plot of 
a well-constructed play; it lacks the capacity for concentration. Ac- 
cording to Laurence Irving, it is a poor, shallow, frivolous, demoralized 
public. He is a much disgusted man. He thinks that “a pervading cyni- 
cism and flippancy are the two greatest enemies of serious art to-day,” 
and “grave men with a power of reverential concentration” must arise 
in their might, and when they do, “the glare of the two-houses-a-night 
music-halls will no longer brazenly throw into the shade the struggling 
lamps of the proper drama.” But Mr. Irving’s notion of what is “proper 
drama” seems not very lofty or scrupulous. He complains that a French 
play which he presented in many American towns was denounced by 
William Winter, who hurled at it such epithets as “garbage” and “offal.” 
When metropolitan theaters presented demoralizing and disgraceful plays 
William Winter branded them with withering denunciation. That was 
the immense and magnificent service he rendered to public morals for 
forty years; an unflinching, incorruptible, and unpurchasable defender 
of decency and purity. We love him for the enemies he made, even if 
Laurence Irving is among them. An interesting unsigned article on 
“The Arnolds: A Study in Heredity” was a feature of the April Fort- 
nightly, showing that Arnold of Rugby was, as J. B. Moseley said, “born 
to be pater-familias in a larger than the mere literal sense of the word,” 
and tracing the influence of his refining gifts and teaching aptitude 
on his sons and his later posterity. “The Arnoldism of the Arnolds,” as 
Gladstone called it. was distinguished for didacticism,” and “the Arnold 
nose, chin, and jaw were features not more common to the members of 
the group than was the consciousness of a message to deliver, sometimes 
accompanied by a painful uncertainty as to what, after all, that message 
might exactly be.” A fatal as well as painful uncertainty in one who 
undertakes to teach. If the messenger himself seems uncertain about 
his message, who is likely to heed it? The apostles of uncertainty and 
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hesitation unsettle many, convince nobody. In the very nature of things 
they are powerless preachers. The trumpeter whose instrument gives 
no certain sound might as well lay his trumpet down. What is needeq 
desperately to-day is the high, clear note of conviction arresting the soy) 
and carrying conviction to the intellect and the conscience. Matthew 
Arnold got at Rugby and from his father the trained insight into youth. 
ful minds and tempers which made him later the most sympathetic ang 
successful of school-inspectors. The secret of Thomas Arnold's influence 
with boys was his elimination of self-consciousness by the severest self. 
discipline; while naive self-consciousness was marked in Matthey. 
Matthew Arnold’s literary diction was learned from his sire. “Thomas 
Arnold’s English belongs to the same order as Jowett’s, J. H. Newman's, 
and J. A. Froude’s. With Froude, his native tongue became an instru. 
ment yielding more varieties of cadence, as well as notes of irony, pathos, 
and emotion, quivering with more of life than had been produced by any 
previous Oxford writer except Sir Thomas Browne of the Religio Medici.” 
Thomas Arnold, who wrote a History of Rome, complained of Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, because, by its low moral tone, 
it produced a monument of hostility to religion, even though it made no 
direct attack upon it. Arnold tried to do the exact opposite. The anony- 
mous writer in the Fortnightly says that “Matthew Arnold formed in 
Whig drawing rooms those views of ‘sweetness and light’ which he con- 
ceived it his mission to expound, and which in his later writings ex- 
pressed themselves mainly in his dislike of dissent as a grotesque though 
serious absurdity.” It is noted that Thomas Arnold rested always on a 
sincere and loyal faith in a personal and living Christ, which is more 
than can be said for Matthew, whose principle of conduct is essentially 
Hellenic. Yet the righteousness and the Power that makes for it are 
Hebraic, being set forth by the prophets of the Bible. Here and there 
in Matthew’s utterances are tokens that deep in his heart his father's 
evangelicalism had hold of him. In his poems this is most distinctly 
heard in the verses which tell how the poet met on the squalid and sick- 
ening streets of Bethnal Green a preacher he knew, toiling under a 
fierce sun, and asked: “Ill and o’erworked, how fare you in this scene?” 
“Bravely,” replied the man of God, “for I of late have been much cheered 
with thoughts of Christ, the living bread.” That is much better than 
fancying on Dover Beach that he hears the melancholy, long, withdrawing 
roar of the sea of faith, retreating, to the breath of night-winds, down 
the vast edges drear, and naked shingles of the world, and bringing the 
eternal note of sadness in. —The gist of the article on “Germany's 
Mastery of Europe” is in this statement: “German policy marches ahead 
with giant strides toward the grandiose aim of the domination of Europe. 
Strong, and unshakably based upon internal order and a magnificent 
army, Germany imposes herself upon the weak, upon Turkey, for instance, 
and upon other States. Besides herself, she sees only fearful, terrified 
organisms; and in a position exceptionally favorable she will thoroughly 
turn it to her own profit.”————Of the nineteen contributions to the April 
Fortnightly, the least worthy is Thomas Hardy’s “Satires of Circum- 
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stance,” twenty-four verses under twelve titles, in which he manages to 
desecrate and more or less defile the church, the altar-rail, the bridal 
room, the coffin, the cemetery, and some other places. The New York 
Evening Post holds its nose over them in the following fashion: “Pessim- 
ism is not the word to describe the tone of Thomas Hardy's ‘Satires of 
Circumstance,’ a dozen brace of verses in the Fortnightly Review. Pes- 
simism, by association with many great names, has taken on a lofty 
quality; we speak of the pessimism of Thomas Hardy’s ‘Dynasts’— 
cosmic, profound, enlightened. In ‘Satires of Circumstance,’ it is hardiy 
too much to say that we catch the cackle of the roué who has just finished 
a nasty anecdote about what he likes to call ‘human nature.’ Of Mr. 
Hardy we expect more than an echo of the Zolaesque naturalism at pretty 
nearly its worst. In addition, we may point out that of the dozen pairs 
of stanzas, no less than six harp on the same single, obvious, sensual 
idea.” One of the least objectionable of these verselets is the following, 
entitled “In Church”: 


And now to God the Father, ends he, 

And his voice thrills up to the topmost tiles: 
Each listener chokes as he bows his knee, 

And emotion pervades the crowded aisles. 
Then the preacher glides through the vestry door, 
And shuts it, and thinks he is seen no more. 


The door swings softly ajar meanwhile, 
And a lover of his, in the Bible class, 
Sees her idol stand with a satisfied smile, 

And reénact at the vestry glass 
Each pulpit gesture in deft dumb-show 
That had moved the congregation so. 


Owen Seamon satirizes Hardy’s “Satires of Circumstance,” with 
some clever imitations under the title, “Life’s Little Ironies,” of which 
this, “At The Mother-in-Law’s,” is a sample: 


“Your son deserts me on Tuesday next,” 
Remarks the wife in a wailing croon; 
“I cannot disguise I am greatly vexed 
That he should be at it again so soon: 
He only eloped with me last year, 
And the anniversary’s not yet here.” 
“IT warned you once,” says the mother-in-law; 
“’Tis in his blood; he is not to blame; 
His heritage had this fatal flaw, 
For his poor dear father was just the same; 
From the first time out, when he ran with me, 
He was always eloping with somebody.” 


The two dozen verses in the Fortnightly are obviously left-over stuff, 
quite of a piece with Hardy’s book, Time’s Laughing-Stocks, in which 


they properly belong, being made up of cynicism, pessimism, and sensu- 
ality. “Garbage and offal,” cries William Winter. 
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BOOK NOTICES 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE 


The Unsearchable Riches. By Matcotm J. McLeop, D.D., Minister of the Collegiate Church 
of St. Nicholas, New York City. 12mo, pp. 235. New York and Chicago: Fleming 9. 
Revell Company. Price, cloth, $1.25, net. 

Now we have five volumes of sermons from Malcolm McLeod, reek. 
ing with the essence and the aroma of the glorious gospel. The volumes 
are running into edition after edition. That certain divine something 
which vibrates the primal chords in us and opens the fountains of feeling 
—which, in Coleridge’s words, “finds” us in the depth of our being—is 
here. Apt illustrations and allusions vivify and color these eleven pres- 
entations of gospel truth, which have such titles as Riches of Grace, 
of Forgiveness, of Experience, of Power, of Trust, of Encouragement, 
of Refuge, of Influence, and of Rest. One is on the words, “I am not 
ashamed of the gospel of Christ,” and the preacher is not ashamed of 
its Simplicity, or its Mysteries, or its Doctrines, or its Record. About 
mysteries he says: “We are not ashamed of its Mysteries. It has mys- 
teries, and they are unfathomable and past unfolding. As Robert Hall 
used to say: ‘There are shallows in the Scriptures where the lambs 
may wade, and there are deeps where the elephant may swim.’ How came 
sin into the world? We know not. How did the Saviour come? We are 
as deeply and as desperately in the dark. Great is the mystery of iniquity. 
Greater still the mystery of godliness. The Infinite became an Infant. 
To-day perhaps more than in any age of the world’s history, there is a 
tendency to place undue regard on the difficulties presented by the Bible 
mysteries, and so, in consequence, to smile these mysteries out of court. 
Because the Virgin Birth does not align itself with the order of nature, 
it is mythologized. Not infrequently the miraculous lends itself to 
jest and amusement. Because the demonology of the New Testament is 
an essential part of its account of the spirit world, and gives us a dual- 
istic conception of the Universe, it is ridiculed. The atmosphere of this 
age is supposed to be somewhat suffocating to miracle. Bring the mes- 
sage up to date, we hear on every side, meaning thereby to make it sensible 
and tangible; forgetting all the while that the very glory of the mes 
sage is that it is dateless and spiritual and insensible and intangible. 
But every mother knows full well how her child can ask questions every 
hour of the day which the wisest doctor of learning is powerless to an- 
swer, and, as Henry Drummond was wont to remark: ‘I find so many 
more puzzling things outside the Bible than in it. How many 
molecular magnets are there in a cubic inch of steel? Let Elisha Gray 
tell us. I turn to Volume 3, Chapter IV, page 25 of his Nature Miracles. 
‘Chalk down the figure 1 on the blackboard,’ he says. ‘Put twenty-three 
ciphers after it.’ Can you take that in? Is there any arithmetic in the 
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Apocalypse more bewildering? There is a star in astronomical nomen- 
clature known as 1830 Groombridge. Astronomers tell us it is at least 
2,000,000 times as far away as the sun. That is, in rough numbers, some- 
thing more than 186,000,000,000,000 miles. And it is moving at the rate 
of about twenty million miles every twenty-four hours. Why, if Genesis 
had said that, we would have called it one of the ‘Mistakes of Moses,’ 
put Professor Simon Newcomb says it in his little book, Problems of 
Astronomy, and it is silencing. I asked Professor Hale, of the Mount 
Wilson Observatory, last winter, the greatest living authority, by the 
way, on solar research, what the temperature of the sun was. He said 
the surface temperature is about 60,000° F., ‘but the heat within,’ he 
went on, ‘is so intense that we cannot even guess at it.’ And how does 
it sustain such an awful caloric? I innocently advanced. But he smiled. 
No, the mysteries are not all in the Bible—not by any means. The little 
ones are there; the big ones are not there. It is almost amusing to note 
the ease with which a certain class of critics can ride over the rough 
places, the bowlders and cafions and chasms of science—with a hop-skip- 
and-jump, as it were—and then trip and stumble on the rock of Revela- 
tion. Mysteries do not bother us in the science hall. It is only in the 
church that they become so mountainous and disquieting. There are 
brain-baffling mysteries in geology, botany, biology, astronomy, physi- 
ology, and, indeed, in every department of natural science that never 
will be, never can be, cleared away, and a theology without something 
of the same stuff would be a somewhat lonely science. Never ought we, 
I repeat, to allow ourselves to be tossed into spiritual panic by the mys- 
teries of Revelation, because the mysteries of nature are so manifold 
more confusing. Science never blushes for her inability to explain. Why 
should faith? Mystery is the shell in which truth lies secreted. ‘Here 
stands my lamp on my table,’ says Maurice Maeterlinck in one of his 
essays. ‘It contains no mystery; it is the oldest, the best known, and the 
most familiar object in the house, I see in it oil, 2 wick, a glass chimney; 
and ali of this forms light. The riddle begins only when I ask myself 
what this light is, whence it comes when I call it, where it goes when 
I extinguish it. Then, suddenly, around this small object, which I can 
lift, take to pieces, and which might have been fashioned by my hands, 
the riddle becomes unfathomable. Gather round my table all the men 
that live upon this earth: not one will be able to tell us what this little 
flame is which I cause to take birth or to die at my pleasure. And, 
should one of them venture upon one of those definitions known as 
scientific, every word of the definition will multiply the unknown and, 
on every side, open unexpected doors into endless night. If we know 
nothing of the essence, the destiny, the life of the gleam of a familiar 
light of which all the elements were created by ourselves, of which 
the source, the proximate causes, and the effects are contained within 
a china bowl, how can we hope to penetrate the mystery of a life 
of which the simplest elements are situated at millions of years, at 
thousands of millions of leagues, from our intelligence in time and 
space?’ Haeckel, in the conclusion to his Riddle of the Universe, says: 
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“We grant at once that the innermost character of nature is just as little 
understood by us as it was by Anaximander and Empedocles, 2,400 years 
ago. We must even confess that the essence of substance becomeg 
more enigmatic the deeper we probe into its heart.’ This is all true, put 
let us remember, in addition thereto, that we are not called upon to com. 
prehend the mysteries. We are not expected to grasp abstruse enigmas, 
‘The world by wisdom knew not God.’ The world by wisdom never wij] 
know God. There is an easier and a more artless way. I can delight 
myself in the rainbow without a knowledge of optics. I can love the 
flowers without a treatise on botany. I can enjoy the splendor of sum. 
mer without carrying about with me a volume of Ruskin. ‘We speak the 
wisdom of God in a mystery.’ ‘How did hate come into the world?” jg 
a truly vexing question, but it is not half so important as how to get 
hate out of my heart. I am making no weak confession when I claim 
that Christianity never can be explained. If ever it be explained, the 
explanation will mean its collapse. It was born in miracle, it lives in 
miracle. For nothing is so inexplicable as the man with hate and eyil 
driven out of his life and love and righteousness entering in to reign 
instead. It is the searchless, inscrutable mystery of godliness.” Read 
this about preaching: “The history of the church is enveloped in a blaze 
of pulpit glory. There are Paul and Tertullian, and Chrysostom and 
Basil, and Savonarola and Luther, and Latimer and Calvin, and Knox and 
Wyclif, and Hooker and Jeremy Taylor, and Baxter and Tillotson, and 
Fénelon and Mason, and Massillon and Robert South, and Robert Hall 
and Edward Irving, and Newman and Stanley, and Channing and Bush- 
nell, and Spurgeon and Brooks, and Matthew Simpson. What a list of 
immortals one can cite! These are the mountains, and there are thou- 
sands of noble hills besides. And what a gracious light they caught and 
threw! And when the altar fires burned low, it was because the prophets 
were dead. Singers, we are told, are to be pitied because posterity cannot 
hear them. Their art is fragile and ephemeral. Not so the preacher! 
He is in alliance with the heights. The truth he utters links him with 
the eternal. It was Henry Ward Beecher, a preacher, who dealt slavery 
some of those deathblows from which it never rallied. It was Thomas 
Chalmers, a preacher, who made his weekly discourses one of the con- 
trolling forces of Scotland. It was Jonathan Edwards, a preacher, who 
made his pulpit a seat of the mighty. It was John Wesley, a preacher, 
who started a new era of political economy—a man, by the way, who, 
according to Carlyle, has wielded more influence in the world than any 
of his three great contemporaries, William Pitt, the Duke of Wellinyton, 
or Napoleon Bonaparte. Some religions rely upon the sword; some upon 
the state; some upon ancestor worship; some upon symbolism; but the 
Christian religion, from the beginning, has relied upon tongues inflamed 
by a burning coal from off God's altar. In the antediluvian age Moses 
delivered his message. In the apostolic age Paul defended his. Never 
at any time has prophecy ceased. It is a splendid thing to make this 
world livable, but it is a better thing to make the other world real, and 
this is the function of the prophet. - Our old professor at Princeton used 
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to say to us: ‘Young men, never belittle your calling.” Read this: “To be 
perfectly frank, we spell our God Jesus. He is the Eternal Logos. He is 
not simply a rare spiritual genius who lures to brighter worlds and leads 
the way.’ He is the way. He is our Redeemer, Saviour, Master, Lord. 
We do not admire him; we adore him. He is not to be lauded: He is 
to be loved. He is not to be encored: He is to be worshiped. He is not 
to be respected: He is to be revered. Who is this King of Glory? Christ 
of Calvary—he is the King of Glory. The message is old. Verily, indeed, 
it is. But, then, so is gravity, so is light, so is life. All truth is old. 
There is nothing new under the sun but good and evil, and they are as 
old as the race. Humanity is old: personality is new. Time is old: the 
morning is new. The rain is old: the rainbow is new. The sun is 
old: the sunbeam is new. No one thinks of light as an obsolete 
institution. The Atonement is old: the Crucifixion is new. All 
abiding things are old. The hills are old, the sea is old, the 
stars are old. And I am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ, for 
one reason, because it is old. It has stood the test of time and it has 
stood it well. Time writes no wrinkles on its unaging brow. When 
George Frederick Watts was offered a baronetcy, he wrote to a friend: 
‘Tell Mrs. Maud that the only title I will take is the one she gave me, 
“the painter of eternal things.”’ The preacher is the painter of eternal 
things, unsearchable things, indescribable things. ‘Unto me who am less 
than the least of all saints was this grace given, to preach unto the Gen- 
tiles the unmsearchable riches of Christ.’” Listen to this: “I am 
not ashamed of the gospel’s record. For it has a brilliant record, an un- 
rivaled record, an inspiring record. It has been, according to James 
Martineau, the regenerator of the human intellect. It has been, accord- 
ing to Lecky, the lever of human life. And, after all, this is the im- 
portant thing. It is the life that counts. It is, indeed, almost startling 
to those who look about them with impartial eye, to note how little of 
excellence there is in the world that is not of Christian parentage. 
Liberty was born in the church; so was brotherhood. So were almost 
all the virtues of the New Testament, indeed; to wit, humility, and 
gentleness, and temperance, and peaceableness, and forgiveness, and self- 
sacrifice, and sympathy, and tender-heartedness, and kindness. Science 
was born in the church. Most of the arts, if not all of them, were nurtured 
at the same breast. Emerson’s familiar saying, that the name of Jesus 
is not so much written as plowed into the field of history, is far from 
being a figure. It is an arresting and victorious fact. I cast my eyes 
back along the corridors of history. What a list of immortals one be- 
holds! Here is Martin Luther poring over the bock of Romans. There 
is Christopher Columbus making a study of Paul’s journeyings, as each 
morning on the unmapped ocean he patiently peered over the prow of 
his ship for some welcome hint of this Western shore. Yonder is David 
Livingstone, sitting up all night with his father, and then reading the 
thirty-fourth psalm and holding family worship in the morning on the 
day that he left for wilds unknown. Far away, I see Father Damien at 
Calvary ‘beholding the sacrifice that kindled his own.’ Then I follow 
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the fortunes of Wesley, of whom Southey said: ‘John Wesley will ezer. 
cise more influence centuries hence, and maybe millenniums hence, than 
any other man of his age.’ Then there is George Fox, who, according to 
Professor Huxley, gained his extraordinary influence by ‘soaring above 
the clouds and tapping the fire of heaven at its fount.’ And once more 
I follow the footsteps of Florence Nightingale as she tiptoes through the 
wards of the hospitals in the Crimea, while the soldiers, as Longfellow 
tells us, ‘turned on their cots to kiss her shadow as she passed.’ Ang 
then, lastly, there is Michael Faraday leaving a great audience of Lop. 
don scientists before whom he had been lecturing, and slipping over, 
unnoticed, when the after-discussion had begun, to his church prayer 
meeting, to renew his fellowship with God. And so might we go on for 
hours to simply cite the names of these kings and queens of service. 
I am not ashamed of company like that. It is choice society.” We are 
not ashamed of the Unsearchable Riches as set forth by Dr. McLeod, who 
is one of the soundest and strongest preachers in the (Dutch) Reformed 
pulpit. 


The Basal Beliefs of Christianity. By James H. Snowpven, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, pp. 252, 

New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

A QUESTION often asked is, What are the fundamentals and essentials 
in Christian belief and teaching? The question is pretty clearly and 
correctly answered in this book, concerning which the author says: 
“The present volume is an attempt to state the basal beliefs of Chris- 
tianity in a form for popular readers. It touches lightly on deep and 
difficult matters and emphasizes the broad and practical aspects of Chris- 
tian facts and faith. Its object is to present these doctrines so as to 
show their meaning, their ground in truth and reason, and their applica- 
tion in character and life. The book of course contains nothing new and 
only aims to give new expression to old truths. It is not intended for 
theologians or ministers, but mainly for lay readers, Sabbath school 
teachers, and Christian workers. Pastors might use it as a basis of study 
with classes of young people, and thus take them over the principal 
points of Christian doctrine.” The chapter on the “Existence of God” 
contains this: “A chief argument for the existence of God is man him- 
self. Everything that comes out in the effect must have been in the cause. 
The stream can rise no higher than its source, and the maker cannot be 
lower and less than what he has made. Man is a product, and as such 
throws light upon God. Man is an intelligent person, and therefore God 
cannot fall below this plane. His personality may be infinitely higher 
than that of man, but it cannot be less. Every faculty in man must be 
a tiny shadow of a corresponding power in God. Not only so, but God 
must match and satisfy the nature of man at every point, otherwise he 
has produced an irrational creature with a falsehood inwrcught into its 
very constitution. The instinctive needs and yearnings of man, his spir- 
itual faculties of faith and aspiration and worship, must all find their 
home and satisfaction in God. Man is a child who calls for a Father, and 
he trusts his own cry as a sure ground of faith in him. The reality that 
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is closest and surest to us is first our own soul and next the world in 
which we live. The soul within us and the world without are irrational 
fragments and cruel disappointments and deceptions unless they are 
completed in an infinite Creator and Father. Without God all things 
are emptied of rationality and hope, and the world becomes a miserable 
muddle; with God on the throne, all things fall into order and har- 
mony, wisdom and love. This comprehensive reason convinces and 
satisfies the mind and heart; and therefore we believe in God. What 
would the world be without a God? Let Jean Paul Richter answer in 
his Dream of a World Without a God, which was a favorite with Bishop 
R. S. Foster: ‘I dreamed I was in a churchyard at midnight. Overhead 
I heard the thunder of distant avalanches and beneath my feet the 
first footfalls of a boundless earthquake. Lightning gleamed athwart 
the church windows and the lead and iron frames melted and rolled 
down. Christ appeared and all the dead cried out, “Is there no God?” And 
Christ answered, “There is none. I have traversed the worlds, I have 
risen to the suns, with the milky ways I have passed athwart the great 
waste spaces of the sky: there is no God. And I descended to where 
the very shadow cast by Being dies out and ends, and I gazed out into 
the gulf beyond and cried, ‘Father, where art thou?’ But answer came 
none, save the eternal storm which rages on. We are orphans all, both 
I and you. We have no Father.” Then the universe sank and became 
a mine dug in the face of the black eternal night besprent with thou- 
sand suns. And Christ cried, “O, mad unreasoning Chance; Knowest 
thou—thou knowest not—where thou dost march, hurricane-winged, 
amid the whirling snow of stars, extinguishing sun after sun on thy 
onward way, and when the sparkling dew of constellations ceases to 
gleam, as thou dost pass by? How every soul in this great corpse-trench 
of a universe is utterly alone?” And I fell down and peered into the 
shining mass of worlds, and beheld the coils of the great Serpent of 
eternity twined about those worlds; these mighty coils began to writhe 
and then again they tightened and contracted, folding around the uni- 
verse twice as closely as before; they wound about all nature in thousand 
folds, and crashed the worlds together. And all grew narrow and dark 
and terrible. And then a great immeasurable bell began to swing and 
toll the last hour of time and shatter the fabric of the universe, when 
my sleep broke up and I awoke. And my soul wept for joy that I could 
still worship God—my gladness and my weeping and my faith, these 
were my prayer.’” On Christ’s resurrection there is this: “The judgment 
of Dr. Thomas Arnold, a master of historical inquiry and author of the 
History of Rome, may be held as pronouncing the verdict of impartial 
investigation when he said to his boys at Rugby: “The evidence of our 
Lord’s life and death and resurrection may be and often has been shown 
to be satisfactory. It is good according to the common rules for dis- 
tinguishing good evidence from bad. Thousands and tens of thousands 
of persons have gone over it piece by piece, as carefully as ever judge 
summed up in a most important cause. I have myself done it many 
times over, not to persuade others, but to satisfy myself. I have been 
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used for many years to study the history of other times, and to examine 
and weigh the evidence of those who have written about them, and | 
know of no one fact in the history of mankind which is proved by 
better and fuller evidence of every sort than the great sign which God 
has given us that Christ died and rose again from the dead.’” The 
author is sparing of illustrations; we quote one with which he closes his 
book: “One summer evening a little company of us were descending a 
steep mountain road from the Wetterhorn in the Alps, when suddenly 
music came floating around us from some unseen source. It was pure 
impersonal music, so distilled that no sediment of mere sound was left 
to blur the exquisite harmony. It was clearer than any piano note, 
finer than any strain of violin, more resonant than any peal of bells, 
richer than any organ swell, sweeter than any human voice. We listened 
to hear whence it came. The mountain of rock rose above us half a 
mile high and at the top was splintered into crags. The music came 
from that mighty wall of stone. The whole mountain seemed full of it, 
pulsing and throbbing with its burden of song. Again and again it 
pealed forth like a mighty cathedral bell the volume of harmony, so 
full, so grandly sweet, so all-encompassing that the atmosphere for 
miles around seemed pregnant with the glory. The notes swept up the 
mountain side from ledge to ledge, leaping and ringing out clearer and 
finer from the higher crags; lingering in silvery echoes among the loftiest 
peaks; fading into enchanting whispers and dying away in solemn 
silence. What did it mean? Farther down the road we came upon a 
mountaineer with his Alpine horn, a big wooden instrument, ten feet 
long, the flaring end of which fitted into a box that opened out like 
a hopper. He blew a blast for us, but it was only a loud raucous noise 
that was far from pleasing to the ear. Yet it was that rude horn, blown 
by that rough mountaineer far down in the valley, that was making 
that celestial music up among the summits of the Alps. The majestic 
mountain with its heart full of melody gathered up those rough sounds 
and transformed and transfigured them into harmonies so divine. So 
may the life on earth be transfigured into the life in heaven. The in- 
struments on which we play may be rude and clumsy, the sounds we 
make may often seem rasping and discordant, we may be shut in far 
down the valley, all the conditions of our life may seem narrow and its 
service hard, but when these experiences are caught up into the celestial 
world they may be transformed into such music as will make our 
heaven forever. This hope makes life worth living and glorifies every 
common deed. Even now we may begin to weave these notes of Chris- 
tian character and service into triumphant chords and songs that will 
make all our days a chorus of joy. Already the strings of life may 
begin to tremble and swell with celestial strains. Let us be faithful 
down in the valley, and at last up on the mountain summit we shall 
touch the golden harp of perfect character and join in the song of eternal 
joy.” The readers of this book and of his other book, The World a 
Spiritual System, will not be surprised to learn that the author has had 
invitations from McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, and Western 
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Theological Seminary, Pittsburg, the latter of which he accepts, taking 
the chair of Systematic Theology. 


The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopaedia of Religious Knowledge. Edited by Samuget Macavutery 
Jackson, D.D., LL.D. Volume X, Reusch—Son of God. New York and London: Funk 
& Wagnalls Company,1911. Pp. xviii, 499. 4to, double columns. Price, $5 per volume 
($40 per set of 12 volumes when subscribed for in advance). 


Amone the American and English articles in this volume we have 
been struck by Leppington’s and Gladden’s on “Philanthropy in Great 
Britain and the United States,” Lewis’s on “Poor Relief” (all three under 
“Social Service”), Carter’s on “Socialism,” Schaff’s on his father and on 
“Sacrament,” Pratt’s on “Sacred Music,” Driscoll’s [Roman Catholic] on 
“Roman Catholic Parochial Schools,” “Roman Catholic Restriction of 
Bible Reading,” and “Roman Catholic Position on the Bible in the Public 
Schools,” Holland on “Anglican Ritualism,” and the full treatment of 
“Christian Science” by Strang (Christian Science), Powell (Episcopal), 
and Carson (Presbyterian). There are also other articles under “Ro- 
man Catholicism.” The whole work is a fresh, up-to-date presentation of 
knowledge on the subjects treated, specially full in “Church History,” 
and with extensive bibliographies. It is indispensable to a student in 
theology and to every wideawake minister. The statement we often 
hear, repeated on page 143, that Zwingli made the Lord’s Supper a “simple 
memorial feast” does injustice to that most progressive of all the re- 
formers. He insisted on a spiritual feeding on Christ in the sacrament as 
truly as Calvin, though having the Christian sense to save that feeding 
from anything material or sensuous. He says finely: ‘To eat the body 
of Christ spiritually is nothing else than to trust oneself in spirit and 
in heart upon the mercy and goodness of God through Christ; that is, 
with unshakable faith to be certain that God wills to grant to us the 
forgiveness of sins and eternal salvation on account of his Son, who has 
become ours entirely, and who by his sacrifice has reconciled the divine 
righteousness to us... . By the sacrament the senses became serviceable 
to the Spirit, so that they do no other than what faith does and means 
to do. So they come to the help of faith.” He says that bread and wine 
are the symbols of the reconciling love of God, so that they are not 
ordinary things, but holy, and can, therefore, well bear the name of the 
body and blood of Christ. To eat the body and blood of Christ is to 
innerly feed on him by faith. See quotations with references in R. 
Staehelin, Zwingli: sein Leben und Wirken, Basel, 1897, ii, 466-8. Zwingli 
had a conception of the Lord’s Supper both Christian and rational, and 
he went much farther than looking upon it as simply a memoria] meal. 
In Cremer’s article on “Sanctification” he does not get hold of the Meth- 
odist doctrine. According to Methodism and the churches and teachers 
which stand with her, justification is not secondary to sanctification, but 
primary to it. In thought it is first and indispensable, but it prepares 
the way for it as, so to speak, its fulfillment and crown. When Cremer 
says that justification is actually sanctification, he says truly; that is, as 
involving a gift of the Spirit, and as an earnest and anticipation of the 
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deeper work now begun; but only in that sense. When he denies that 
sanctification is the “chief purpose of the divine plan of salvation,” he 
might have been better instructed by a further study of Paul and Christ, 
and even the old book of the late Bishop Jesse T. Peck. The Central Idea 
of Christianity, Boston, 1856, would not have hurt him any. “I am come” 
not simply to justify, but “that they might have life, and have it more 
abundantly.” God chose us in Christ before the foundation of the world 
that we might be justified! Of course, but not chiefly as an end, “that 
we should be holy and without blemish before him in love.” The sanctig- 
cation of personal life, of society, and of the world was the “chief purpose 
of salvation,” of course taking in justification as its indispensable 
prerequisite. There is a series of five articles on “Revivals” by able 
writers, but there is a strange and lamentable omission of articles op 
two great American theologians and scholars, namely, the late Professor 
Egbert C. Smyth, and the late Professor James W. Richard, author of 
the best life of Melanchthon in English and of the best monument to the 
creedal conflicts of Lutheranism, The Confessional History of the Lu. 
theran Church, Philadelphia, 1910—men who reflected eternal honor on 
Christianity and learning in America. If Congregationalism had obeyed 
the lead of its great teacher—Smyth—it would have combined progressive. 
ness with loyalty to the fundamental doctrines of the historic faith. 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE 


Gilder’s Complete Poems. Crown 8vo, pp. 485. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 

Company. Price, cloth, with portrait, $1.50. 

In this volume, more than anywhere else, the whole nature of Rich- 
ard Watson Gilder is made manifest in full expression; making it the 
voluminous and ample record of his lifetime of thought and feeling. No 
spirit more sincere, more transparent than his has revealed itself in 
American literature. Through his limpid flowing lines we see the 
bottom of his soul as clearly as in a crystal brook we see the white 
sand and clean pebbles through the wimpling water. Simplicity and 
sincerity were embodied in him. But no brook-like narrowness limits the 
flow of his sympathies; over the wide world they go surging like waves 
of the sea. One has called him “lord of the realm of sympathy.” As 
to topics and realms, no American poet known to us has so wide and 
varied a range, touches and is touched by so many points, notes so 
many persons and events, turns into poetry so many incidents 
and occasions of aature and of life, both the trivial and the great. 
In New York his numerous verses on persons and events in 
the realms of art, and literature, and civic life, and public service, and 
private heroism made him the laureate of the city; indeed so wide be- 
yond his own town did he extend his appreciation that he came near be- 
ing the Laureate of the Land. He wrote a thousand poems, and in them 
all not one machine-made uninspired verse. “Will you read a poem for 
us on such an occasion at such a time and place?” we asked him. “I 
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cannot promise positively,” he replied. “I will if anything comes to 
me; poetry cannot be made to order, it is born of the spirit.” And that 
is why Gilder’s poetry is the real thing; it is something inspired, and 
all alive with blood-beat and nerve-thrill. His verse is genuine song, 
lyric, and rhythmic. His balanced clauses are as wings of singing birds 
that go warbling aloft in free yet ordered flight. Music throbbed through 
him and through his verse. But no ecstasy carried him away. None of 
his meters “walked with aimless feet.” Always some great aim lifted 
his lines, like guiding stars above. The true poet, genuinely touched by 
the fire divine, takes his mission seriously—does not waste his time 
plowing soap bubbles; earnestly wants to put some power in words that 
shall be piercing, bright, miraculous, with light and meaning and beati- 
tude; that shall hearten the humble, energize the listless, revive the 
fainting, bind up the bruised, hold a lantern to the lost, restore the 
erring, brand the base and scourge the false. Gilder, though using no 
instrument but the pen, was as truly an artist as any man who was in 
his day handling brush or burin or modeling tools; yet was he @ 
preacher as well. What preacher could do better than he does in his 
verses, “The Passing of Christ,” giving answer to those who imagine that 
Christ no more survives, suffices, satisfies? Gilder’s sanity is as sound 
as his earnestness is fervent: there is no delirium. James Creelman 
says, “There are natures so unworldly as to be free from any visible 
taint of common sense.” Pure poet though he was, this was not the 
case with Gilder, who was as practical as he was poetic and pure. He 
had both the passion and the power for doing things. In no small degree 
he was a leader of men and a master of affairs. As upbuilder of the 
great Century Magazine, which he edited for twenty-eight years, and as 
an active and efficient force in civic reform, in the fight for righteous- 
ness, in humane measures of relief, he demonstrated beyond possibility 
of dispute his sound sense, practical wisdom, and sagacity. A very 
gentle nature, but a resolute spirit was Gilder’s. It is the mistake of 
the violent and the vicious to underestimate the pervading, far-carrying, 
and lasting might of gentleness. Concerning it the ignorant deceive 
themselves. Take for teacher the most recent science. Says the Elec- 
trical Review of July 9, on the mild and minute electric current required 
by the telephone: “The peculiar electric telephone current is perhaps 
the quickest, feeblest, and most elusive force in the world. It is so amaz- 
ing a thing that any description of it seems irrational. It is as gentle 
as the touch of a baby sunbeam and as swift as the lightning flash. It 
is so small that the electric current of a single incandescent lamp is 
greater—500,000,000 times. Cool a spoonful of hot water just one degree, 
and the energy set free by the cooling will operate a telephone for ten 
thousand years. Catch the falling tear drop of a child and there will be 
sufficient waterpower to carry a spoken message from one city to an- 
other.” Beware of the gentle, modest, mild-mannered, quiet-spoken man; 
for his manner is an understatement; his unadvertised overplus may 
give you a drink of “the wine of astonishment.” He employs no 
trumpeter, begins not blusteringly. You are in danger of accounting 
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his unmenacing front as evidence of feebleness. But beware of the last 
half of the game. When he brings up his reserves the battle is likely 
to go against you, whoever you are. Chinese Gordon was such an one, 
the famous type of a dynamic though quiet class of men who, fearing 
God, fear nothing else. “Valiant Ruskin!” once cried Thomas Carlyjg 
in irrepressible admiration of his friend. Let us cry “Valiant Gilder!” 
inasmuch as from the time when, a slender stripling, he marched under 
the flag with Landis’s Philadelphia Battery to fight for liberty and union 
in the sixties, all down through forty years to the last fight for decent 
politics and honest city government, his was a valiant life. Helen Gray 
Cone dedicates her volume of verse entitled Soldiers of the Light to 
Gilder, because, she says, “He served all his years a Soldier of the Light.” 
He tempered his blade in altar-fire, and marched with the angels against 
the demons. His was a blithe and sweet, but grave, serious, and reyer. 
ent Muse, all in earnest, not one flippant word or frivolous line. One 
critic says that, in his verses on public themes, issues, and concerns, he 
attained a gravity and dignity unique in American letters. Dignity 
clothes also his love songs, which are simple and sweet, tender and 
pure and fine. His manhood is incapable of the coarseness which is 
scorned of all manly men. A nature his too spiritual for carnal lapses, 
too fine for any touch of grossness. He is a clean visitor whose sandals 
have not slipped in sensual mire, a decent guest who comes in upon our 
carpets without soiling them and leans his hands upon our door posts 
without smearing them. He had no tolerance for “the prurient throng 
who soil with foul, empoisoned breath the sanctity of song.” To one 
such (name mercifully omitted) he cried: 
If you wish, go be a pig, 
In and out of season; 
But do not bore us with a big 
Philosophic reason; 

don’t make excuse for what is inexcusable. The high and white morality 
of such a life as Gilder’s lifts above the human stream, for men to gaze 
upon, a front as chaste, marmoreal and majestic as the Madeleine above 
the thronged boulevard of Paris; and we can hear within each the sound 
of psalm and prayer and anthem. One noteworthiest thing is that 
Gilder is supremely religious. A letter from John A. Story comes to 
memory: “I cannot put into words just what Gilder’s poems are to me. 
I would say ‘delicious’ if the word were not so sensuous and his work so 
spiritual. He says something for Christ that I do not find said with the 
same buoyant tone in any other American poet. (I am not ashamed to 
say that I love him, too, for his rhyme. Gilder’s rhyme is a flower 
appearing in spiral round the stem from which it naturally grows, 
and he certainly uses it for what Mr. Hutton calls its legitimate 
function, ‘the delicate and definite clasping of thought to thought.’)” 
Gilder’s Complete Poems, now lying open before us, is the most 
positively, saturatedly, and devoutly Christian volume of poetry known 
to us in this decade. While not quite so singular and individual 
as Lanier, the two spirits are in close kinship, though Gilder is 
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the more deeply, intelligently, and expressively Christian, just as his 
realm is wider, his knowledge more extensive, his citizenship larger, 
pis industry more fruitful, his contact with the world of men and 
affairs more vital and intimate—all this making him a far mightier 
power for good; indeed, nothing less than a great moral force, a noble, 
delightful, admirable citizen. He knew that the pure in heart see the 
great realities and have all the real joy of life, and he cried: 


Keep pure thy soul! 

Then shalt thou take the whole 

Of delight; 

Then, without a pang, 

Thine shall be all of beauty whereof the poet sang— 
The perfume and the pageant, the melody, the mirth 
Of the golden day and the starry night; 

Of heaven and of earth. 

O, keep pure thy soul! 


He knew the value of his father’s faith, and cried: 
Despise not thou thy father’s ancient creed; 
Of his pure life it was the golden thread 
Whereon bright days were gathered, bead by bead, 
Till death laid low that dear and reverend head. 
From olden faith how many a glorious deed 
Hath lit the world! Its blood-stained banner led 
The martyrs heavenward; yea, it was the seed 
Of knowledge, whence our modern freedom spread. 
Not often has man’s credo proved a snare— 
But a deliverance, a sign, a flame 
To purify the dense and pestilent air, 
Writing on pitiless heavens one pitying Name; 
And ‘neath the shadow of the dread eclipse 
It shines on dying eyes and pallid lips. 


Gilder had the wisdom not to despise his father’s ancient creed, and 
could consistently exhort. The poem which oftenest repeats itself to us 
of all that Gilder wrote is, “The Song of a Heathen” supposed to be 
sojourning in Galilee when Jesus was teaching there (A. D. 32), who has 
heard many and contradictory things about the wonderful young teacher, 
and perhaps has been in the crowds or casual companies that listened to 
him; and who, having pondered much upon the questions who and what 
Jesus is, arrives at this sane and sensible conclusion: 


If Jesus Christ is a man— 
And only a man—lI say 

That of all mankind I cleave to him, 
And to him will I cleave alway. 


If Jesus Christ is a God— 
And the only God—I swear 

I will follow Him through Heaven and Hell, 
The earth, the sea, and the air! 


And really, on any theory about Jesus Christ, that is the only admissible 
and consistent thing for any decent and sensible person to do—follow 
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him and cleave to him. The most convincing of arguments is not an 
argument but a feeling—feeling our need of Christ. So Gilder, ip a 
moment of menta! perplexity, writes: 


Thou Christ, my soul is hurt and bruised! 
With words the scholars wear me out; 
My brain o’erwearied and confused, 
Thee, and myself, and all I doubt. 


And must I back to darkness go 
Because I cannot say their creed? 

I know not what I think; I know 
Only that Thou art what I need. 


We close this notice of a volume of poems which sums up a life, and 
which is a treasury of beauty and of melody, by adapting for our use 
the lines which Gilder wrote in memory of Alice Freeman Palmer: 

When fell, to-day, the word that he had gone; 

Not this my thought: Here a bright journey ends, 

Here rests a soul unresting; here at last, 

Here ends that earnest strength, that generous life— 

For all his life was giving. Rather this 

I said (after the first swift, sorrowing pang): 

Radiant with love, and love’s unending power, 

Hence, on a new quest, starts an eager spirit— 

No dread, no doubt, unhesitating forth 

With asking eyes, pure as the bodiless souls 

Whom poets vision near the central throne 

Angelically ministrant to man, 

So fares he forth wth smiling Godward face; 

Nor should we grieve, but give eternal thanks— 

Save that we mortal are and needs must mourn. 


The American Philosophy Pragmatism. By A. vy. C. P. Hutzinaa. Pp. 64. Boston: Sher- 
man, French & Co. Price, 60 cents, net. 

Tuts is the second little volume of a series by the author of Belief 
in a Personal God, which in small compass offers much wholesome 
food for thought. In the preface the author frankly states that the 
substance of this essay appeared in the primary number of The Biblio- 
theca Sacra for 1909. But though not a little gratified by the fact that 
most publications since regarding the theme have tended to confirm his 
view that the subject was approached critically in its central position, 
it entailed also the regret that he had not treated the subject more 
fully. Considerabie additions and some changes have, therefore, been 
made in the present little treatise so as to bring together a fairly com- 
plete survey of Pragmatism in its outstanding characteristics.” Thus 
the original treatise comes to us newly fortified and freshly illuminated. 
Professor Pierce is introduced as the foremost champion in the field 
of this new philosophy. He gave the name Pragmatism in a fine article, 
in which he refers to utilitarian tests as a criterion of truth. In his 
books Pragmatism and The Meaning of Truth he boldly argues that 
truth is made; that we are making it; that truth is functional; that it 
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js a form of value mediating other values in our experience. So that 
we can no more speak of truth, but of truths, since the question 
every time is only of applying a utilitarian test to any judgment 
and to consider only that particular case and that particular in- 
dividual’s experience. Thus in succinct terms the author states 
what appears to him the central position in this philosophy. He 
then strengthens it by a quotation from Schiller, who raises the query 
in Studies in Humanism: “What right have we to assume that even 
ultimate truth must be one and the same to all?” He reverts to Pro- 
fessor James, who says that “Human arbitrariness has driven divine 
necessity from scientific logic. And then he remarks naively: “Indeed, 
after De gustibus non est disputandum had been supplemented by De 
moribus non est disputandum, we are finally bid to acknowledge that 
De veritate non est disputandum. Professor Schinz’s remark is quite to 
the point.” Under the pretext of doing the generous thing by individual- 
ism, by life, and inspired by a suspicious dread of everything that savors 
of system and order, they cleave fast to chaos; the lack of codrdination 
is raised to the height of a principle (p. 77, Anti-Pragmatism). Else- 
where he objects (p. 254): “Besides minor objections there is one that 
was made to pragmatists over and over again, in all sorts of forms, 
namely, that they substitute for the one great philosophical problem of 
organic, logical, continuous truth a quantity of unconnected problems; 
or that they substitute for the epistemological problem of truth a moral, 
if not utilitarian conception of truth; or, again, that they replace objec- 
tive truth by subjective truth—they are all one and the same accusation. 
Why not use William James’s frank expression, and say with him that 
pragmatists are trying to substitute a multiverse for a universe?” Says 
Professor H. Heath Bawden, in Principles of Pragmatism, p. 44: “We 
find ourselves in midstream of the Niagara of experience and may define 
what it is only by working back and forth within the current. We 
don’t know where we are going, but we’re on the way.” This conveys 
some idea of the content and quality of the book. The style is terse. 
The language in the main is simple, the spirit courteous, but firm and 
refreshingly loyal to evangelical standards. The reading it displays 
covers a wide range. Both in its quotations and in its quotable sentences, 
which abound, it is weighty with thought-provoking matter. For instance, 
on p. 12 we read: “The pragmatic temper likes to poke fun at the old- 
fashioned cobwebs of epistemology and ontology. Yet philosophers of 
the most varied schools admit that there is only one way to do justice 
to both subject and object, namely, to recognize that one and the same 
reason is active in consciousness and in the objective world. On the 
strength of both being grounded in the same creative wisdom is the 
reliability of perception and thought assured, a correspondence between 
the forms of thought and of being. Fretful and restive under the tradi- 
tions of the past, the spirit of our age has, under the bitter effects of an 
apotheosis of the evolutionary dogma, blatantly set aside everything 
which would curb, regulate, or control. There are no standards, no 
norms, no creeds anywhere. .. . Individualism has come upon us with 
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a vengeance. Democracy has run riot in all spheres. In some sense 
it repeats the revolutionary watchword: Ni Dieu, ni Maitre. Nothing 
which would restrain, or rule, distinguish, and thus divide, is to pe 
tolerated. No static elements or divisions are allowed anywhere. 

This leveling democracy aims especially at bringing down the ex. 
alted. . . . Irreverence is its mainspring. ... This may seem a severe 
characterization, and I would not include the more earnest spirits, who 
challenge the faith of old, or the age-long social traditions of our fathers, 
But I do fling this reproach at those who denounce what they never took 
the trouble to know.” This expresses what has appealed to many. Ip a 
sermon recently preached before the University of Cambridge, on “The 
Incarnation and Christian Missions,” the venerable A. T. Wirgman, D.D,, 
deplored the laxness of our times with regard to the age-long accepteq 
fundamentals of our holy religion. Yet these are the teachings of the 
church from which she cannot depart. Said he: “She dare not water 
down the great dogmatic statements of her creeds, with their clear-cut 
definiteness of teaching, to satisfy the demands of modernism.” More. 
over, “there is room for a nebulous and indefinite Christianity in the 
field of Christian missions. It has no definite tidings, no plain gospel 
to preach, no message clear and authoritative enough to touch the hearts 
and lives of men. As a weapon against the sword of Islam it is as 
futile as a feather boa. It offers nothing to Hinduism but an enfeebled 
Western philosophy, unable to compete with such a manifestation of higher 
Indian thought as the Brahmo-Somaj. The practical character of the 
Chinese demands definiteness of doctrine. They would prefer Buddhism 
and Confucianism to a nebulous and practically creedless Christianity. 
The same applies to Japan with her marvelous assimilation of Western 
definiteness and efficiency of method. Liberal Christianity is of necessity 
indefinite and, therefore, inefficient. It has from its very essence no 
strong corporate life. It is based on individualism run riot .. . [italics 
ours]. Nothing stable or permanent can be built upon the shifting sands 
of a liberalism that knows no fixity of religious belief.” The English 
archdeacon may thus eloquently picture forth this lamentable sign of 
our times and exhort the faithful to remain true to the precious inherit- 
ances of the past. With fine insight and discernment our author lays 
bare the hidden but real connection between his creedal laxity of our 
times, this reactionary spirit whose aim is to swing loose from the past 
as a whole altogether, and the widely accepted dogma of evolution. “The 
evolutionary theories,” says he (p. 17), “influenced potently ethical con- 
ceptions. Especially did they affect the attitude toward the inherited 
wisdom of traditior, as represented in dogmas, creeds, laws, teachings, 
etc. Evolution will not be fettered by the worn-out superstitio of the 
past. It faces the present and looks hopefully to the future. Things 
are not static, they evolve. And from the various interplays emerge the 
things that are to supersede those that have had their day.” This means 
that “self-determination is an illusion”; that we are but “driftwood on 
the evolutionary currents”; that moral wisdom is to be displaced by 
passive adaptability to environment.” “All things are in the making. 
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Even Almighty God has been proclaimed to be in the process of be- 
coming.” Hence, as there are as many new beginnings as there are new 
phases of development the ancient “In the beginning God” is emptied 
of its substance, and all we get and all we can lay hold on at any time 
is: “An unfinished code, a provisional standard, to be outgrown by and 
by... - Pragmatism rises upon the breakdown of the old representative 
view of knowledge. ... The teaching of the duty of unremitting exertion 
appeals to people who have work to do. America, untrammeled by much 
tradition, with a constant demand for work, specially welcomes the doc- 
trine of ‘the strenuous life,’ as in matter of fact it practices the same. 
...In this plastic civilization, action, even at the risk of taking 
chances, must needs be the paramount issue in life. Reflection and 
meditation are out of place. They fit rather an established order of 
things... . Not what you do know, but what you can do, and what you 
are prepared to do, is the American requirement. Latent energy, con- 
templating wisdom, granted it is there, merits derision and scorn in the 
land of hustling activity, when it is not applied, not practiced. Pro- 
fessor Munsterberg, an observing psychologist, in The Americans, calls 
attention to the fact of this imperious demand of restless activity to 
shape the things that come to hand ‘The freely acting individual must 
not be prevented by a stronger force from using the strength he has. 
Everything which excludes free competition and makes the individual 
economically helpless seems immoral to the American.’...A man who 
rushes from one undertaking to another seeks no unity or harmony in 
the present; his retina is not sensitive to ugliness, because his eye is 
forever peering into the future; and if the present were to be complete 
and finished, the enterprising spirit would repel such perfection, and 
account it a loss—a restriction of his freedom, an end to his creation. 
It would mean mere pleasure and not action. In this sense the Ameri- 
can expresses his pure idealism in speaking of “the glory of the im- 
perfect.” . . . Professor Henry van Dyke observes in his lectures at 
the Sorbonne on “The Spirit of America,” “There is a spirit in the air 
which continually cries, Act, act!” ... The gentle voice of that other 
spirit which whispers, “Consider, that thou mayest be wise,” is often 
unheard or unheeded. From directing attention to the influence of the 
evolutionary theory on the pragmatic thought the author proceeds (p. 
83) to state the analogous relation. Pragmatism looking toward results 
in the milieu of the agent’s activity entertains a favorable bias toward 
guidance by outside influences. Forthcoming results hold the key to 
and the criticism of truth. . . . Darwin’s hypothesis directs attention 
exclusively to results, the effects of natural selection between variations, 
but concerns itself little with the origin of variations. However, in the 
purpose disclosed in results, in the effects aimed at, we see a close rela- 
tion to their cause. Being is disclosed in the doing. Effect leads back 
to cause, as much as cause points to result. What ought to be lies 
behind all that is as its first cause, its raison d’étre, and in time before 
all existence as its final cause. First and final cause are but two aspects 
of the same thing, the nature of which the ethical world of ends dis- 
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closes more truly than does the study of origins. But it is needless to 
multiply quotations, not to say anything of the difficulty of choice which 
the wealth of material presents. In this little volume, The American 
Philosophy Pragmatism finds treatment at a master hand. “To counse} 
reflection on the ‘meaning of life’ while we are spending it, is the author's 
prudent but emphatic protest against it.” Fortunately, both scope anq 
price are sufficiently small to place this book within easy reach of al] 
lovers of fine thought on great subjects. With the memory fresh in ming 
of the author’s Belief in a Personal God we look forward with interest to 
his forthcoming publications of Might and Right, and Authority ang 
Social or Individual Regeneration. 


Some Problems of Philosophy. A Beginning of an Introduction to Philosophy. By Wiuuay 
James. 8vo, pp. xii, 237. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Price, $1.25, net. 

At his death, in August, 1910, the lamented William James left un- 
finished a manuscript introduction to philosophy. The treatise had been 
planned as a completion of the life work of the author. A month before 
the end he gave directions for its publication in a characteristic memo- 
randum: “Say it is fragmentary and unrevised. . . . Say that I hoped by 
it to round out my system, which now is too much like an arch built 
only on one side.” This request has been carried out by the writer's 
son, after the manuscript had been prepared for printing by Dr. Kallen, 
one of his pupils. The result is an interesting and important volume, 
even though it is incomplete. In places criticism is disarmed, for difi- 
culties, even inconsistencies, in the argument may plausibly be ascribed 
to the lack of revision rather than counted defects of reasoning, but on 
the whole we have what we had not hoped for: another incisive con- 
tribution to contemporary thinking from him whom we have loved and 
mourned. In fact, no one acquainted with recent philosophy could have 
mistaken the book for the work of anyone but James if it had been 
published without his signature. The style, the attitude, the doctrine, 
all are here. In particular, the view of things which had been crystalliz- 
ing in the writings of James’s later years—notably in the Pluralistic 
Universe of 1909—is in the present treatise developed a further stage. 
“Introduction to philosophy” is taken not in the sense of encyclopedia, 
but of doctrinal discussion; discussion, moreover, which aims to inculcate 
the author’s own answers to the fundamental questions. Pragmatism, 
of course, is commended, and (in the Appendix) a somewhat developed 
form of the Will to Believe. But for the most part the problems con- 
sidered are the problems of metaphysics, and the solutions offered are 
those which toward the end had more and more engrossed the thinking 
of the author. Rationalistic monism continues the bogie of philosophy. 
Conceptual thinking is depreciated in favor of perception, the writer 
remaining unaware that his own correct insistence on the relational 
element in perception contradicts his first position. Pluralism is advo- 
cated not merely for its own sake, but as the foundation for a defense of 
freedom. Over against the mechanism of science, as in opposition to 
mechanical rationalism, James contends for the reality of causal ac- 
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tivity, the presence of novelty in the course of the world, the possibility 
of action which shall be purposeful and free. Throughout he manifests 
increasing sympathy with Bergson and fuses the conclusions of the 
French philosopher with his own. In spite of its fragmentary character, 
therefore, this introduction becomes his testament to the times. What 
further discussions the finished book might have included it is impossible 
to say, but those which are given are as characteristic as they are 
suggestive and important. In view of the circumstances of its issue, 
detailed criticism of the work would be inappropriate. The readers of 
this Review, however, may be reminded that James's philosophy forms 
but a single type of thought. By common consent the first of American 
psychologists, with Edwards and Emerson the first of our philosophers as 
well, he continues to influence reflection, though he has passed beyond 
our ken. But, great as his achievement was, it cannot be separated from 
the conditions which gave it birth. In particular, there is need to be 
on one’s guard against the exaggerations inherent in his pragmatic and 
pluralistic theories. The incomparable service rendered in defense of 
the spiritual postulates should not blind religious people to the sources 
of danger which were also present. It is an old lesson that relief for 
faith is dearly bought when it is gained at the expense of reason. And 
to this sacrifice James at times came perilously near. His reaction from 
the extreme of intellectualism was just, both when it is tested by com- 
parison with fact and by correlation with the needs of the spirit. But 
the new position should not involve a negation of reason in the world. 
For in a world devoid of reason faith as well as knowledge finds no place. 


John Ruskin. By Arrsur CuristorHeR Benson, Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge. 
12mo, pp. 323. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. Price, cloth, $1.50, net. 

Votumes flow fast from Arthur Benson's fluent pen—familiar essays, 
frank outpourings, gentle, urbane, wise, full of flavor and fragrance, going 
sometimes to fifteen and seventeen editions. Out of the home of Arch- 
bishop Benson into the world of letters naturally enough came this man 
and his two brothers, native-born in the high realms of intellect and con- 
science, fine fruits of Christian culture and spirituality. These seven lec- 
tures on Ruskin were delivered in Magdalene College, Cambridge, last 
year. They are not a biography but a study in personality, not an at- 
tempt at synthesis and summary but rather at emphasizing and bringing 
home certain salient features and characteristics of Ruskin, who was 
one of the most suggestive thinkers, most beautiful writers, and most 
vivid and forceful personalities of the nineteenth century. They are writ- 
ten with a strong conviction that Ruskin’s message and example have a 
very real truth and strength of their own and are urgently needed in 
these hasty and impulsive days. In the first lecture, when Mr. Benson is 
seeking to find the secret of Ruskin’s greatness in the depths of his au- 
stere pedigree, he indulges in gentle irony at the ambitious and bumptious 
science which proposes presently to furnish a formula for eliminating un- 
reckonable elements and breeding to order, scientifically, any sort of 
men that may be wanted, so that when Mendelism and eugenics are per- 
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fected and the processes of production are scientifically controlled, we 
can flatten men in general into an even paste of uniform virtue and eff. 
ciency, and, whenever we wish, can breed a genius—a Ruskin, a Carlyle, 
or a Browning—as easily as we breed a greyhound of the requisite fleet. 
ness or a dachshund with the desired distance, whether one yard or two, 
between his fore quarters and his hind quarters. Ruskin’s Lowlang 
Scotch derivation, together with his immediate ancestry, is believed to 
account in part for his peculiar temperament, at once flery and restrained, 
eloquent, emotional, and religious, not sentimentally, but with a certain 
uplifted solemnity of heart. To his inflexible biblical training in chijg. 
hood and youth he owed much. With a sensitive ear for the music of 
words, he gained an incredible mastery over cadence and sounding elo. 
quence from the restrained economy and noble passion of the Scriptures, 
From early familiarity with his Bible John Ruskin acquired the power 
to tell a story with austere simplicity and stately directness; to be de. 
nunciatory without being abusive; to be indignant without ever losing 
self-control; to be unashamed of deep and grand emotion; to deviate 
never into commonness or verbiage. Ruskin was an extremely sensitive 
child, different from the common run. In Preterita he wrote: “I had in 
me some of Shelley’s sensitiveness, Turner’s accuracy, and Wordsworth’s- 
reverence. A snow drop was to me, as to Wordsworth, part of the Sermon 
on the Mount.” When about twenty-seven years old Ruskin had an illness 
in Venice that left him in a state of depression, in which he had despondent 
views about his spiritual condition, and concluded that he “had no part or 
lot in the privileges of the saints, but only such share in the things of God 
as well-conducted beasts and serenely minded birds have.” Then he had 
his first experience of intense and agonized prayer to God, a prayer which 
was at once answered. Remarking that in all his study of art, moral ideas 
were what Ruskin was most in search of, Mr. Benson interjects this general 
comment: “It may be said roughly that all idealists are really in search of 
one and the same thing, though they call it by different names, They are 
all in search of a certain transforming and uplifting power, something 
which may stand ‘above the howling senses’ ebb and flow,’ some force 
which may bring mankind tranquillity and inner happiness—not a listless 
and indolent happiness, but the happiness which comes of having an aim 
and a goal, a cause to fight for, a secret to interpret, a message to an- 
nounce, a dream brighter and purer than material dreams, a vision which 
is to outlast life and to help on the regeneration of the world.” Is there 
anything that has proved its power to do all that, or that can do it, except 
“the glorious gospel of the blessed God”? Or is there any other principle of 
conduct that can guide men aright than (in Ruskin’s words) “fidelity to 
the legible laws of an undoubted God”? The vigor and explicitness of 
Ruskin are felt in such utterances as this: “My first word to all men 
and boys who care to hear is: ‘Don’t get into debt. Starve and go to 
heaven—but don’t borrow. Try begging first—I don’t mind, if it’s really 
needful, stealing.’ [Of course he didn’t quite mean that.] But don’t buy 
things you can’t pay for.” When some students of Glasgow University 
asked him whether he was a supporter of Gladstone or of Lord Beaconsfield, 
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he replied: “What have you to do with D'Israeli or with Gladstone? You 
are students at the university, and have no more business with politics 
than you have with rat-catching. I care no more for Gladstone and 
D'Israeli than for two old bagpipes with the drones going by steam, but I 
hate all Liberalism as I do Beelzebub, and with Carlyle, I stand for God and 
the Queen.” Ruskin saw that absorption in material luxury is base and 
degrading, and that the bane of this age is its impatience of simplicity, its 
worship of worldly success, its self-indulgent preference for comfort, and 
lowering the quality of its pleasures. On that singular artistic revolt called 
Pre-Raphaelitism, which Ruskin largely approved, Mr. Benson says: “The 
impulse of it has passed into the dignity of upholstery, having done little 
more than infect English art with a precious kind of medizvalism.” Mr. 
Benson draws attention to the fact that the greatest writers of the nine- 
teenth century—Keats, Walter Scott, Carlyle, Browning, and Ruskin— 
were men whose education was but little under classical influences, while 
others, like Wordsworth, Tennyson, Byron, and Shelley, when students, 
achieved no distinction in academical exercises; and “the few great 
writers whom English universities rewarded, such as Matthew Arnold, 
Newman, and Pater, can hardly be ranked among the leading literary 
influences of the century.” Ruskin’s industry was prodigious, incredible, 
dangerously excessive. Early he wrote: “Life without industry is guilt.” 
Carlyle, who was a writer and did few tangible and practical things, said, 
oddly enough, that a solidly built bridge is a finer and holier thing than 
the best book ever written—which is absurdly untrue. One of the best 
things Mr. Benson says of Ruskin is: “He labored to increase and multiply 
joy in the world; for many he increased it a hundredfold, and added most 
to the joy of others at times when he was himself sorrowful even unto 
death.” When John Ruskin died the local country tailor sent a bunch of 
common flowers with these words on a card: “There was a man sent from 
God whose name was John.” For any who may be unfamiliar with Rus- 
kin’s word-mastery and superb literary manner, we quote a few specimens 
beginning with the famous passage on Calais church: “I cannot find words 
to express the intense pleasure I have always in first finding myself, after 
some prolonged stay in England, at the foot of the old tower of Calais 
church. The large neglect, the noble unsightliness of it; the record of 
its years written so visibly, yet without sign of weakness or decay; its 
stern wasteness and gloom, eaten away by the Channel winds, and over- 
grown with the bitter sea grasses; its slates and tiles all shaken and rent, 
and yet not falling; its desert of brickwork full of bolts, and holes, and 
ugly fissures, and yet strong, like a bare brown rock; its carelessness of 
what any one thinks or feels about it, putting forth no claim, having no 
beauty nor desirableness, pride, nor grace; yet neither asking for pity; 
not, as ruins are, useless and piteous, feebly or fondly garrulous of better 
days; but useful still, going through its own daily work—as some old 
fisherman beaten gray by storm, yet drawing his daily nets: so it stands, 
with no complaint about its past youth, in blanched and meager massive- 
ness and serviceableness, gathering human souls together underneath it; 
the sound of its bells for prayer still rolling through its rents: and the 
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gray peak of it seen far across the sea, principal of the three that rise 
above the waste of surfy sand and hillocked shore—the lighthouse for 
life, and the belfry for labor, and this for patience and praise.” The fol- 
lowing passage is from The Seven Lamps of Architecture: “An architect 
should live as little in cities as a painter. Send him to our hills and let 
him study there what nature understands by a buttress, and what by a 
dome. There was something in the old power of architecture, which it 
had from the recluse more than from the citizen. The buildings of which 
I have spoken with chief praise, rose, indeed, out of the war of the piazza, 
and above the fury of the populace; and heaven forbid that for such cause 
we should ever have to lay a larger stone, or rivet a firmer bar in our 
England! But we have other sources of power, in the imagery of our 
iron coasts and azure hills; of power more pure, nor less serene, than that 
of the hermit spirit which once lighted with white lines of cloisters the 
glades of the Alpine pine, and raised into ordered spires the wild rocks 
of the Norman sea; which gave to the temple gate the depth and darkness 
of Elijah’s Horeb cave; and lifted, out of the populous city, gray cliffs of 
lonely stone, into the midst of sailing birds and silent air.” And here is 
a wonderful word-cadence from one of his later lectures at Oxford, where 
he is speaking of the dove: “And of these wings and this mind of hers, 
this is what reverent science should teach you: first with what parting of 
plume and what soft pressure and rhythmic beating of divided air she 
reaches that miraculous swiftness of undubious motion compared with 
which the tempest is slow and the arrow uncertain; and secondly what 
clue there is, visible, or conceivable to thought of man, by which, to her 
living conscience and errorless pointing of magnetic soul, her distant 
home is felt afar beyond the horizon, and the straight path, through con- 
cealing clouds, and over trackless lands, made plain to her desire, and her 
duty, by the finger of God.” When a volume of Emerson-Carlyle letters 
was published, Ruskin commented: “The Emerson letters are infinitely 
sweet and wise. Carlyle’s have vexed me with their perpetual me miserum 
—never seeming to feel the extreme ill manners of his continual whine, 
and hiding the more or less of pleasure which a strong man must have, 
even amid afflictions, in using his strength, be it only in heaving aside 
dust heaps. What I chiefly wonder at and regret in him is his perception 
of nothing in all nature between the stars and his stomach.” Arthur C. 
Benson closes his study of Ruskin thus: “And now I will say one last 
thing—a thing borne to me upon the winds and waves of life, by grievous 
experience, and, I am not ashamed to say, by sad self-questioning. And 
this thing is confirmed, in its height and depth, by the wonderful life 
that we have been considering. No saint or philosopher has ever done 
more than guess, in fear and perplexity often, and rarely in confidence or 
certainty, at the meaning of our life, our pilgrimage. So much of life, 
in spite of its glimpses of joy and light, seems so aimless, so perplexed, 
so unaccountable, with its mysterious satisfactions, its disproportionate 
sorrows. But the best and noblest of men have seemed to see in it a 
chance, if we are frank and candid in facing experience, and if we are 
not dismayed by its shadows or misled by its sunshine, a chaxce of hav- 
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ing something done for our spirits which can be done in no other way. 
A good many people start with a high-hearted belief in life and its pos- 
sibilities; aud then like the grain sown by the heavenly Sower, many 
lives are withered by sensuality, or choked by prosperity, or eaten up by 
evil influences, or drenched by dullness; but whatever happens we are 
not meant to find life easy and delightful; it is a discipline, when all is 
said and done. But there is something deeper than that. ‘Depend upon 
it,’ said old Carlyle, ‘the brave man has somehow or other to give his life 
away. We are called upon to make an unconditional surrender. Uncon- 
ditional, I say, because it cannot be on our own terms. We cannot re- 
serve what we like, or choose whai we prefer. It is a surrender to a 
great and awful Will, of whose workings we know little, but which means 
to triumph, whatever we may do to hinder or delay its purpose. We must 
work indeed by the best light that we have. We must do the next thing, 
and the kind thing, and the courageous thing, as it falls to us to do. But 
sooner or later we must yield our wills up, and not simply out of tame 
and fearful submission, but because we at last see that the Will behind 
all things is greater, purer, more beautiful, more holy than anything we 
can imagine or express. Some find this easier than others—and some 
never seem to achieve it—which is the hardest problem of all. But there 
is no peace without that surrender, though it cannot be made at once; 
there is in most of us a fiber of self-will, of hardness, of stubbornness 
which we cannot break, but which God may be trusted to break for us, if 
we desire it to be broken. And the reason why the life of Ruskin is so 
marvelous a record, is that we here see the unconditional surrender, of 
which I speak, made on the most august scale by a man dear to God, 
starting in life with high gifts and noble advantages. Will you bear with 
me if I entreat you to discern this truth not in the life of Ruskin but in 
your own lives as well? Do not think for a moment that I mean that 
life ought to be a mournful metaphysic, without light and energy and 
joy. The more of these that we have in our lives the better for each and 
all. But if the light is clouded, and the joy is blotted out, and the energy 
burns low, it is a sign not that we have failed, but that the mind of God 
is bent still more urgently upon us. What we may pray for and desire 
is courage, to live eagerly in joy and not less eagerly in sorrow; to be 
temperate in happiness, and courageous in trouble; that we may say, in 
the words of Ruskin’s great poet-friend, whose splendid optimism still 
made the great surrender— 
‘What's Life to me? 
Where’er I look is fire ; where’er I listen, 
Music; and where I tend, bliss evermore.’ ” 


Mr. Benson concludes his comments on Ruskin’s style thus: “I would not 
persuade any one to try and write like Ruskin, though he was probably 
the greatest master of English prse, in his variety, his copiousness, the 
lucidity, and the perennial beauty of his expression; but just as one 
cannot live by bread alone, one cannot write by imitation. It is a very 
elementary literary exercise to parody a style, and Ruskin lends himself 
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easily to parody. Indeed, his style is so contagious that if one reads him 
much and attentively, one finds it hard not to write like him; like him, 
I say, yet ah, how far away! But every writer must find his own method 
of expression, and no man can look his best in borrowed clothes. The 
curvature of the owner hangs indelibly about them. But on the other 
hand, there are few writers of whom the word great can be used so ip. 
contestably. While other writers have been like performers in a great 
orchestra, spouting melody from a silver-mouthed trumpet, or drawing 
out the thrill and shiver of the tense string, Ruskin seems to me like a 
great organist, manipulating and combining and hushing the huge house 
of sound, with its myriad pipes and ranked ingenuities. There is no 
writer—and this is, I humbly believe, the end and crown of art—who 
could express so perfectly, so sweetly, so truly, the thought that rose 
swiftly and burningly in his mind. He could flash out, with a deft turn 
of his wrist, a stop of shrill emotion, and keep a dozen moods all in full 
play at once, combining and eluding and charming, in a sequence at once 
orderly and profound. We may read Ruskin then primarily for the glow 
and beauty that he casts on life; but not forget that half that thought 
must have been dumb, its deepest feeling and its lightest grace unut- 
tered, if it had not been for the art which, through endless labor, widest 
sympathy, and sternest purpose, gave him the power to tell his secret so 
that all can understand. These are the two conditions of art: that a 
man should have something in him that is worth telling and making 
plain; and after that that he should spare no trouble, despise no criticism, 
and yet be disheartened by no rebuke, from saying the thoughts of his 
heart as calmly, as clearly, and as expressively as he can.” 


Anglo-American Memories. By Gronot W. Smarter, M.A., author of Studies of Men, Life 
of Sir Sydney Waterlow, etc. 8Svo, pp. 441. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. Price, 
cloth, with portrait, $2.50, net. 

Tue “Memories” are more than “Anglo-American”; they include “How 
the Prussians after Sadowa Came Home to Berlin,” “A Talk with Count 
Bismarck in 1866,” and other things beyond the title of the book. Mr. 
Smalley is one of the greatest correspondents that any American journal 
ever had. When the New York Tribune had George W. Smalley and 
William Winter on its staff, those two men constituted no little part of 
its greatness. We never failed to read them both. Mr. Smalley knew a 
host of conspicuous and influential men and women in two hemispheres 
during more than half a century. They crowd the book before us. The 
high official world, inaccessible to most, was open to him, as were also 
exclusive social circles on both sides of the sea. He was called “the 
ambassador of international journalism.” Mr. Smalley opens his picture 
gallery with New England in the ante-bellum period—Webster, Garrison, 
Phillips, Sumner, Theodore Parker, Governor Andrew, etc. Smalley himself 
was of Massac“usetts birth, and a minister’s son. He says his father’s 
deacons sometimes usurped the rightful authority of the true head of the 
church, the pastor, in matters of faith and conduct alike; regarding them- 
selves as custodians of the behavior of the flock, including the 
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pastor and his family. In the class of 1853 at Yale, Smalley had for class- 
mates many notable men, among them Stedman, poet, critic, and banker, 
whose most stirring, popular, and enduring poem is the one in which he 
cried warning: “Virginians, don’t do it,” for “Old Brown, Osawatomie 
Brown, may trouble you more than ever when you've nailed his coffin 
down”; a warning, says Mr. Smalley, all unheeded until “Northern regi- 
ments sang their way through Southern States to the tune of ‘John Brown’s 
Body.’” Of the power of keen repartee of Wayne MacVeagh, also a Yale class- 
mate, our author gives this example: “A celebrated American causeur once 
attacked him as a Democrat. ‘Yes,’ answered MacVeagh, ‘I am a Democrat 
and know it. You are a Democrat and don’t know it. You have just been 
made president of a great railroad corporation. The stock sells to-day at 
a hundred and twenty, but before you have been president three years 
you will have brought it down within reach of the humblest citizen.” Of 
Professor Hadley, of Yale, it is said: “He dreamed in Greek. He taught 
us to look at the world through Greek eyes and to think Greek thoughts.” 
Touching the educational and cultural benefits of the classics, the saying 
of Sainte-Beuve is significant: “I do not ask that a man shall now 
know Latin and Greek. All I ask is that he shall have known it.” Mr. 
Smalley heard Webster at his best in Faneuil Hall: “He stood upon the 
platform an august, a majestic figure, from which the blue coat and 
buff trousers and the glitter of gilt buttons did not detract. The authority 
of the man was what told. We were under the sway of a masterful in- 
dividuality. We were there to take orders from him, to think his 
thoughts, to do as he would have us.” Emerson said of Webster: “If he 
were revealed to me on a dark night by a flash of lightning, I should be 
at a loss to know whether an angel or a demon stood before me.” Some- 
body in England said: “Webster is an impostor, because it is impossible 
for any man to be as great as he looks.” “Do you always have such a 
good appetite?” asked the landlady of an English inn, as she watched her 
provisions disappearing. “Madame,” answered the great man in his 
loftiest manner, “I sometimes eat more than at other times, but 
never less.” Webster's support of the Fugitive Slave Law turned 
reverence to wrath, and sent him to his grave discredited and de- 
feated. Chief Justice Shaw disliked Rufus Choate. The great judge was 
far from handsome. Choate, smarting under rough treatment in court, 
said audibly to his associate counsel in the case: “The Chief Justice sug- 
gests to me an Indian idol. We feel that he is great and we see that he 
is ugly.” In 1861 Smalley became war correspondent for the New York 
Tribune with the Army of the Potomac, and saw much of its commanders. 
His estimate of them is before us: “The battles of South Mountain and 
Antietam came as near to being real war as could be expected under Gen- 
eral McClellan. . . . Mixing politics with war, he believed in half-beating 
the enemy. . . . He advanced toward Frederick, Lee’s headquarters, at the 
breakneck pace of six or seven miles a day. . . . McClellan hesitated, de- 
layed, and finally took the wrong road; hence the battle of South Moun- 
tain, part of which I watched from McClellan’s side. He looked rather 
scholarly than war-like; amiable, well-bred, cold. An air of indecision 
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hung about him. Men had died by hundreds, and yet more were to die 
because he could not make up his mind, nor push an attack swiftly home, 
So they were dying that day at South Mountain while he looked on; dying 
and dead they lay on the slope yonder, for when he had at last made up 
his mind, he had made it up wrong. . . . Approaching the battle ground of 
Antietam, he halted to think it over. If he had struck at once he would 
have found Lee’s army divided. But McClellan had it not in him to do 
anything at once, or to do anything once for all. The armies faced each 
other idly all that day. It was well known that General Hooker would 
fight as soon as he was permitted; so I rode over to the side of ‘Fighting 
Joe.’ He put his troops in motion at four o’clock that afternoon, he riding 
at the front and doing his own reconnoitering as usual. Between McClellan 
at South Mountain two days before and the man at whose side I now 
rode the contrast was complete. McClellan was not a general, he was a 
Council of War; and it is a military 2xiom that councils of war never 
fight. . . . I don’t say McClellan had no regrets for the men his mistaken 
and dilatory movements drove to death. All I say is that as I looked at 
him I saw no sign of it. It is awful to reflect how many thousands in 
those early Civil War days were sent to useless death by the ignorance of 
these commanders; or, as in McClellan’s case, by his irresolution and his 
incapacity for handling troops in the field. Hooker hated hesitation and 
delay. ‘If we had been allowed to start earlier, we might have finished 
to-night,’ he muttered angrily—as night settled down; and even Hooker 
could not fight an unknown force on an unknown field in the dark. At 
nine o’clock he had to quit; but reopened the battle at four o’clock next 
morning, himself about the first man in the saddle. Kinglake, the accom- 
plished historian of war, has a passage which might have been written for 
Hooker. The historian remarks that the reasons against fighting a battle 
are always stronger than the reasons for fighting. But a general must be 
able to decide and act; a soldier’s business is to fight. [Theodore Roose- 
velt, a man of swift and decisive action, said the other day before a Con- 
gressional Committee: “In every great crisis the impulse to non-action is 
great, but a man who is worth his salt will do his duty and act.”] Early 
in the morning at Antietam Hooker scattered his staff to the winds and 
was riding alone on the firing line. He saw a regiment wavering and fall- 
ing back a little. He had no officer to carry an order. Seeing Smalley, a 
journalist, Hooker said to him, ‘Will you carry an order for me? ‘Cer- 
tainly,’ was the answer. ‘Go tell the colonel of that regiment to take his 
men to the front and keep them there.’ Smalley rode in haste, and gave 
the order to the colonel, who looked at his civilian dress and said, ‘Who 
are you?” ‘The order is General Hooker's,’ answered Smalley. ‘It must 
come to me by a staff officer,’ said the colonel. ‘Very good,’ answered the 
newspaper man, ‘I will report to General Hooker that you decline to obey.’ 
‘O, for Mercy’s sake, don’t do that! The rebels are too many for us, but 
I would rather face them than Hooker.’ Forward went that halting regi- 
ment to the front.” When Hooker, wounded, fell from his saddle, Smalley 
says: “Then they carried to the rear the hope of the Union arms for that 
day and for other days to follow.” When Hooker, suffering intense pain 
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and intenser disappointment over his disablement, asked for the latest 
from the battle, he had to be told that it was no longer a battle; that 
McClellan was resting on his arms; that he would not use his reserves; 
that with 14,000 fresh troops, he was letting the sun go down on an in- 
decisive day; that Lee was likely to escape with his beaten army. 
Then Hooker raged. Smalley says: “McClellan had an irresistible im- 
pulse to do nothing he could leave undone. That night I heard every- 
where in camp a chorus of execration. McClellan’s name was hardly 
mentioned without a curse. Not a soldier in the ranks who did 
not believe it possible to drive Lee back across the Potomac.” One chapter 
of Smalley’s book deals with the Prusso-Austrian war of 1866; especially 
the battle of Sadowa, as a result of which the leadership of Germany 
passed in a night from Austria to Prussia. High praise is given the Prus- 
sian nobles. “The officers of the army were of the elect. The Prussian 
aristocracy was in the saddle. There has never been a time since the 
Great Elector of Brandenburg when it was not in the saddle, actually 
and figuratively. Bismarck said: “This country of Prussia has never 
been ruled from below.’ Not in 1866 nor ever have the Junkers and the 
nobility of Prussia failed to pay with their persons when the need arose. 
In that murderous cavalry charge at Mars-la-Tour, the ranks were crowded 
with the sons of princes and dukes and counts and all the rest; they 
rode to death, and knew they were riding to death, but no thought of rank 
or riches stayed them, nor did any one falter or flinch.” What a model 
for the soldiers of Christ! In a church, as in an army, the esprit de corps, 
the valiancy, the heroic self-abnegation depend immensely on spirited, 
capable, courageous leadership—on the quality of the officers. Smalley 
brings up again that grand incident in the House of Commons (it cannot 
be told too often) when Plimsoll defied the House, rushing into the middle 
of the floor in a fury of indignation, and charging his fellow members 
with sacrificing the lives of English sailors to the cupidity of English ship- 
owners—so compelling the House to adopt the load line. Writing of 
American Diplomacy in England, the author says: “It may be doubted 
whether we have ever sent anybody to England whom the English them- 
selves have loved as they loved Motley. Across the interval of forty years 
his blue eyes shine like stars and he is spoken of with admiration, an 
American, Dean Stanley said, ‘in whom the aspirations of America and the 
ancient culture of Europe were united.’” President Grant recalled Motley 
from the Court of Saint James for no other reason than that Sumner was 
Motley’s friend, and Grant wished to strike Sumner. Of James Russell 
Lowell at the English court, our author says that he was not a trained 
diplomat, and was essentially undiplomatic by nature. He had been a 
Harvard professor and a recluse. Life in a university is not good 
training for diplomacy. An ambassador ought to be a man of the 
world, but not a man of a world. A thorough knowledge of the Greek 
aorist or of the proceedings of Antigonus in Asia Minor is not needed 
in the conduct of delicate negotiations; nor was Lowell’s familiarity with 
Spanish literature of much use at the Foreign Office or in that larger 
foreign office known as English society. Lowell made various missteps. A 
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prominent Englishman said as Lowell drove away from the door: “T jix, 
Lowell and am delighted to have him here often; but from the moment he 
enters my house till he is gone I am in a panic.” By reason of a pedantic 
habit and an aggressive temper, Lowell left behind him a path strewn wity 
victims, and a renown for brilliancy, with a repute for some delightful per. 
sonal traits. But the qualities most essential to a Minister were not his, 
Smalley doubts if any abler man than E. J. Phelps has ever gone to Lop. 
don as Minister from the United States. Intellectually he was any man’s 
equal, and his simplicity of character, his truthfulness, his humor were 
evident to everybody. His mind was judicial and our author thinks he 
ought to have been Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the Uniteg 
States. In fact, President Cleveland called Mr. Phelps home, promising 
him the Chief Justiceship. Phelps came. But the notorious Pat Collins, 
of Boston, disliked Mr. Phelps, and opposed the plan. To him, Smalley 
says, Cleveland surrendered, breaking his promise to Mr. Phelps, who, ip. 
stead of being nominated for the Chief Justiceship, became a law lecturer 
at Yale. Passing on to John Hay, our author says that he was a man who 
carried his points without collision. He loved England, and was beloved. 
His training for diplomatic life was very unusual. When President McKinley 
sent for him to come home and be Secretary of State, Hay said: “I am 
a soldier and must obey orders, but all my fun in life is over.” This was 
not so, for a still higher and wider career was opening before him, about 
which Smalley writes: “He was the first American Secretary of State to 
make an imaginative use of his opportunities and a great name for him- 
self and his country in Europe and Asia alike. He was the first American 
Secretary of State to take the lead in a world-embracing policy; to unite 
the European Powers in support of it; to extract a binding pledge even 
from Russia; to bring Japan, not very willingly, into this charmed circle; 
and to lay the foundations of American influence in China broad and 
deep. We talk nowadays of America as a world-power. We have 
a right to, and we owe what is best and most lasting in our 
position abroad to John Hay.” He might add that Theodore Roosevelt, 
William H. Taft, and Philander C. Knox have mightily extended and en- 
larged that great work, until in truly Christian diplomacy the United 
States holds to-day the unquestioned leadership of the world, the com- 
prehensive treaty of arbitration between England, France, and America, 
initiated and pressed to consummation by our country, having put that 
benign leadership beyond dispute. Queen Victoria said of Hay: “He is the 
most interesting of all the Ambassadors I have known.” The same royal 
lady disliked her interviews with Prime Minister Gladstone, because, she 
said, he addressed her as if she were a public meeting. Oliver Borthwick, 
the brilliant son of Lord Glenesk, who was proprietor and editor of the 
London Morning Post, visited America in the Presidency of Theodore 
Roosevelt, who, knowing his ability and standing, had hm to lunch, with 
a long talk together. Borthwick after his interview said, “Your President 
is a great natural force”; which recalls to our author’s mind Lord Morley’s 
later remark that the two greatest natural phenomena he had seen in 
the United States were Niagara and President Roosevelt. 





